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Part Second continued. — Her Flight 

from Home. 




MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Friday, April 21. 

HOU, Lovelace, hast been long the entertainer ; I 
the entertained. Nor have .1 been solicitous to 
aniinadvert, as thoú WjBntest along, upon thy 
inventions, and their tendency. • For I believed, that with 
ali thy airs, the unequalled perfeçtions .'ànd fine qualities 
of this lady would always be her /pfoteòtion and security. 
But now, that I find, thou hast so far succeeded, as to 
induce her to come to town, and to choose her lodgings in 
a house, the people of which will too probably damp and 
suppress any honourable motions which may aiise in my 
mind in her favour, I cannot help writing : and that 
professedly in her behalf. 

Last time I was at M. Hall, thy noble uncle so eamestly 
pressed me to use my interest to persuade thee toenter the 
pale, and gave me so many family-reasons for it, that I could 
not help engaging myself heartily on his side of the ques- 
tion ; and the rather, as I knew, that thy own intentibns 
with regard to this fine woman, were then worthy of her. 
And of this I assured his lordship ; who was half-afraid of 
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thee, because of the ill usage thou receivest from her 
fcimily. But now, that the case is altered, let me press 
the matter home to thee from other considerations. 

And let me tell thee, Lovelace, that in this lady's situa- 
tion, the trial is not a fair trial. Considering the depth 
of thy plots and contrivances : considering the opportuni- 
ties which I see thou must have with her, in spite of her 
own heart ; ali her relations' foUies acting in concert, 
though unknown to themselves, with thy wicked scheming 
head : considering how destitute of protection she is : 
considering the house she is to be in, where she will be 
surrounded with thy implements ; specious, well-bred, and 
genteel creatures, not easily to be detected when they are 
disposed to preserve appearances, especially by a young, 
unexperienced lady wholly unacquainted with the town : 
considering ali these things, I say, what glory, what cause 
of triumph, wilt thou have, if she should be overcome ? — 
Thou, too, a man bom for intrigue, fuU of invention, in- 
trepid, remorseless, able patiently to watch for thy oppor- 
tunity ; not hurried, as most men, by gusts of violent 
passion, which often nip a project in the bud, and make 
the snail that was just putting out its homs to ineet the 
inviter, withdraw into its shell — a man who has no regard 
to his word or oath to the sex ; the lady scrupulously 
stríct to her word, incapable of art or design ; apt therefore 
to believe well of others — ^it would be a miracle if she 
stood such an attempter, such attempts, and such snares, 
as I see will be laid for her. And after ali, I see not when 
men are so frail without importunity, that so much should 
be expected irom women, daughters of the same fathers 
and mothers, and made up of the same brittle compounds 
(education ali the difiference), nor where the triumph is in 
subduing them. 

May there not be other Lovelaces, thou askest, who, 
attracted by her beauty, may endeavour to prevail with 
her? 
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No ; there cannot, I answer, be such another man, per- 
son, mind, fortune, and thy character, as above given, 
taken in. If thou imaginest there could, such is thy pride, 
that thou wouldst think the worse of thyself. 

That she loves thee, wicked as thou art, and cruel as 
a panther, there is no reason to doubt. Yet, what a 
command has she over herself, that such a penetrating 
self-flatterer as thyself, is sometimes ready to doubt it! 
Though persecuted on the one hand, as she was, by her 
own family, and attracted on the other, by the splendour 
of thine ; every one of whom courts her to rank herself 
among them ! 

Wicked as the sober world accounts you and me, we 
have not yet, it is to be hoped, got over ali compunction. 
Although we find religion against us, we have not yet pre- 
sumed to make a religion to suit our practices. We 
despise those who do. And we know better than to be even 
doubters. In short, we believe a future state of rewards 
and punishments. But as we have so mu eh youth and 
health in hand, we hope to have time for repentance. 
That is to say, in plain English (nõr think thou me too 
grave, Lovelace : thou art grave sometimes, though not 
often) we hope to live to sense, as long as sense can relish, 
and purpose to reform when we can sin no longer. 

And shall this admirable woman suffer for her generous 
endeavours to set on foot thy reformation ; and for in- 
sisting upon proofs of the sincerity of thy professions 
before she will be thine ? 

I suppose you will soon be in town. Without the lady, 
I hope. FarewelL 

Be honest, and be happy. 

J. Belfoed. 
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MRS. HERVEY TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Saturdai/y April 22. 

EAR NIECE, — It would be hard not to write a 
few Unes, so much pressed to write, to one I ever 
loved. Your former letter I received ; yet was 



not at liberty to answer it. I break my word to answer 
you now. 

Strange informations are every day received about you. 
The wretch you are with, we are told, is every hour 
triumphing and defying — ^must not these informations 
aggravate ? You know the uncontrollableness of the man. 
He loves his own humour better than he loves you — 
though so fine a creature as you are ! I warned you over 
and over : no young lady was ever more warned ! — Miss 
Clarissa Harlowe to do such a thing ! 

You did not design to go, you say. Why did you meet 
him then, chariot-and-six, horsemen, ali prepared by him ? 
O, my dear, how art produces art ! — Will it be believed ? 
— If it would, what power will he be thought to have had 
over you ! — ^He ! — Who ? Lovelace ! — The vilest of li- 
bertinos ! — Over whom ? — A Clarissa ! — Was your love for 
such a man above your reason ? Above your resolution ? 
What credit would a belief of this, if believed, bring you ? 
— How mend the matter ? — Oh ! that you had stood the 
next meeting ! 

It would be very grievous, you say, to be precipitated 
upon measures, that may make the desirable reconcilia- 
tion more difficult. It is now, my dear, a time for you to 
be afraid of being precipitated ? At present, if ever, there 
can be no thought of reconciliation. The upshot of your 
precipitation must first be seen. There may be murder 
yet, as far as we know. Will the man you are with part 
willingly with you ? If not, what may be the consequence ? 
If he will — Lord bless me ! what shall we think of his 
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reasons for it? — I will fly this thought. I know your 
purity — but, my dear, are you not out of ali protection ? 
— ^Are you not unmarried ? — Have you not (making your 
daily prayers useless) thrown yourself into temptation ? 
And is not the man the most wicked of plotters ? 

No answer, I beseech you. I hope your messenger will 
not tell anybody that I have written to you. And I dare 
say you will not show what I have written to Mr. Love- 
lace — for I have written with the less reserve, depending 
upon your prudence. 

You have my prayers. 

My DoUy knows not that I write. Nobody does. Not 
even Mr. Hervey. 

Dolly would have several times written : but having 
defended your fault with heat, and with a partiahty that 
alarmed us (such a fali as yours, my dear, must be alarm- 
ing to ali parents), she hás been forbidden, on pain of 
losing our favour for ever : and this at your family*s re- 
quest, as well as by her father's commands. 

You have the poor girFs hourly prayers, I will, how- 
ever, tell you, though she knows not that I do, as well as 
those of Your truly afflicted aunt, 

D. Hervey. 




MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Saturdayy Âpril 22. 

HAVE just now received the inclosed from my 
aunt Hervey. Be pleased, my dear, to keep her 
secret of having written to the unhappy wretch 
her niece. 

I may go to London, I see, or where I will. No matter 
what becomes of me. 

I was the willinger to suspend my journey thither, till 
I heard from Harlowe Place. I thought, if I could be 
oncouraged to hope for a reconciliation, I would let this 
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iuan see, that he should not have me in his power, but 
upon iny owd terms, if at ali. 

But I find I must be his, whetber I will or not ; and 
perbaps through still greater mortifications tban those 
gi-eat ones whicb I have already met with— and must I 
be so absolutely thrown upon a man, with whom I am not 
ut ali satisfied ! 

And now, to know that my father, an hour before he 
received the tidings of my supposed flight, owned that be- 
lo ved me as his life : that he would have been ali conde- 
scension : that he would — Oh ! my dear, how tender, how 
mortifyingly tender, now in him ! My aunt need not 
have been afraid, that it should be known that she has. 
sent me such a letter as this ! — ^A father to kneel to his 
child 1 — ^There would not indeed have been any bearing of 
that ! — ^What I should have done in such a case, I know 
not. Death would have been much more welcome to me 
than such a sight, on such ^n occasion, in behalf of a man. 
so very, very disgustful to me ! 

There may be.murder, my aunt says. This looks as if 
she knew of Singleton's rash plot. Such an upshot, as she 
calls it, of this unhappy afifair, Heaven avert ! 

She flies a thought, that I can less dwell upon — a cruel 
thought — ^but she has a poor opinion of the purity she- 
compliments me with, if she thinks that I am not, by 
God*s gracé, above temptation from this sex. Although I 
never saw a man, whose person I could like, before this 
man;^ yet his faulty character allowed me but little merit 
from the indifiference I pretended to on his account. But 
Llike him less thanever. 

You will say I rave : forbidden to write to my aunt, 
and taught to despair of reconciliation, you, my dear, must 
be troubled with my passionate resentments. What a 
"wretch was I to give him a meeting, since by that I put 
it out of my power to meet my assembled friends ! — Ali 
Tirould now, if I had met them, have been over ; and who- 
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can tell when my present distresses will? — Rid of both inen, 
I had been now perhaps at my aiint Hervey's, or at my 
uncle Anton/s ; wishing for my cousin Morden's amval ; 
who might have accommodated ali. 

Join with me in this prayer, my beloved friend ; for 
your own honour^s sake, as well as for love's sake, join with 
me in it : lest a deviation on my side slionld, with the cen- 
sorious, cast a shade upon a friendship, which has no levity 
in it ; and the basis of which is improvement, as well in 
the greater as lesser duties. 

Cl. Harlowr 

my best, my only friend ! Now indeed is my heart 
broken ! It has received a blow it never will recover. 
Think not of corresponding with a wretch who now seems 
absolutely devoted. How can it be otherwise, if aparentas 
curses have the weight I always attributed to them, and 
have heard so many instances in confirmation of that 
weight! — ^Yes, my dear Miss Howe, superadded to ali 
my afflictions, I have the consequences of a father's curse 
to struggle with ! How shall I support this reflection ? — 
My past and my present situation so much authorising my 
apprehensions ! 

1 have, at last, a letter from my unrelenting sister, 
Would to Heaven I had not provoked it by my second 
letter to my aunt Hervey ! It lay ready for me, it seems. 
The thunder slept, till I awakened it. I inclose the letter 
itself. Transcribe it I cannot. There is no bearing the 
thoughts of it : for the cmse extends to the life beyond 
this. 

I am in the depth of vapourish despondency. I can 
only repeat, Shun, fly, correspond not with a wretch so 
devoted, as 

Cl. BLablowe. 
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TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE ; 

To be left at Mr. Osgood^s, near Soho Square. 

T was expected you would send again to me, or to 
my aunt Hervey. The inclosed has lain ready 
for you therefore by direction. You will have no 
answer from anybody, write to whom you will, and as often 
as you will, and what you will. 

It was designed to bring you back by proper authority, 
or to send you whither the disgraces you have brought 
upon us ali, should be in the likeliest way, after a while, 
to be forgotten. But I believe that design is over : so 
you may range securely — ^nobody will think it worth 
while to give themselves any trouble about you. Yet 
my mother has obtained leave to send you your clothes, 
of ali sorts : but your clothes only. This is a favour 
you 11 see by the within letter not designed you: and 
now not granted for your sake, but because my poor 
mother cannot bear in her sight anything you used to 
wear. Read the inclosed, and tremble. 

Arabella Harlowe. 

to the most ungrateful and undutiful of 

daughters. 

Harlowe Place, April 15. 

SiSTER THAT WAS ! — For I know not what name you 
are permitted, or choose to go by. 

You have filled us ali with distraction. My father, in 
the first agitatipns of his mind, on disco vering your wncked, 
your shameful elopement, imprecated, on his knees, a fear- 
ful curse upon you. Tremble at the recital of it ! — No 
less, than that you may meet your punishment, both 
here and hereafter, by means of the very wretch, in whom 
you have chosea to place your wicked confidence. 

My brother vows revenge upon your libertino — for the 
famil/s sake he vows it — not for yours ! — for he will treat 
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you, he declares, like a common creature, if ever he sees 
you : and doubts not, that this will be your fate. 

My uncle H9,rlowe renounces you for ever. 

So does my uncle Antony. 

Sc does my aunt Hervey. 

So do I, base unworthy creature ! the disgrace of a 
good family, and the property of an infamous rake, as 
questionless you will soon find yourself, if you are not 
already. 

Your books, since they have not taught you what be- 
longs to your family, to your sex, and to your educatiou, 
will not be sent you. Your money neither. Nor yet the 
jewels so undesei-vedly made yours. For it is wished you 
may be seen a beggar along London streets. 

If ali this is heavy, lay your hand to your heart, and ask 
yourself, why you have deserved it ? 

Your worthy Norton is ashamed of you, and mingles her 
tears with your mother's ; both reproaching themselves for 
their shares in you, and in so fruitless an education. 

Everybody, in short, is ashamed of you : but none more 
than Arabella Harlowe. 




MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Tuesdaijy April 25. 

E comforted ; be not dejected ; do not despond, my 
dearest and best-beloved friend. God Almighty 
is just and gracious, and gives not his assent to 
rash and inhuman curses. Can you think that Heaven 
will seal to the black passions of its depraved creatures ? 
If it did, malice, envy, and revenge would triumph ; and 
the best of the human race, blasted by the malignity of 
the worst, would be miserable in both worlds. 

This outrageousness shows only what manner of spirit 
they are of, and how much their sordid views exceed 
their parental love. 'Tis ali owing to rage and disap- 
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pointment—disappointment in designs proper to be frus- 
trated. 

Has not God commanded us to blesa and curse not ? 
Pray for your father then, that he incur not the maledic- 
tion he has announced on yoii ; since he has broken, as 
you see, a command truly divine ; while you, by obeying 
that other precept which enjoins us to pray for them that 
persecute and curse us, will tum the curse into a blessing. 

My mother blames them for this wicked letter of your 
sister ; and she pities you ; and, of her own accord, wished 
me to write to comfort you, for this once : for she says, 
It is pity your heart, which was so noble (and when the 
sense of your fault, and the weight of a parent s curse, are 
so strong upon you) should be quite broken. 

You will now see, that you have nothing left, but to 
overcome ali scrupulousness, and marry as soon as you 
have opportunity. Determine so to do, my dear. 

I will give you a motive for it, regarding myself. For 
this I have resolved, and this I have vowed (O friend, the 
best beloved of my heart, be not angry with me for it ! ) 
That so long as your happiness is in suspenso, I will never 
think of marrying. In justice to the man I shall have, 
I have vowed this : for, my dear, must I not be miserable, 
if you are so ? And what an unworthy wife must I be to 
any man who cannot have interest enough in my heart to 
make his obUgingness a balance for an affliction he has 
not caused ? 

I would show Lovelace your sister*s abominable letter, 
were it to me. I enclose it. It shall not have a place in 
this house. This will enter him of course into the subject 
which now you ought to have most in view. Let him see 
what you suffer for him. He cannot prove base to such an 
excellence. I should never enjoy my head or my senses, 
should this man prove a villain to you ! — With a merit so 
exalted, you may have punishment more than enough for 
your involuntary fault, in that husband. 
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My mother, notwithstanding this particular indulgence^ 
is very positive. They have prevailed upon her, I know, to 
give her word to this purpose — Spiteful poor wretches I 
How I hate in particular your fooUsh uncle Antony ! 

How poor, to withhold from you your books, your jewels^ 
and your money! As money is ali you can at present 
want, since they will vouchsafe to send your clothes, I send 
fifty guineas by the bearer, inclosed in single papers in my 
Norris*s Miscellanies. I charge you, as you love me, 
retum them not. 

I have more at your service. So if you like not your 
lodgings or his beha\âour when you get to town, leave both 
them and him out of hand. 

Once more, my dear, let me beg of you to be comforted. 
Manage with your usual prudence the stake before you, 
and ali will still be happy. Suppose yourself to be me, 
and me to be you (you may — for your distress is mine) ; 
and then you will add full day to these but glimmering 
lights which are held out to you by 

Your ever affectionate and faithful 

Anna Howe. 




MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Wedncsday Moming, Âpril 26. 

OUR letter, my beloved Miss Howe, gives me 
great comfort. How sweetly do I experience the 
Síl truth of the wise man*s observation, That a 
faithful friend is the medicine of life ! 

Ali my comfort is, that your advice repeatedly given ta 
the same purpose, in your kind letter before me, warrants 
me. I now set out the more cheerfuUy to London on that 
account : for before, a heavy weight hung upon my heart ; 
and, although I thought it best and safest to go, yet my 
spirits sank, I know not why, at every motion I made 
towards a preparation for it. 
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I hope no mischief will happen on the road. — I hope 
these violent spirits will not meet. 

Every one is waiting for me. — ^Pardon me, my best, my 
kindest friend, that I retuni your Norris. In these more 
promising prospects, I cannot have occasion for your 
favour. Besides, I have some hope, that with my clothes 
they will send me the money I wrote for, although it is 
denied me in the letter. If they do not, and if I should 
have occasion, I can but signify my want to so ready a 
friend. And I have promised to be obliged only to you. 
But I had rather methinks you should have it still to say, 
if challenged, that nothing of this nature has been either 
requested or done. I say this, with a view entirely to my 
future hopes of recovering your mother's favour, which, 
next to that of my own father and mother, I am most 
solicitous to recover. 

I must acquaint you with one thing more, notwithstand- 
ing my hurry ; and that is, that Mr. Lovelace offered 
either to attend me to Lord M.'s, or to send for his chaplain, 
yesterday. He pressed me to consent to this proposal, 
most eamestly ; and even seemed desirous rather to have 
the ceremony pass here, than in London : for when there 
I had told him, it was time enough to consider of so 
weighty and important a matter. Now, upon the receipt 
of your kind, your consolatory letter, methinks I could 
almost wish it had been in my power to comply with his 
earnest solicitations. But this dreadful letter has unhinged 
my whole frame. Then some little punctilio surely is 
necessary. No preparation made. No articles drawn. 
No licence ready. Grief so extreme : no pleasure in 
prospect, nor so much as in wish — O my dear, who could 
think of entering into so solemn an engagement ! Who, so 
unprepared, could seem to be so ready ! 

Adieu, my best beloved and kindest friend ! Pray for 
your Clarissa. 
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MB. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Monday, April 24. 

ATE is weaving a whimsical web for thy friend ; 
and see not but I shall be inevitably manacled. 
Here have I been at work, dig, dig, dig, like a 
cunning miner, at one time, and spreading my snares, like 
an artful fowler, at another, and exulting in my contrivances 
to get this inimitable creature absolutely into my power. 
Everything made for me. Her brother and uncles were 
but my pioneers : Her father stormed as I directed him 
to storm. Mrs. Howe was acted by the springs I set at 
work : Her daughter was moving for me, and yet imagined 
herself plump against me : And the dear creature herself 
had already run her stubbom neck into my gin, and knew 
not that she was caught ; for I had not drawn my springes 
close about her — And just as ali this was completed, wouldst 
thou believe, that I should be my own enemy, and her 
friend ? — ^That I should be so totally diverted from ali my 
favourite purposes, as to propose to marry her before I 
went to town, in order to put it out of my own power to 
resume them ? 

Well, but how comes this ali about, methinks thou 
askest ? — Thou, Lovelace, dealest in wonders ; yet aimest 
not at the marvellous — How did ali this come about ? 

I will tell thee — I was in danger of losing my charmer 
for ever. — She was soaring upward to her native skies. 
She was got above earth, by means, too, of the earth-born : 
And something extraordinary was to be done to keep her 
with us sublunaries. And what so efifectually as the sooth- 
ing voice of love, and the attracting offer of matrimony 
from a man not hated, can fix the attention of the maiden 
heart aching with uncertainty ; and before impatient of the 
questionable question ? 

This, in short, was the case — while she was refusing ali 
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manner of obligation to me, keeping me at haughty 
distance, in hopes that her cousin Morden's arrival would 
soon fix her in a fuU and absolute independence of me ; 
disgusted likewise at her adorer, for holding himself the 
reins of his own passions, instead of giving them up to her 
control— She writes a letter, urging an answer to a letter 
Lefore sent, for her apparel, her jewels, and some gold, 
which she had left behind her ; ali which was to save her 
pride from obligation, and to promete the independence 
her heart was set upon. And what followed but a shocking 
answer, made still more shocking by the communication of 
a father^s curse upon a daughter deserving only blessings? — 
A curse upon the curser^s heart, and a double one upon 
the transmitter s, the spiteful, the envious Arabella ! 

Absent when it came; on my retum, I found her 
recovering from fits, again to fali into stronger fits ; and 
nobody expecting her life ; half-a-dozen messengers des- 
patched to find me out. Nor wonder at her being so 
affected ; she, whose filial piety gave her dreadful faith in 
a father's curses; and the curse of this gloomy tp^ant 
extending (to use her own words, when she could speak) to 
both worlds — O that it had turned, in the moment of its 
utterance, to a mortal quinsy, and sticking in his gullet 
had choked the old execrator, as a warning to ali such 
unnatural fathers ! 

What a miscreant had I been, not to have endeavoured 
to bring her back, by ali the endearments, by ali the vows, 
by ali the offers, that I could make her ? 

I did bring her back. More than a father to her ; for I 
have given her a life her unnatural father had wellnigh 
taken away : Shall I not cherish the fruits of my own 
benefaction ? I was earnest in my vows to marry ; and my 
ardour to urge the present time was a real ardour. But 
extreme dejection, with a mingled delicacy, that in her 
dying moments I doubt not she will preserve, have caused 
her to refuse me the time, though not the solemnity ; for 
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she has told me, that now she must be whoUy in my pro- 
tection (being destitute of eveiy other ! ) — more indebted, 
still, tby friend, as thou seest, to ber cmel relations, than 
to herself, for her favoíir ! 

She has written to Miss Howe an account of their 
barbarity ; biit has not acquainted her, how very ill she 
was. 

Low, very low, she remains ; yet, dreading her stupid 
brother's enterprise, she wants to be in London where, 
but for this accideut, and (wouldst thou have believed it X) 
for my persuasions, seeing her so very ill, she would have 
been this night ; and we shall aetually set out on 
Wednesday moming, if she be not worse. 

Well, but to return to my principal subject ; let me ob- 
serve, that be my future resolutions what they will as to 
this lady, the contents of the violent letter she has re- 
ceived, have set me at least a month forward with her. I 
can now, as I hinted, talk of love and marriage, without 
control or restriction ; her injunctions no more my terror. 

In this sweetly familiar way shall we set out together 
for London. Mrs. Sorlings's eldest daughter, at my motion, 
is to attend her in the chaise ; while I ride by way of 
escort : For she is extremely apprehensive of the Singleton 
plot ; and has engaged me to be ali patience, if anything 
should happen on the road. But nothing I am sure will 
happen : for, by a letter received just now from Joseph, I 
understand, that James Harlowe has already laid aside bis 
stupid project : and this by the eamest desire of ali those 
of his friends to whom he had communicated it; who 
were afi-aid of the consequences that might attend it. But 
it is not over with me however ; although I am not deter- 
mined at present as to the uses I may make of it. 

But, after ali, I hope I shall be.enabled to be honest 
to a merit so transcendent. The devil take thee though 
for thy opinion given so mal-à-propos, that she may be 
overcome. 



I 
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If thou designest to be honest, methinks thou sayest why 
should not Singleton^s plot be over with thee, as it is with 
her brother ? 

Because (if I must answer thee) where people are so 
modestly doubtful of what they are able to do, it is good 
to leave a loophole. And let me add, that when a man's 
heart is set upon a point, and anything occurs to beat him 
off, he will find it very diflScult, when the suspending 
reason ceases, to forbear resuming it. 

Wedntsdayt Âpril 26. 

At last my lucky star has directed us into the desired 
port, and we are safely laoded. Well says Rowe : 

The wise and active conquer difficiUties 
By daring to attempt them. Sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make th' inipossibility they fear. 

But in the midst of my exultation, something, I know 
not what to call it, checks my joys, and glooms over my 
brighter prospects. If it be not conscience, it is won- 
drously like what I thought so, many, many years ago. 

Surely, Lovelace, methinks thou sayest, thy good motions 
are not gone ofiF already ! Surely thou wilt not now at 
last be a villain to this lady ! 

I can't tell what to say to it. Why would not the dear 
creature accept of me, when I so sincerely offered myself 
to her acceptance ? Things already appear with a very 
different face now I have got her here. Already have our 
mother and her daughters been about me : " Charming 
lady ! What a complexion ! What eyes ! What majesty 
in her person ! — O Mr. Lovelace, you are a happy man ! — 
You owe us such a lady ! " — Then they remind me of my 
revenge, and of my hatred to her whole family. 

Sally was so struck with her, at first sight, that she 
broke out to me in those lines of .Dryden : 
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Fairer to be seen 

Than the fair lily on the flow'ry jrreen ! 
More fresh than May herself in blossoms new ! 

I sent to thy lodgings within half an hour after our 
arrival, to receive thy congratulations upon it : but thou 
wert at Edgeware, it seems. 

My beloved, who is charmingly amended, is retired to 
her constant employment, writing. I must content iny- 
self with the same amuseraent, till she shall be pleased to 
admit me to her presence ; for already have I given to 
every one her cue. 

" And, araong the rest, who dost thou think is to be her 
maid-servant ? — Deb. Butler. 

" Ah, Lovelace 1 

" And ah, Belford ! It can*t be otherwise. But what 
dost think Deb.'s name is to be ? — Why, Dorcas, Dorcas 
Wykes. And won't it be admirable, if either through fear, 
fright, or good liking, we can get my beloved to accept of 
Dorcas Wykes for a bedfellow ? " 

In so many ways will it be now in my power to have 
the dear creature, that I shall not know which of them to 
choose ! — 

But here comes the widow, with Dorcas Wykes in her 
hand, and I am to introduce them both to my fair one. 

So ! — The honest girl is accepted — Of good parentage : 
but, through a neglected education, plaguy illiterate — She 
ean neither write, nor read writing. Akinswoman of Mrs. 
Sinclair — Could not therefore well be refused, the widow 
in person recommending her ; and the wench only taken 
till her Hannah can come. What an advantage has an 
imposing or forward nature over a courteous ore ! — So 
here may somethÍDg arise to lead into correspondences, 
and so forth. To be sure, a person need not be so wary, 
so cautious of what she writes, or what she leaves upon 
her table or toilette, when her attendant cannot read. 

Dorcas is a neat creature, both in person and dress ; her 
countenance not vulgar. And I am in hopes, as I hinted 

TOL. II. c 
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above, that her lady will accept of her for her betifellow^ 
in a strange hooãe, for a week or ão. Bat I saw she had 
a dialike to Ker at her very lirat appearance : yet I tIioagfa.t 
the girl behaved very modestlj — overJid it a littie, per- 
haps — her ladj shrank í>ack, and looked siiy apoa her. 
The doctrine of sympàthies and antipathies is a snrprising 
doctríne. — ^But llorcaa will be exceseivelv obIi:ring, an«i 
wín her lad/a favour âooo, I «loubt not. I ani secore in 
one of the wenchà qualities however — àfae is not to be 
comipte«I. A great poínt that ! — Since a lady and her 
maidy when heartily of one party, will be too hard ior halt* 
a score devilá. 

The dear creatnre was no less shy when the widow inX 
accoeted her, at her alighting. Tet I thooght, that honest 
Doleman'3 letter had prepared her for her masculine 
appearance. 

And now I menúon that letter, why doist thou not wish 
me joy, Jack ? 

Joy of what ? 

Why, joy of my nuptialsw — Know then^ that said, is done 
with me, when I have a niind to have it so ; and that we 
are actually mau and wife : ouly that consummation has 
not passed — bound dowu to the contrary of that, by a 
solemn vow, till a reconciliation with her family take 
place. The women here are told sa They know it, 
before my beloved knows it ; and that^ thou wilt say, is 
odd. 

But how shall I do to make my iaía one keep her 
temper ou the intimation ? Why, is she not here ?— At 
Mrs. Sinclair^s ? — But if she will hear reason, I doubt not 
to convince her, that she ought to acquiesce. 

She will insist, I suppose, upou my leaving her, and 
that I shall not take up my lodgings under the same roof. 
But circumstances are changed since I first made her that 
promise. I have taken ali tbe vacant apartments; and 
must cany this point also. 
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MISS CLABISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Wcdncsday Â/leniocnf April 26. 

T length, my dearest Miss Howe, I am in LondoD, 
and in my new lodgings. They are neatly 
furnished, and the situation, for th o town, is 
pleasant. But, I think, you must not ask me, how I like 
the old gentle>\'oman. Yet sbe seems courteous and 
obliging. Her kinswomen just appeared to welcome me 
at my alighting. They seem to be genteel young women. 
But more of their aunt and of them, as I shall see more. 

Miss Sorlings has an uncle at Barnet, whom she found 
so very ill, that her uneasiness on that account (having 
large expectations from him) made me comply with her 
desire to stay with him. Yet I wished, as her uncle did 
not expect her, that she would see me settled in London ; 
and Mr. Lovelace was still more earnest that she would, 
offering to send her back again in a day or two, and 
urging, that her uncle's malady threatened not a sudden 
change. But leaving the matter to her choice, after she 
knew what would have been mine, she made me not the 
expected compliment. Mr. Lovelace, however, made her 
a handsome present at parting. 

His genteel spirit on ali occasions makes me often wish 
him more consistent. 

As soon as I arrived, I took possession of my apartment. 
I shall make good use of the light closet in it, if I stay 
here any time. 

Here I was broken in upon by Mr. Lovelace ; intro- 

ducing the widow leading in a kinswoman of hers to 

attend me, if I approved of her, till my Hannah should 

come, or till I had provided myself with some other ser- 

vaait. The widow gave her many good qualities; but 

said, that sbe .had pne great defect ; which wa;S, that she 
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could not write, nor read* writing ; that part of her educa- 
tion having been neglected when she was young : but for 
discretion, fidelity, obligingness, she was not to be out- 
done by anybody. She commended her likewise for her 
skill at the needle. 

As for her defect, I can easily forgive that. She is very 
likely and genteel ; too genteel indeed, I think, for a ser- 
vant. But, what I like least of ali in her, she has a 
strange sly eye. I never saw such an eye— half confident, 
I think. But indeed Mrs. Sinclair herself (for that is the 
widow's name) has an odd winking eye ; and her respect- 
fulness seems too much studied, methinks, for the London 
ease and freedom. But people can't help their looks, you 
know ; and after ali, she is extremely civil and obliging. 
And as for the young woman (Dorcas is her name) she 
will not be long with me. 

I accepted her : how could I do otherwise (if I had had 
a mind to make objections, which in my present situation 
I had not), her aunt present, and the young woman also 
present ; and Mr. Lovelace oflScious in his introducing 
them, to oblige me ? But, upon their leaving me, I told 
him (who seemed inclinable to begin a conversation with 
me) that I desired that this apartment might be consi- 
dered as my retirement : that when I saw him it might 
be in the dining-room (which is up a few stairs ; for 
this back house being once two, the rooms do not ali of 
them very conveniently communicate with each other) ; 
and that I might be as little broken in upon as possible, 
when I am here. He withdrew very respectfully to the 
door ; but there stopped ; and asked for my company then 
in the dining-room. If he were about setting out for 
other lodgings, I would go with him now, I told him : but 
if he did not just then go, I would first finish my letter to 
Miss Howe. 

I see he has no mind to leave me, if he can help it. 
My brother's scheme may give him a pretence to try to 
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engage me to dispense with his promise. But if I now do, 
I must quit him of it entirely. 

My approbation of his tender behaviour in the midst 
of my grief has given him a right, as he seems to think, of 
addressing me with ali the freedom of an approved lover. 
I see by this man, that when once a woman embarks with 
this sex, there is no receding. One concession is but the 
prelude to another with them. He has been ever sinc(» 
Sunday last continually complaining of the distance I 
keep him at ; and thinks himself entitled now, to call 
in qiiestion my value for him ; strengthening his doubts 
by my former declared readiness to give him up to a 
reconciliation with my friends — and yet has himself 
fallen off from that obsequioiís tendemess, if I may couple 
the words, which drew from me the concessions he builds 
upon. 

I have tumed over the books I found in my closet ; and 
am not a little pleased with them ; and think the better 
of the people of the house for their sakes. 

Stanhope's Gospels ; Sharp's, Tillotson\s, and South^s 
Sermons; Nelson's Feasts and Fasts; a Sacramental pieco 
of the Bishop of Han, and another of Dr. Gauden, Bishop 
of Exeter ; and Inett s Devotions, are among the devout 
books. 

In the blank leaves of the Nelson and Bishop Gauden, 
is Mrs. Sinclair's name ; and in those of most of the others, 
either Sarah Maiiin, or Mary Horton, the names of the 
two nieces. 

I am exceedingly out of humour with Mr. Lovelace : 
and have great reason to be so. As you will allow, when 
you have read the conversation I am going to give you an 
account of ; for he would not let me rest till I gave him 
my company in the dining-room. 

She Í8 thu8 out of humour with Lovelace, because of a 
confession which he now thinks it pi^udent to mdke. 
He owns to having told Mrs, Sinclair that he and 
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Glarissa are wedded. The lady is indignant at 
8uck a deception — in her own phrdse, ''raves at 
him " — not knowing to what it may lead. She is 
not pacijied by his assurances that he had acted for 
the best ; but softens a little when Lovelace defines 
more a^ccurately the nature of his communication to 
Mrs, Sinclair. '' This" he says, "is what I have 
told the widow before her kinswomen a/rvd before 
your new servant — that indeed we were privately 
married at Hertford, but that yon had p^^elimi- 
narily bound me under a solemn vow. And I am 
most religiously resolved to Jceep, to be content with 
separate apartments, and even not to lodge under 
the same roof, till a certain reconciliation shall 
take placey which is of high consequence to both. 
And further, I have acquainted thera that I have 
selemnly promised to behave to you before everybody 
as if we were only betrothed and not married'* 
Nevertheless, the same night, and much against the 
ivishes of the lady he professed to honour, Lovelace 
contrives to establish himself in Mrs, 8inclair's 
housCj under a pretence of the difficulty of finding 
a^ convenient lodging elsewhere; and he then, in 
a letter to his friend Belford, reveals a scheme 
by which he hopes to gain access to Clarissa's 
chamber, On a pretence that the house isfull, Miss 
Harlowe is requested to allow Miss PaHington, an 
innocent looking girl, to pass the night with her, 
Miss Harlowe refuses with dedsion, and so puts an 
end to the project, Lovelace, however, contrives to 
make her receive, on her supposed marriage, the 
compliments of ali his mole friends, who are in- 
vited to spend an evening at Mrs, 8inclair's, in 
order that the glory of the prize he is intent on 
debasing may be shoivn off to them. Glarissa is not 
. only^ much annoyed at this, she is also offended by 
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ilie behaviour of these gentlemeriy and she condemns 
them severely both to Misa Uowe and to Lovelace. 
Still more is she averse from the wovien of tíhe 
party. A child vn years, who had never caught a 
glimpse of such a world as Lovelace and his com- 
panÀOTvs lived in, she shrinks frora the bold faces and 
the raeretridous airs ofthose with whom she isforced 
into contact. Feminine quickness snpplies theplace 
of matured eayperience, and she svbspects that Mr. 
Lovelace^s acquaintance mith these gaudy women is 
of longer date than he would have her believe, — Ed. 




MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Tuesdayj May 2. 

THOUSAND pounds wouldst thou give for the 
good opinion of this single lady — to be only 
thought tolevably of, and not quite unworthy 
of her conversation, would make thee happy. And at 
parting last night, or rather this moming, thou madest 
me promise a few lines to Edgware, to let thee know what 
she thinks of thee, and of thy brethren. 

Thy thousand pounds, Jack, is ali thy own : for most 
heartily does she dislike ye ali — thee as much as any of 
the rest. 

I must never talk of reformation, she told ine, having 
such companions, and taking such delight as I seemed to 
take, in their frothy conversation. 

She did not like Miss Partington — Let her fortune be 
what it would, and she had heard a great deal said of her 
fortune, she should not choose an intimacy with her. She 
thought it was a hardship to be put upon such a difficulty, 
ajs she was put upon the preceding night, when there were 
lodgers in the front house, whom they had reason to be 
ireer with than, upon so short an acquaintance, with her. 

I pretended to be an utter stranger as to this parti- 
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cular; and, when she explained herself upon it, con- 
demned Mrs. Sinclair's request, and called it a confident 
one. 

She, artfully, made lighter of her denial of the girl for a 
bedfellow, than she thought of it, I eould see that ; for it 
was plain, she supposed there was room for me to think 
she had been either over-nice, or over-cautious. 

I ofFered to resent Mrs. Sinclair's freedom. 

No ; there was no great matter in it. It was best to 
let it pass. It might be thought more particular in her 
to deny such a request, than in Mrs. Sinclair to make it, 
or in Miss Partington to expect it to be complied with. 
But as the people below had a large acquaintance, she did 
not know how often she might have her retirements in- 
vaded, if she gave way. And indeed there were levities 
in the behaviour of that young lady, which she could not 
80 far pass over as to wish an intimacy with her. 

I was nettled. Hard would be the lot of more discreet 
women, as far as I knew, than Miss Partington, were they 
to be judged by so rigid a virtue as hers. 

Not so, she said : but if I really saw nothing excep- 
tionable to a virtuous mind, in that young person^s beha- 
viour, my ignorance of better behaviour was, she must 
needs tell me, as pitiable as hers : and it were to be wished, 
that minds so f aired, for their own sakes, should never be 
separated. 

See, Jack, what I get by my charity ! 

I thanked her heartily. But said, that I must take the 
liberty to observe, that good folks were generally so un- 
charitable, that, devil take me, if I would choose to be 
good, were the consequence to be that I must think 
hardly of the whoie world besides. 

She congratulated me upon my charity : but told me, 
that to enlarge her own, she hoped it would not be ex- 
pected of her to approve of the low company I had brought 
her into last night. 
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And now, Jack, let me know, what thy opinion, and 
the opinions of thy brother varlets, are of my Gloriana. 

I have just now heard, that Hannah hopes to be soon 
well enough to attend her young lady, when íd London. 
It seems the girl has had no physician. I must send her 
one, out of puré love and respect to her mistress. Who 
knows but medicine may weaken nature, and strengthen 
the disease. 

MR. BELFORD TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

EdgwarCf Tuesday NigJU, May 2. 

ITHOUT staying for the promised letter from yoii 




to inform us what the lady says of us, I writc 
to tell you, that we are ali of one opinion with 
regard to her ; which is, that there is not of her age a 
finer woman in the world, as to her understanding. As 
for her person, she is at the age of bloom, and an admir- 
able creature ; a perfect beauty : but this poorer praise, a 
man who has been honoured with her conversation, can 
hardly descend to give ; and yet she was brought amongst 
us contrary to her will. 

And here, let me put a serious question or two. Thinkest 
thou, truly admirable as this lady is, that the end thou 
proposest to thyself, if obtained, is answerable to the 
means, to the trouble thou givest thyself, and to the per- 
fidies, tricks, stratagems, and contrivances thou hast 
already been guilty of, and still meditatest ? In every real 
excellence she surpasses ali her sex. But in the articlo 
thou seekest to subdue her for, a mere sensualist, a Par- 
tington, a Horton, a Martin, would make a sensualist a 
thousand times happier than she either will or can. 

Sweet are tbe joys tliat come with willingness. 

And wouldst thou make her unhappy for her whole life, 
and thyself not happy for a single moment. 

Hitherto, it is not too late ; and that perhaps is as 
much as can be said, if thou meanest to preserve her 
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esteem and good opinion, as well as person ; for I think it 
is irapossible she can get out of thy hands now she is in 
this cursed house. O that damned hypocritical Sinclair, as 
thou callest her ! How was it possible she should behave 
so speciously as she did ali the time the lady stayed with 
us ! — Be honest, and maiTy ; and be thankful, that she will 
xíondescend to have the^. If thou dost not, thou wilt be 
the worst of men ; and wilt be condemned in this world 
and the next : as I am sure thou oughtest, and shouldest 
too, wert thou to be judged by one, who never before was 
so much touched in a woman's favour : and whom thou 
knowest to be 

Thy partial friend, 

J. Belford. 
Our companions consented, that I should withdraw to 
write to the above effect. They can make nothing 
of the characters we write in ; so I read this to them. 
They approve of it ; and of their own motion eacli 
man would set his name to it. I would not delay 
sending it, for fear of some detestable scheme taking 
place. 

Thomas Belton. 

RlCHARD MOWBRAY. 

James Tourville. 
Just now are brought me both yours. I vary not my 
opinion, nor forbear my eamest prayers to you in hçr 
behalf, not with standing her dislike of me. 



MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Thursday, 

R. LOVELACE is extremely sunk in my opinion 

since Monday night : nor see I before me any 

thing that can afford me a pleasing hope. For 

what, with a mind so unequal as his, can be my best hope ? 

I think I mentioned to you, in my former, that my 

clothes were brought me. You fluttered me so, that I am 
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not sure I did. But I know I design ed to mention that 
they were. They were brought me on Thursday ; but 
neither my few guineas with them, nor any of my books, 
except a Drexelius on Uternity, the good old Practice 
of Piety, and a Francis Spira. My brother's wit, I 
suppose. He thinks he does well to point out death and 
despair to me. I wish for the one, and every now and 
then am on the brink of the other. 

You will the less wonder at my being so very solemn, 
when, added to the above, and to my uncertain situation, 
I tell you, that they have sent me with these books a 
letter from my cousin Mordeu. It has set my heart 
against Mr. Lovelace. Against myself too. I sen d it 
enclosed. If you please, my dear, you may read it here. 

COL. MORDEN TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Florencc-y April 13. 

I AM extremely concerned to hear of a diíference be- 
twixt the rest of a family so near and dear to me, and you, 
still dearer to me than any of the rest. 

Your parents, the most indulgent in the world, to a 
child the most deserving, have given way it seems to 
your refusals of several gentlemen. They have contented 
themselves at last to name one with eamestness to you, 
because of the address of another whom they cannot 
approve. 

I know very little of either of the gentlemen : but of 
Mr. Lovelace I know more than of Mr. Sol mes. I wish I 
could say more to his advantage than I can. As to every 
qualification but one, your brother owns there is no com- 
parison. But that one outweighs ali the rest together. 
It cannot- be thought, that Miss Clarissa* Harlowe will 
dispense with morais in a husband. 

What, my dearest cousin, shall I first plead to you on 
this occasion? Your duty, your interest, your temporal, 
and your eternal welfare, do, and may ali, depend upon 
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this single point, the morality of a husband. A woman 
who hath a wicked husband may find it difficult to be 
good, and out of her power to do good ; and is therefore 
in a worse situation than the man can be in, who hath a 
bad wife. You preserve ali your religious regards, I 
understand. I wonder not that you do. I should have 
wondered, had you not. But wliat can you promise 
yourself, as to perseverance in them, with an immoral 
husband ? 

Your brother acknowledges, that Mr. Solmes is not 
near so agreeable in person as Mr. Lovelace. But what is 
person, with such a lady as I have the honour to be now 
writing to ? He owns likewise, that he has not the 
address of Mr. Lovelace : but what a mere personal advan- 
tage is a plausible address, without morais. A woman 
had better take a husband whose manners she w^ere to 
fashion, than to find them ready-fashioned to her hand, at 
the price of his morality ; a price that is often paid for 
travelling accomplishments. 

Mr. Lovelace, I know, deserves to have an exception 
made in his favour ; for he is really a man of parts and 
leaming : he was esteemed so both here and at Rome ; 
and a fine person, and a generous tum of mind, gave him 
great advantages. But you need not be told, that a 
libertine man of sense does infinitely more mischief, than 
a libeiiine of weak parts is able to do. And this I will 
tell you farther, that it was Mr. Lovelace*s own fault that 
he was not still more respected than he was, among the 
literati here. There were, in short, some liberties in which 
he indulged himself, that endangered his person and his 
liberty ; and made the best and most worthy of those 
who honoured him with their notice, give him up; and 
his stay both at Florence and at Bome shorter than he 
designed. 

This is ali I choose to say of Mr. Lovelace. I had much 
rather have had reason to give him a quite contrary cha- 
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racter. But as to rakes or libertines in general, I, who 
know them well, must be allowed, because of the mischiefs 
they have always in their hearts, and too often in their 
power, to do your sex, to add still a few more words upon 
this topic. 

A libertino, my dear cousin, a plotting, an intriguing 
libertine, must be generally reraorseless — unjust he must 
always be. The noble rule, of doing to others what he 
would have done to himself, is the first rule he breaks ; 
and every day he breaks it ; the oftener, the greater his 
triumph. He has great contempt for your sex. He be- 
lieves no woman chaste, because he is a profligate. Every 
woman who favours him, confirms him in his wicked 
incredulity. He is always plotting to extend the mischiefs 
he delights in. If a woman loves such a man, how can 
she bear the thought of dividing her interest in his afFec- 
tions, with half the town, and that perhaps the dregs 
of it? 

Weigh ali these things, which I might insist upon to 
more advantage, did I think it needful to one of your 
prudence — weigh them well, my beloved cousin ; and if 
it be not the will of your parents that you should continue 
single, resolve to oblige them ; and let it not be said, that 
the powers of fancy shall (as in many others of your sex) 
be too hard for your duty and your prudence. The less 
agreeable the man, the more obliging the compliance. 
Remember, that he is a sober man — a man who has repu- 
tation to lose, and whose reputation therefore is a security 
for his good behaviour to you. 

I have written a very long letter, and will add no more, 
than that I am, with the greatest respect, my dearest 
cousin, 

Your most affectionate and faithful servant, 

Wm. Morden. 

I will suppose my dear Miss Howe, that you have read 
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my cousin'B letter. It is now in vain to wish it had.come 
sooner. But if it had, I might perhapa have been so rash 
as to give Mr. Lovelace the fatal meeting, as I little 
thought of going away with him. 

This letter waa enclosed (opened) in a blauk cover. 
Scorn and detest me as they will, I wonder that one line 
was not sent with it — were it but to Lave more particu- 
larly pointed the design of it, in the same generoua spirit, 
that sent me the Spira. 

The sealing of the cover was with black wax, I hope 
there is no new occasion in the family to give reason for 
black wax. But, if there were, it would, to be sure, have 
been mentioned, and laid at my door — perhaps too juatly ! 

I had begun a letter to my cousin Morden some time 
ago : but now I can never end it. You will believe I can- 
not : for how shall I tell him, that ali his compliments ai-e 
misbestowed t That ali his advice is thrown away í AU 
his wamings vain ? And that even my highest expectation 
is to be the 'fâfe of that free liver, whom he 30 pathetically 
wams me to shun ? 

I must lay down my pen. I must brood over these 
refiections. Once more, before I enclose my cousin'3 
letter, I will peruse it : and then I shall have it by heart. 



\ 



CLAEISSA HABLOWB TO MISS HOWE. 

Sunday Sight, May 7. 

She tella Miaa Howe, that now her clotkes are come, Mr. 
Lovelace ia continually teazing her to go abroaã 
■with kvm •m <t coacfe, attended by whom she pteasea 
o/ lier owií sex, eitker for the air, ar ta the -pubUc 
di/uers^ions. 

Sh» gwes ihe particutars of a conversation tkat kaa passed 
hetween them o/i. that aubject, and hia several propo- 
sals. But takes noiice, that he aaya tioí the leaet word 
of the solemnity which he so miwA presaedfor befoi-e 
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tímj carne to town ; and which, as she observes, was 
necessaiy to give propriety to his proposals. 

OW, my dear, says she, I caDuot bear the life I live. 
I would be glad at my heart to be out of his 
reach. If I were, he should soon find the dif- 
ference. If I must bé humbled, it had better be by thoso 
to whom I owe duty, than by him. My auiit writes in her 
letter, that she dare not propose anything in my favour. 
You tell me, that, upon enquiry, you find, that, had I not 
been unhappily seduced away, a change of measures was 
aetually resolved upon ; and that my mother particularly, 
was determined to exert herself for the restoration of the 
family peace ; and, in order to succeed the better, had 
thoughts of trying to engage my uncle Harlowe in her party. 
/ What I ara thinking of, is this — " Suppose Mr. Hickman, 
whose good character has gained him every bodys respect, 
should put himself in my uncle Harlowe's way ? And (as 
if from your knowledge of the state of things between Mr. 
Lovelace and me) assure him not only of the above 
particulars, but that I am under no obligations that shall 
hinder me from taking his directions ? " 

I submit the whole to your discretion, whether to pur- 
sue it at ali, or in what manner. But if it be pursued, and 
if my uncle refuses to interest himself in my favour upon 
Mr. Hickman*s application as from you (for so, for obvious 
reasons, it must be put) I can then have no hope ; and my 
next step, in the mind I am in, shall be to tHrow myself 
into the protection of the ladies of his family. 

The Lady dates again on Monday, to let Miss Howe know, 
that Mr. Lovelace, on ohserving her uneasiness, had 
introduced to her Mr. Mennell, Mrs. Fretchvillés 
kinsman, who managed ali her affairs. She calls 
him a young offi/ier of sense and politeness, who 
gave her an account of the house and furniture, to 
the same effect that Mr. Lovelace had done hefoi^e ; 
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as also of the melancholy tvay Mrs. Fretchville 
is in. 
She tells Miss Howe, how extremely urgent Mr. Lovelace 
was with the gentleman, to get his spouse (as he now 
always calls her befo7'e company) a sight of the 
houae : And that Mr. Mennell undertook that very 
aftei^noon to show her ali of it, except the apartment 
Mrs. Fretchville should he in when she went. But 
tíiat she chose not to take another step till she knew 
how she approved of her scheme to have her uncle 
sounded ; and with what success, if tried, it would 
he attended. 



MR LOVELACE TO MR. BELFORD. 

Mr. Lovelace, in his humorous way, gives his friend an 
account of the lady's peevishness and dejection, on 
receiving a letter %vith her clothes. He regrets that he 
has lost her confidence ; which he attributes to his 
hringing her into the company of his four com- 
panions. Yet he thinks he onust excuse them, and 
censure her for over niceness ; for that he never saw 
nnen behave hetter, at least not theni. 

Mentioning his introducing Mr. Mennell to her, 

OW, Jack, says he, was it not very kind of Mr. 
Mennell (Captain Mennell I sometimes call him ; 
for among the military men there is no such 
ofBcer, thou knowest, as a Lieutenant, or an Ensign — was 
it not very kind in him) to come along with me so readily 
as he did, to satisfy my beloved about the vapourish lady 
and the house ? 

But who is Captain Mennell ? methinks thou askest : 
I never heard of such a man as Captain Mennell. 

Very likely. But knowest thou not young Newcomb, 
honest Doleman*s nephew ? 
0-ho ! is it he ? 
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It is. And I have changed his name by virtue of my 
own single authority. 

But Mennell, now he has seen tbis angel of a woman, 
has qualms ; thafs the devil ! I sball bave enougb to do 
to keep bim right. But it is tbe less wonder, tbat be 
sbould stagger, wben a few bours conversation witb tbe 
same lady could make four mucb more bardened varlets 
find bearts. — Only, tbat I am confident, tbat I sball at last 
reward ber virtue, if ber virtue overcome me, or I sbould 
find it impossible to persevere — for at times, I bave con- 
founded qualms myself. But say not a word of tbem to 
tbe confratemity : nor laugb at me for tbem tbyself. 
In another letter, dated Monday night, he writes as 
followa : 

Tbis perverse lady keeps me at sucb distance, tbat I am 
sure sometbing is going on between ber and Miss Howe, 
notwitbstanding tbe probibition from Mrs. Howe to botb : 

It is impossible tbat one so young and so inexperienced 
as sbe is, can bave ali ber caution from berself; tbe 
bebaviour of tbe women so unexceptionable ; no revellings, 
no company ever admitted into tbis inner bouse ; ali 
genteel, quiet, and easy, in it ; tbe nympbs well bred, and 
well read ; ber first disgusts to tbe old one got over — It 
must be Miss Howe tberefore (wbo once was in danger of 
being taken in by one of our class, by bonest Sir George 
Colmar, as tbou bast beard) tbat makes my progress 
difficult. 

I sball never rest till I bave discovered in tbe first place, 
wbere tbe dear creature puts ber letters ; and in tbe next 
till I bave got ber to a play, to a concert, or to take an 
airing witb me out of town for a day or two. 

Dorcas, wbo is ever attentive to ali ber lady's motions, 
has given me some instances of ber mistress's precautions. 
Sbe wafers ber letters, it seems, in two places ; pricks tbe 
wafers; and tben seals upon tbem. No doubt but tbe 
same care is taken witb regard to tbose brougbt to h( 
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forshe always examines the seals of the latter before she 
opens them. 

I must, I must come at them. This difficulty augments 
my curiosity. Strange, so much as she writes, aad at ali 
hours, that not one sleepy or forgetful momentihas offered 
in our favour ! 

I am a very unhappy .man. Thia lady is said to be one 
of the sweetest temperedcreatures in the woiid : And so 
I thought her. But to me, she is one of the most perverso. 
I never was supposed to be an ill-natured mortal neither. 
How can it be ? I imagined for a long while, that we were 
bom to make each other happy : But, quite the contrary ; 
we really seem to be sent to plague each other. 

But I will lead to the occasion of this preamble. 

I had been out On my retum, meeting Boroas on the 
stairs — ^Your lady in her chamber, Dorcas ? In the dining- 
room, sir : And if ever you hope for an opportunity to 
come at a letter, it must be now. For at her feet I saw 
one lie> which, as may be seen by its open folds, she has 
been reading, with a little parcel of others she is now 
busied with-^AU pulled out of her pocket, as I believe : 
So, sii-, you'U know where to find them another time. 

I was ready to leap for joy, and instantly resolved to 
bring forward an expedient which I had held in petto ; 
and entering into the dining-room, with an air of transport> 
I boldly clasped my arms about her, as she sat; she 
huddling up her papers in her handkerchief ali the time ; 
the dropped paper unseen.. O my dearest hfe, a lucky ex- 
pedient have Mr. Mennell and I hit upon, just now. In 
order to hasten Mrs. Fretchville to quit the house, I have 
agreed, if you approve of it, to entertain her cook, her 
housemaid, and two men-servants (about whom she was 
very solicitous) till you are provided to your mind. And 
that no accommodations may be wanted, I have consented 
to take the household linen at an appraisement. 

I am to pay down five hundred pound% and the remain'- 
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•der as soon as the bills can be looked up, and the amount 
of them adjusted. Thus wiU you have a charming house 
•entirely ready to receive you. Some of the ladies of < my 
family will sdon be with you : They will not permit you 
long to suspend my happy day. And that notbing may be 
wanted to gratify your utmost punctilio, I will till then 
Kíonsent to stay here at Mrs. Sinclair's, while you reside at 
your new house ; and leave the rest to your own gene- 
rosity, O my beloved creature, will not this be agreeable 
iio you ? I am sure it will — it must — and clasping her 
*closer to me, I gave her a more fervent kiss than ever I 
had dared to give her before. I permitted not my ardour 
iio overcome my discretion however; for I took care to set 
my foot upon the letter, and scraped it fai-ther from her, 
as it were behind her chair. 

She was in a passion at the liberty I took, Bowing low, 
I begged her pardon ; and stooping still lower, in the same 
motion, took up the letter, and whipt it into my bosom. 

Pox on me, for a puppy, a fool, a blockhead, a clumsy 
varlet, a mere Jack Belford . — I thought myself a much 
cleverer fellow than I am ! — Why could I not have been 
foUowed in by Dorcas; who might have taken it up, 
while I addressed her lady ? 

For here, the letter being unfolded, I could not put it 
into my bosom, without alarming her ears, as my sudden 
motion did her eyes. — Up she flew in a moment : Traitor ! 
Judas ! her eyes flashing lightning, and a perturbation in 
her eager countenance, so charming ! — What have you 
taken up ? — ^And then, what for both my ears I durst not 
to have done to her, she made no scruple to seize the 
stolen letter, though in my bosom. 

What was to be done on so palpable a detection ? — I 
•clasped her hand, which had hold of the ravished paper, 
l)etween mine : O my beloved creature ! said I, can you 
think I have not some curiosity ? Is it possiblè you can 
be thus for. ever employed ; and I, loving narrativo letter- 
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writing above every other species of writing, and admiring 
yoiir talent that way, should not (thus upon the dawn of 
my happiness, as I presume to hope) bum with a desire 
to be admitted into so sweet a correspondence ? 

Let go my hand ! — stamping with her pretty foot : 
how dare you, sir ! At this rate, I see — ^too plainly I see 
— ^and more she could not say : but, gasping, was ready to 
faint with passion and afFright ; the devil a bit of her 
accustomed gentleness to be seen in her charming face, or 
to be heard in her musical voice. 

Having gone thus far, loth, very loth was I to lose my 
prize — Once more I got hold of the rumpled-up letter ! — 
Impudent man! were her words: stamping again. For 
God's sake, then it was. I let go my prize, lest she should 
faint away: but had the pleasure first to find my hand 
within both hers, she trying to open my reluctant fingers. 
How near was my heart at that moment to my hand, 
throbbing to my fingers' ends, to be thus familiarly, 
although angrily, treated by the chaimer of my soul ! 

When she had got it in her possession, she flew to the 
door. I threw myself in her way, shut it, and, in the 
humblest manner, besought her to forgive me. And yet 
do you think the Harlowe-hearted charmer (notwith- 
standing the agreeable annunciation I came in with) 
would forgive me ? — No truly ; but pushing me rudely 
from the door, as if I had been nothing, she gaining 
that force through passion, which I had lost through fear, 
out she shot to her own apartment (thank my stars she 
could fly no further !) ; and as soon as she entered it, in a 
passion still, she doubled-locked and double-bolted herself 
in. This my comfort, on reflection, that, upon a greater 
offence, it cannot be worse. 

I retreated to my own apartment, with my heart fuU : 
and, my man Will not being near me, gave myself a 
plaguey knock on the forehead, with my double fist. 
And now is my charmer shut up from me : refusing to 
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see me ; refusing her meais. She resolves not to see me ; 
that*s more : — never again, if she can help it ; and in the 
mind she is in — I hope she has said. 

The dear creatures, whenever they quarrel with their 
humble servants, should always remember this saving 
clause, that they may not be forswom. 

But thinkest thou that I will not make it the subject 
of one of my firat plots, to inform myself of the reason 
why ali this commotion was necessary on so slight an 
occasion as this would have been, were not the letters 
that pass between these ladies of a treasonable nature ? 

Wednesday Moming. 

No admission to breakfast, any more than to supper. I 
wísh this lady is not a simpleton, after ali. 

I must keep a good look-out. She is not now afraid of 
her brother's plot. I shan't be at ali surprised, if Single- 
ton calls upon Miss Howe, as the only person who knows, 
or is likely to know, where Miss Harlowe is ; pretending 
to have affairs of importance, and of particular service to 
her, if he can but be admitted to her speech — of compro- 
mise, who knows, from her brother ? 

Then will Miss Howe wam her to keep close. . Then 
will my protection be again necessary. This will do, I 
believe. Anything from Miss Howe must. 

Joseph Leman is a vile fellow with her, and my imple- 
ment. Joseph, honest Joseph, as I call him, may hang 
himself. I have played him ofF enough, and have very 
little further use for him. No need to wear one plot to 
the stumps, when I can find new ones every hour. 

Nor blame me for the use I make of my talents. Who, 
that hath such, will let 'em be idle ? 

Well then, I will find a Singleton ; that's ali I have to 
do. 
. Instantly find one ! — ^Will ! — 

Sir— 
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This moment call me hither thy cousin Paul Wheatly^ 
just come from sea, whom thou wert recommending to 
my service, if I were to many, and kéep a pleasure- 
boat. 

Presto— WilFs gone — Paul will be here presently. Pre- 
sently will he be gone to Mrs. Howe^s. If Paul be 
Singleton's mate, coming from his captain, it will do aa. 
well as if it were Singleton himself. 

But to own the truth, I have overplotted myself. Tá 
make my work secure, as I thought, I have frightened 
the dear creature with the sight of my four Hottentots, 
and I shall be a long time, I doubt, before I can recover 
my lost ground. And then this cursed family at Har- 
lowe Place have made her out of humour with me, with. 
herself, and with ali the world, but Miss Howe, who, no. 
doubt, is continually adding difficulties to my other diffi- 
culties. 

I am very unwilling to have recourse to measures which 
these demons below are continually urging me to take ; 
because I am sure, that, at last, I shall be brought to 
make her legally mine. 

One complete trial over, and I think I wiU do her noble 
justice. 

Well, PauFs gone — gone already — has ali his lessons. 
A notable fellow I — Lord W.'s necessary-man was Paul 
before he went to sea. A more sensible rogue Paul than 
Joseph ! Not such a pretender to piety neither, as the 
other. At what a price have I bought that Joseph! I 
believe I must punish the rascai at last : but must let him 
marry first: then (though that may be punishment enough) 
I shall punish two at once in the man and his wife. And 
how richly does Betty deserve punishment for her be- 
haviour to my goddess ? 

But now I hear the rusty hinges of my beloved's door 
give me creaking invitation. My heart creaks and throbs^ 
with respondent trepidations : whimsical enough though !. 
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For what relation has a lovers heart to a rusty pair of 
hinges ? But they are the hinges that open and shut 
the door of my belaved's bedchamber. Relation enough 
in that. 

. She calls her maid Dorcas. No doubt, that I may heár 
her harmonious voice, and to give me an opportunity to 
pour out my soul at her feet ; to renew ali my vows ; and 
to receive her pai-don for the past ofifence ; and then, with 
"what pleasure shall I begin upon a new score ; and after- 
wards wipe out that ; and begin another, and another ; 
till the last offence passes ; and there can be no other ! 
And once, after that, to be forgiven, will be to be forgiven 
for ever. 

The door is again shut. Dorcas tells me, that her Lady 
denies to admit me to dine with her; a favour I had 
ordered the wench to beseech her to grant me, the next 
time she saw her — not uncivilly, however, denies — coming 
to by degrees ! 

But here I conclude ; though the tyranness leaves me 
nothing to do, but to read, write, and fret. 

Subscription is formal between us. Besides, I ítm so 
totally her8,.that I cannot say how much I am thine or 
aay other person^s. 

MISS CLABISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Tucsday^ May 9. 

F, my dear, you approve of the application to my 
Uncle Harlowe, I wish it may be made as soon 
as possible. We are quite out again. I have 
shut myself up: from him. 'The offence indeed not very 
great — and yet it is too. He had like to have got a 
letter. One of yours. But ne ver will I write again, or 
re-peruse my papers, in an apartment where he thinks 
himself entitled to come. He did not read a line of it. 
Indeed he did not. So don't be alarmed. And rely 
iupan future caution. 
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Thus it was. The sun being upon my closet, and Mr. 
Lovelace abroad — 

She then gives Mias Howe an account of his coming in 

by surprise upon her : of his fiuUering speeck : of 

his bold address : of her struggle with hvm for the 

letter, &c. 

And now, my dear, proceeds she, I am more and more 

convinced, that I am too much in his power to make it 

prudent to stay with him. And if my friends will but 

give me hope, I will resolve to abandon him for ever. 

Adieu, my dearest friend ! — May your heart never 
know the hundredth part of the pain mine at present 
feels ! prays 

Your Clarissa Harlowe. 




MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Wednesdayf May 10. 

WILL write ! No man shall write for me. No 
woman shall hinder me from writing. Surely I 
am of age to distinguish between reason and 
caprice. I am not writing to a man, am I ? — If I were 
carrying on a correspondence with a fellow, of whom my 
mother disapproved, and whom it might be improper for 
me to encourage, my own honour and my duty would 
engage my obedience. But as the case is so widely 
different, not a word more on this subject, I beseech you ! 

I much approve of your resolution to leave this 
wretch, if you can make up with your uncle. 

I hate the man — ^most heartily do I hate him, for his 
teazing ways. The very reading of your account of them 
teazes me almost as much as they can you. May you 
have encouragement to fly the foolish wretch ! 

I have other reasons to wish you may : for I have just 
made an acquaintance with one who knows a vast deal of 
his private history. The man is really a villain, my dear ! 
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an execrable one ! if ali be true that I have heard : and 
yet I am promised other particulars. I do assure you, 
my dear friend, that had he a dozen lives, he might have 
forfeited them ali, and been dead twenty crimes ago. 

I am sorry to tell you, that I have reason to think, that 
your brother has not laid aside his foolish plot. A sun- 
bumt, sailor-looking fellow was with me just now, pre- 
tending great service to you from Captain Singleton, 
could he be admitted to your speech. I pleaded igno- 
rance, as to the place of your abode. The fellow was too 
well instructed for me to get anything out of him. 
Your ever faithful and afifectionate, 

Anna Howe. 

miss clarissa harlowe, to miss howe. 

Bunday^ May 14. 

HAVE not been able to avoid a short debate 
with Mr. Lovelace. I had ordered a coach to 
the door. When I had notice that it was come, 
I went out of my chamber to go to it ; but met him 
dressed on the stairs-head with a book in his hand, but 
without his hat and sword. He asked with an air very 
solemn, yet respectful, if I were going abroad. I told him 
I was. He desired leave to attend me, if I were going to 
church. I refused him. And then he complained heavily 
of my treatment of him ; and declared that he would not 
live such another week as the past, for the world. 

I owned to him very frankly, that I had made an appli- 
cation to my friends ; and that I was resolved to keep 
myself to myself till I knew the issue of it. 

He coloured, and seemed surprised. But checking 
himself in something he was going to say, he pleaded my 
danger from Singleton, and again desired to attend me. 

Ajid then he told me, that Mrs. Fretchville had desired 
to continue a fortnight longer in the house. She found, 
said he, that I was unable to determine about entering 
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upon it ; and now who knows when such a vapourisli 
creature will come to a resolution ? This, madam, has 
been an unhappy week ; for had I not stood upon sucli 
bad terms with you, you might have been now mistress of 
that house ; and probably had my cousin Montague, if 
not Lady Betty, actually with you. 

And so, sir, taking ali you say for granted, your cousin 
Montague cannot come to Mrs. Sinclair's ? What, pray^ 
is her objection to Mrs. Sinclair's ? Is this house fit for 
me to live in â month or two, and not fit for any of your 
relations for a few days ? And Mrs. Fretchville has taken 
more time too 1— Then, pushing by him, I hurried down 
stairs. 

Dorcas just then bringing him his sword and hat, he 
opened the street door, and taking my reluctant hand, led 
me, in a very obsequious manner, to the coach. People 
passing by, stopped, stared, and whispered — ^But he is sa 
graceful in his person and dress, that he generally takes. 
every eye. 

I was uneasy to be so gazed at ; and he stepped in after 
me, and the coachman drove to St. Paurs. 

He was very full of assiduities ali the way ; while I was. 
as reserved as possible : and when I retumed, dined, as I 
had done the greatest pai-t of the week, by myself. 

He told me, upon my resolving to do so, that although 
he would continue his passivo observance till I knew the 
issue of my application ; yet I must expect, that then I 
should not rest one moment till I had fixed his happy 
day : for that his very soul was fretted with my slights, 
resentments, and delays. 

A -svretch ! when I can say, to my infinito regret, 
on a double account, that ali he complains of is owing to 
himself ! 

O that I may have good tidings from my uncle ! Your 

Clabissa Harlowe. 
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MISS HOWE TO MRS. JUDITH NORTON. 

Thursday, May 11. 

OOD MRS. NORTON,— Cannot you, without 
naming me as an adviser, who am hated by the 
family, contrive a way to let Mrs. Harlowe know, 
that in an accidental conversation with me, you had been 
assm*ed, that my beloved friend pines after a reconciliation 
with her relations ? That she has hitherto, in hopes of it,. 
refíised to enter into any obligation that shall be in the 
least an hindrance to it : that she would fain avoid giving 
Mr. Lovelace a right to make her family uneasy in rela- 
tion to her grandfather*s estate : that ali she wishes for 
still, is to be indulged in her choice of a single life, and, 
on that condition, would make her father's pleasure hers 
with regard to that estate : that Mr. Lovelace is con- 
tinually pressing her to marry him ; and ali his friends 
likewise : but that I am sure, she has so little liking to 
the man, because of his faulty morais, and of the anti- 
pathy of her relations to him, that if she, had any hope 
given her of a reconciliation, she would forego ali thoughts 
of him, and put herself into her father's protection. But 
that their resolution must be speedy; for otherwise she 
would find herself obliged to give way to his pressing 
entreaties ; and it might then be out of her power to pre- 
vent disagreeable litigations. 

I do assure you, Mrs. Norton, upon my honour, that our 
dearest friend knows nothing of this procedure of mine. 

Pray acquaint me by a line of the result of your inter- 
position. If it prove not such as may be reasonably hoped 
for, our dear friend shall know nothing of this step 
from me ; and pray let her not from you. For, in that 
case, it would only give deeper grief to a heart already 
too much afflicted. I am, dear and worthy Mrs. Norton, 

Your true friend, 

Anna Howe. 
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MES. NORTON TO MISS HOWE. 

Saturday, May 13. 




EAR MADAM, — My heart is almost broken to be 
obliged to let you know, that such is the situa- 
tion of things in the family of my ever dear 
Miss Harlowe, that there can be at present no success 
expected from any application in her favour. Her poor 
mother is to be pitied. I have a most affecting letter 
from her ; but must not communicate it to you ; and she 
forbids me to let it be known that she writes upon the 
subject ; although she is compelled, as it were, to do it, 
for the ease of her own heart. I mention it therefore, in 
confidence. 

I hope in God that my beloved young lady has preserved 
her honour inviolate. I hope there is not a man breathing 
who could attempt a sacrilege so detestable. I have no 
apprehension of a failure in a virtue so established. God 
for ever keep so puré a heart out of the reach of surprises 
and violence ! Ease, dear madam, I beseech you, my over- 
anxious heai-t, by one line, by the bearer, although but by 
one line, to acquaint me (as surely you can) that her 
honour is unsullied. — If it be not, adieu to ali the com- 
forts this life can give : Since none will it be able to 
afford 

To the poor Judith Norton. 



MlSS HOWE TO MRS. JUDITH NORTON. 

Saturday Evening, May 13. 

EAR GOOD WOMAN,— Your beloved*s honour 
is inviolate ! — Must be inviolate ! And will be 
so, in spite of men and devils. Could I have 
had hope of a reconciliation, ali my view was, that she 
should not have had this man. — ^AU that can be said 
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now, is, she must run the risk of a bad husband : she, of 
whom no man living is worthy ! 

You pity her mother — So do not I ! I pity no mother, 
that puts it out of her power to show maternal love, and 
humanity, in order to patch up for herself a precarious and 
sorry quiet, which every blast of wind shall disturb. 

I repeat that I pity none of them. Our beloved friend 
only deserves pity. She had never been in the hands of 
this man, but for them. She is quite blameless. You 
don't know ali her story. Were I to tell you that she had 
no intention to go off with this man, it would avail her 
nothing. It would only serve to condemn, with those who 
drove her to extremities, him, who now must be her 
refugo. I am 

Your sincere friend and servant, 

Anna Howr 

miss howe to miss clarissa harlowe. 

Simdayy May 14. 

OW it is now, my dear, between you and Mr. 

Lovelace, I cannot tell. But wicked as the man 

is, I am afraid he must be your lord and master. 

I called him by several very hard names in my last. I 

had but just heard of some of his vilenesses, when I sat 

down to wiite ; so my indignation was raised. But on 

inquiry, and recoUection, I find that the facts lai d to his 

charge were ali of them committed some time ago — not 

since he has had strong hopes of your favour. 

Yet his teasing ways are intolerable : his acquiescence 
with your slight delays, and his resignedness to the dis- 
tance you now keep him at (for a fault so much slighter as 
he must think, than the punishment) are unaccountable : 
he doubts your love of him, that is very probable ; but 
you have reason to be surprised at his want of ardour ; a 
blessing so great within his reach, as I may say. 

There is yet, to a person of your fortune and indepen- 
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dence, a good deal to do, if you enter upoa those terms 
which oiight to be entered upon. I don't find, that he has 
once talked of settlements ; nor yet of the licence. A 
foolish wretch ! — But as your evil destiny has thrown you 
out of ali otiier protection and mediation, you must be 
father, mother, uncle to yourself ; and enter upon the 
requisite points for yourself. 

" Mr. Lovelace/' would I say ; yet hate the foolish fellow/ 
for his low, his stupid pride, in wishing to triumph over 
the dignity of his own wife ; — " I am by your means de- 
prived of every friend I have in the world. In what light 
am I to look upon you % I have well considered of every- 
thing. You have made some people, much against my , 
liking, think me a wife : others know I am not married ; 
nor do I desire anybody should believe I am. Do you 
think your being here in the same house with me can be 
to my reputation ? You talked to me of Mrs. Fretchville's 
house." This will bring him to renew his last discourse 
on that subject, if he does not revive it of himself. " If 
Mrs. Fretchville knows not her own mind, what is her 
house to me ? You talked of bringing up your cousin 
Montague to bear me company : If my brother's schemes 
be your pretence for not going yourself to fetch her^ you 
can write to her. I insist upon bringing these two points 
to an issue. Off or on, ought to be indifferent to me, if so 
iio them." 

This is my advice : Mend it as circumstances ofifer, and 
foUow your own. But indeed, my dear, this, or something 
like it, would I do. And let him tell me afterwards, if 
he dared or would, that he humbled down to his shoe- 
buckles the person it would have been his glory to 
exalt. 

Adieu, mydearest friend, 

Anna Howe. 
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MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Mondayy May 15. 

|0W indeed it is evident, my best, my only friend, 
that I have but one choice to make. And now 
do I find, tbat I have carried my resentment 
^gainst this man too far ; since now I am to appear as if 
iinder an obligation to his patience vvith me for a conduct, 
which perhaps he will think (if not humoursome and 
childish) plainly demonstrative of my little esteem of him ; 
of but a secondary esteem at least, where before, his pride 
rather than his merit, had made him expect a first. O my 
dear ! to be cast upon a man, that is not a generous man ; 
that is indeed a cruel man ! A man that is capable of 
creating a distress to a young creature, who by her evil 
destiny is thrown into his power ; and then of enjoying it, 
as I may say ! What a fate is mine ! 

Bad as the retums are which my application by Mr. 
Hickman has met with, you tell me, " that you have not 
acquainted me with ali the bad ; nor now, perhaps, ever 
wiU." Have you worse than this, my dear, behind ? — 
Surely my father has not renewed his dreadful maledic- 
tion ! — Surely, if so, my mother has not joined in it ! 
Have my imcles given it their sanction, and made it a 
family act ? And themselves thereby more really faulty, 
than ever they suppose me to be, though I the cause of 
that greater fault in them ? — What, my dear, is the worst, 
that you will leave for ever unrevealed ? 

O Lovelace ! why comest thou not just now, while these 
black prospects are before me ? For now, couldst thou 
look into my heart, wouldst thou see a distress worthy of 
thy barbarous triumph ! 

He went out in the moming ; intending not to retum to 
dinn^', unless (as he sent me word) I would admit him to 
dine with me. 
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I excused myself. The man, whose anger is now to 
be of such high importance to me, was, it seems, dis- 
pleased. 

But let me sit with my hands before me, ali patience, 
ali resignation ; for I think I hear him coming up. Or 
shall I roundiy accost him, in the words, in the form, 
which you, my dear, have prescribed ? 

He is come in. He has sent to me, ali impatience, as 
Dorcas says, by his aspect. — ^But I cannot, cannot see 
him ! 

Monday NigTU. 

The contents of your letter, and my own heavy reflec- 
tions, rendered me incapable of seeing this expecting man. 
The first word he asked Dorcas, was, if I had received a 
letter since he had been out ? She told me this ; and her 
answer, that I had ; and was fasting, and had been in 
tears ever since. 

He sent to desire an interview with me. 

I answered by her, that I was not very well. In the 
moming, if better, I would see him as soon as he pleased. 

Very humble ! was it not, my dear ? Yet he was too 
royal to take it for humility; for Dorcas told me, he 
rubbed one side of his face impatiently ; and said a rash 
word, and was out of humoiir ; stalking about the room. 

Half an hour after, he sent again ; desiring very 
eamestly, that I would admit him to supper with me. 
He would enter upon no subjects of conversation, but 
what I should lead to. 

So I should have been at liberty, you see, to court him I 

I again desired to be excused. 

Indeed, my dear, my eyes were swelled : I was very 
low-spirited ; and could not think of entering ali at once, 
after the distance I had kept him at for several days, into 
the freedom of conversation which the utter rejection I 
have met with from my relations, as well as your advice, 
has made necessary. 
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He sent up to tell me, that as he heard I was fasting, 
if I would promise to eat some chicken which Mrs. Sinclair 
had ordered for supper, he would acquiesce. — ^Very kind 
in his anger ! — Is he not ? 

I promised that I would. Can I be more preparatively 
condescending ? — How happy, I'll warrant, if I may meet 
him in a kind and forgiving humour ! 

I hate myself ! — But I won't be insulted — Indeed I 
won't, for ali this. 

Tuesday, May 16. 

I think once more, we seem to be in a kind of train ; 
but through a storm. I will give you the particulars. 

I heard him in the dining-room at five in the morning. 
I had rested very ill, and was up too. But opened not my 
door till six : when Dorcas brought me his request for my 
company. 

He approached me, and taking my hand as I entered 
the dining-room, I went not to bed, Madam, till two, said 
he ; yet slept not a wink. For God's sake, torment me 
not, as you have done for a week past. 

He paused. I was silent. 

At first, proceeded he, I thought your resentment of a 
curiosity, in which I had been disappointed, could not be 
deep ; and that it would go off of itself : but when I found 
it was to be kept up till you knew the success of some 
new overtures which you had made, and which, complied 
with, might have deprived me of you for ever; how, 
madam, coidd I support myself under the thoughts of 
having, with such an union of interests, made so little im- 
pression upon your mind in my favour ? 

This, madam, after the persecutions of those relations ! 
Afber what you have suffered ! After what you have made 
me hope ! Let me, my dearest creature, ask you what 
sort of pride must his be, which can dispense with inclina- 
tion and preference in the lady whom he adores ? — What 
mu^ be that love — 

L. II. E 
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Lovô, sir ! wha talks of love ?-^Was: not merit the thing 
ire /weiife.ítálkmg of Í^^Have I evet prof eased, tavé I etrer 
required òf you professions of a passion of thât Batuxe ! — 
But tliere is no end of these debatings ; eacb so Éaultless^ 
eacb isoiull ofself— 

I do not think myself fatiltless, madam :— But — 

But what, sir 1 — Would you evermore argue with me^ 
as if you- wiere a child ? — Seeking palliations; and making 
promises ? — ^Promises of what, sir ? Of being in future 
the man it i» a shame a gentleman is not? — Of being 
the man — 

Good (5od l intôrrupted he, with eyee lifted up, if thou 
wert to be thus serere — 

Well, well, sir (impatiently), I need only to observe, that 
ali this vast dififerenee in sentiments shows how unpaired 
©ur minds are — So let us — 

Let us what, madam ! — ^My soul is rising into tumults í. 
And he looked so wildly, thati was a good deal terrified 
— ^Let us what, madam ! — 

I was, however, resolved not to desert myself— Why, sir^. 
let us resolve to quit every regard for each other — Nay,. 
flame not out — ^I am a poor weak-minded creature in 
some things ; But where what I should be, or not deserve- 
to liye, if I am not, is irx the question, I have fi great and 
invincible spirit, or my own conôeit betrays me— Let us 
resolve to quit every regard for each other that is more 
than civil. Tnis you may depend upon ; I will never 
marry any other man. I have seen enough of your sex ; 
at least of you. — ^A single life shall ever be my choice : 
while I will leave you at liberty to pursue your own. 

By my soul, said he, and grasped my hand with an 
eagerness that hurt it, we were bom for one another : 
you must be mine— you shall be mine (and put his other 
arm round me), although my damnation were to be the 
purchase ! 

I was still more terrified — Let me leave you, Mr, 
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Lovelace, said I; or do you begane from me. Is; the 
passáonyòu boastof, to be thus shockingly demonstrated ? 
You must not go, madam ! — ^You must not leave me in 
ánger — 

I^will retum — I will rètuin — ^when you caa be iessvio- 
lent — ^less shocking. 

And he let me go. 

The man quite frighted me ; insomucb than when Igot 
into my chamber, I found a sudden flow of tears a great 
relief to me. 

In half an hour, he sent a little billet, expressing his 
coBcem for the vehemence of his behaviour, and pTa3dng 
to see me. 

I went. Because I could nòt help myself, I went 

He was fuU of his excuses. — O my dear, what would 
you, even you, do with such a man as this ; and in my 
situation ? 

I presume, madam, replied he, from what you hare said, 
that your application to Harlowe Place has proved unsuc- 
cessfcd : I therefore hope, that you will now give me leave 
to mention the terms in the nature of settlements, which 
I have long intended to propose to you ; and which having 
tili now delayed to do, through accidents not proceeding 
from myself, I had thoughts of urging to you the moment 
you entered upon your new house ; and upon your finding 
yourself as independent in appearance as you are in fact. 
Permit me, madam, to propose these matters to you — ^not 
with an expectation of your immediate answer ; but for 
your consideration. 

Were not hesitation, a self-félt glow, a downcast eye, 
encouragement more than enough ? "And yet you will 
observe (as I now do on recoUection) that he was in no 
great hurry to solicit for a day ; since he had nó thoughts 
of proposing settlements, till I had got into my new house ; 
andiàów^ in his* great complaisance to me, he desired leave 
to propose His terms, not with an expectation of my im- 

E 2 
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mediate answer ; but for my consideration only." — Yet, my 
dear, your advice was too much in my head at this time. 
I hesitated. 

But he seemed to think it enougb that he had asked 
my leave to propose his settlements. He took no advan- 
tage of my silence, as I presume men as modest as Mr. 
Lovelace would have done, in a like case : yet, gazing in 
my face very confidently, and seeming to expect my 
answer, I thought myself obliged to give the subject a 
more diffuse tum, in order to save myself tbe mortification 
of appearing too ready in my compliance, after such a dis- 
tancê as had been between us ; and yet (in pursuance of 
your advice) I was willing to avoid the necessity of giving 
him such a repulse, as might again throw us out of the 
course. — ^A cruel alternativo to be reduced to ! 

I have no spirits just now, sir, I said, to attend to such 
weighty points. What you have a mind to propose, write 
to me : and I shall know what answer to retum. Only one 
thing let me remind you of, that if you touch upon any 
subject, in which my father has a concem, I shall judge 
by your treatment of the father, what value you have 
for the daughter. 

He looked as if he would choose rather to speak than 
write : but had he said so, I had a severe retum to have 
made upon him ; as possibly he might see by my 
looks. 

Although circumstances have so offered, that I could 
not take your advice as to the manner of dealing with him, 
yet you gave me so much courage by it, as has enabled 
me to conduct things to this issue ; as well as determined 
me against leaving him: which before, I was thinking to 
do, at ali adventures. Whether, when it came to the 
point, I should have done so, or not, I cannot say, because 
it would have depended upon his behaviour at the time. 

But let his behaviour be what it will, I am afraid (with 
you) that, should anything ofifer at last to oblige me to 
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leave him, I shall not mend my situation in the worWs 
eye, but the contrary. And yet I will not be treated by 
kim with indignity while I have any power to help 
myself. 

TvMà/iy Night, 

Mr. Lovelace has sent me^ by Dorcas, bis proposals, as 
follow : 

" To spare a delicacy so extreme, and to obey you, I 
write : And the rather, that you may communicate this 
paper to Miss Howe, who may consult any of her friends 
you shall think proper to have intrusted on this oecasion. 
I say intrusted ; because, as you know, I have given it 
out to several persons, that we are actually maixied. 

" In the first place, madam, I ofifer to settle upon you, 
by way of jointure, your whole estate : and moreover to 
vest in trustees such a part of mine in Lancashire, as shall 
produce a clear four hundred pounds a year, to be pàid to 
your sole and separate use, quarterly. 

" My own estate is a olear not nominal £2,000 per an- 
num. Lord M. proposes to give me possession either of 
that whieh he has in Lancashire (to whieh, by the way, I 
think I have a better title than he has himself) or that 
we call The Lawn in Hertfordshire, upon my nuptials witt 
a lady whom he so greatly admires ; and to make that I 
shall choosè a clear £1,000 per annum. 

" If, as your own estate is at present in your father s 
hands, you rather choose that I should make a jointure 
out of mine, tantamount to yours, be it what it will, it 
shall be done. I will engage Lord M. to write to you, 
what he proposes to do on the happy oecasion : not as your 
desire or expectation, but to demonstrate, that no advan- 
tage is intended to be taken of the situation you are in 
with your own family. 

" To show the beloved daughter the consideration I have 
for her, I will consent, that she shall prescribe the terms 
of agreement in relation to the large sunis, whieh must be 
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inlierfather's hands, arising firomber graiulfather's:estate» 
I have no doubt, but he.wili be put npo»: makinglai^e 
d^xiands upon you. AU those it shall ibe in »your.powcr 
to comply with, for tbe sake of your own peace. And: tbe 
remainder shall be paid into your bands, and be entirely 
at yourodisposal^ as^a^fund to suppoit. those charitable 
donations, which I have heard you so famed for out«>of 
your family ; and for which you have bêen so greatly re- 
flected upon in it. 

" These, madam, ave my proposals. They are such as I 
aiway s xlesigned to make, whenever you ^ould^ permit me 
to enter into the delightful subject. But you have been 
so determined to try:ev^ry method for reconcilkig yourself 
to your relations, even by giving me absolutely up for ever, 
that you have seemed to think it but justice to keepme 
at a distance, till the event of that your predõminant hope 
could be seen. It is now seen ! — ^And although I have 
been, and perhaps still am, ready to regret the want of 
that preferenoe I wished for from you as Miss- Clarissa 
Harlowe ; yet I am su,re, aft the husband pf Mrs. Lovelace^ 
I shall be more ready to adore than to blame you for 
the pangs you have given to a heart, the generosity, or 
rather justice of which, my ímplacable enemies have taught 
you to doubt : and this still the readier, as I ampersuaded, 
that those pangs never would have been givenby a mind 
so noble, had not the doubt been entertained (perhaps 
with too great an appea^ance of reason) ; and as I hope I 
shall have it to reflecte that the moment the doubt «hall 
be overcome, the indifiference will cease. 

"I will only add, that if I have omitted anything, that 
would have given you further satisfaction ; or if the above 
terms be short of what you would wish^; you will be pleased 
to supply them as you think fit. And when I know your 
pleasure, I wUl instantly order articles to be drawn up con- 
formably ; that nothing in my power may be wanting to 
make you happy. 
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" You will noWy dearest madam/ judge, how £Eur ali the 
rest depends upon yourself." 

IfsbalLcnow .jadge how far ali the rest depends upon 
myselfl So «oldlj eondudea jfae «uch warm, and, in. the 
main, unobjectible. propoffals I Would you xiot,/itô you 
read, have supposed, that the paper would concludè with 
the most eamest demand of a day ? — I own, I had that 
espectation so strong^ xesulting naturally». as I may say» 
fromiiíe. premises, . that without studyii^ior dissatisfao- 
tion, I could not help being dissatisfíed when I carne to 
the conclusion. 

But you say there is no help. I must perhaps máke 
fmrther sacidfices. Ali delkacy. it 8eems;is to be at an end 
with me ! — But if.so, this man knows not what every wise 
man knows, that. prudence^ and virtue, and delicacy of 
mind ín a wife, do the husband more real honour in the 
eye of the world, than the same qualities (wére i3he desti-? 
tute of them) in himself, do him : as thô want of them in 
her does him more dishonour : for are not the wife*B errors 
the husband's reproach? How justly his reproach, is 
4tnotber thing. 

I will consider this paper; and write to it, if I am 
^ble : for it seems now, ali the rest depends upon 
myself. 

Mr. Lovelace would fain have engaged me last night. 
But aa I was not prepared to enter upon the subject of his 
proposals (intending to consider them maturely) and was 
not highly pleased with his conclusion, I desired to be ex- 
-cused seeing him till moming ; and the rather, as there 
is hardly any getting from him in tolerable time over- 
night. 

Accordingly, about seven o*clock we met in the dining- 
roouL 

I find, he was fuU of expectation that I should meet 
him with a very favourable, who knows but with a thank- 
iul aspect ? And I immediately found by his suUen coun- 
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tenance, that he was under no small disappoiutment that 
I did not. 

My dearest love, are you well? Why look you so 
solemn upon me ? Will your indifiference never be over ? 
If I have proposed terms in any respect short of your ex- 
pectation — 

I told bim, tbat he bad very considerately mentioned my 
showing bis proposals to Miss Howe; and as I sbould bave 
a speedy opportunity to send tbem to ber by Collins, I 
desired to suspend any talk upon tbat subject tiU I bad 
ber opinion upon tbem. 

Good God 1 — If tbere were but tbe least loop-bole ! tbe 
least room for delay ! — ^But be was writing a letter to Lord 
M. to give bim an account of bis situation witb me, and 
could not finisb it so satisfactorily, eitber to my Lord or 
to bimself, as if I would condescend to say, wbetber tbe 
terms be bad proposed were acceptable or not. 

He asked me then, if I would so far permit him to 
toucb upon tbe bappy day, as to request tbe presence of 
Lord M. on tbe occasion, and to be my fatber ? 

Fatber bad a sweet and venerable sound witb it, I said. 
I sbould be glad to bave a fatber wbo would own me ! 

Was not tbis plain speaking, tbink you, my dear ? Yet 
it ratber, I must own, appears so to me on refleetion, tban 
was designed freely at tbe time. For I tben, witb a sigb 
from tbe bottom of my beart, tbougbt of my own fatber ; 
bitterly regretting, tbat I am an outcast from bim and 
from my mother. 

Mr. Lovelace I tbougbt seemed a little afifected ; at tbe 
manner of my speaking, and perbaps at tbe sad refleetion. 

He turned towards tbe window (rejoice witb me, my 
dear, sinee I seem to be devoted to bim, tbat tbe man is 
not absolutely impenetrable !) : bis emotion was visible ; 
yet be endeavoured to suppress it. Approacbing me again ; 
again be was obliged to turn from me ; angelic sometbing, 
be said : but tben, obtaining %Ji^^more suitable to bis 
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Tvish, he once more approached me. — For his own part, he 
said, as Lord M. was so subject to the gout, he was afraid, 
that the compliment he had just proposed to make him, 
might, if made^ occasion a longer suspension than he eould 
bear to think of : and if it did, it would vex him to the 
heart that he had made it. 

I could not say a single word to this, you know, my 
dear. But you will guess at my thoughts of what he said 
— ^so much passionate love, lip-deep ! So prudent, and so 
dutifuUy patient at heart to a relation he had till now so 
undutifully despised 1 — Why, why, am I thrown upon such 
a man, thought I ! 

He hesitated, as if contending with himself ; and after 
taking a tum or two about the room, he was at a great 
loss what to determine npon, he said, because he had not 
the honour of knowing when he was to be made the hap- 
piest of men — ^would to God it might that very instant be 
resolved upon! 

He stopped a moment or two, staring in his usual con- 
fident way, in my downcast face (did I not, O my beloved 
friend, think you, want a father or a mother just then ?) : 
but if he could not, so soon as he wished, procure my con- 
sent to a day ; in that case, he thought the compliment 
might as well be made to Lord M. as not — (See, my dear !) 
since the settlements might be di'awn and engrossed in the 
intervenient time, which would pacify his impatience, as 
no time would be lost. 

You will suppose how I was afifected by this speech, 
by repeating the substance of what he said upon it ; as 
foUows. 

— But, by his soul, he knew not, so much was I upon 
the reserve, and so much latent meaning did my eye im- 
port, whether, when he most hoped to please me, he was 
not farthest from doing âo. Would I vouchsafe to say, 
whether I approved of his compliment to Lord M. or 
not? 
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Would to Heaven, my deaxest life, added lie, that, with- 
out complimenting anybody, tp-morrow might be the hap- 
piest day of íny life ! — Wbat say you, my Angel ? wifeh a 
trembling impatiencelhat seemed not aflfected— what ^ay 
you for to-morrow \ 

It was likely, my dear, I could say much to it, or name 
another.day, had I been disposed to the latter, with such 
•an hinted delay from him. , 

I was silent. 

Next day, madam, if not to-morrow ? — 

Had he given me time to answer, it could not have 
been in the affirmative, you must think — but in the same 
breath, he went on — or the day after that ? — and taking 
both my hands in his, he stared me into a half-confugdon — 
Would you have had patience with him, my dear ? 

No, no, said I, as calmly as possible, you cannot think 
that I should imagine there can be reason for such a 
hurry. It will be most agreeable, to be sure, for my Lord 
to be present. 

I am ali obedience and resignation, retumed the wretch, 
with a self-pluming air, as if he had acquiesced to a pro- 
posal made by me, and had complimented me with a great 
piece of self-denial. 

But when he would have rewarded himself, as he had 
heretofore called it, for this self-supposed concession, with 
A kiss, I repulsed hiín with a just and very sincero disdain. 

He seemed both vexed and surprised, as one who had 
made the most agreeable proposals and concessions> and 
thought them ungratefuUy retumed. He plainly said, 
that he thought our situation would entitle him to such an 
innocent freedom : and he was both amazed and grieved to 
he thus soomfuUy repulsed. 

No reply could be made by me on such a subject, I 
abruptly broke from him. I recollect, as I passed by one 
of the pier-glasses, that I saw in it his clenched hand 
o£fered in wrath to his forehead : the words, indiflference, 
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by hifi soul, next to hatred, I heard him speak : and some- 
thiog of ice he mentioned : I heard not what. . . 

Whel^er he intends to write to my Lord^or to Miss 
MosLtague> I^annot telL But as ali delicacy ought to be 
over with me now, perhaps I am to blame to expect it 
£rom a man who may not know what it iJB. If he doea 
not, and. yet thinks himself very polite, and intenda not 
tobe otheiíwíse, I amjather.to be pitied, thanhe to be 
«ensured 



MR. LOVELACE TO MR. BELFORD. 

Four letters are written by Mr. Lovelace from the date of 
hÍ8 last, givvng the state of affai/ra hetween hirni and 
iíie lady, pretty much the aame os inhera in the 
same period, allowing for the humour in his, and 
for his resentrmnt expressed with vehemence on her 
resolution to leave him, if her friends could be 
brought to be reconciled to her. — A few extracta from 
them will be only given. 




HAT, says he, might have become of me, and of 
my projects, had not her father, and the rest of 
the implacables stood my friends 1 

After violent threatenings of revenge, he says, 

'Tis plain she wonld have given me up for eyer : nor 
should I have been able to prevent her abandoning of me, 
unless I had tom up the tree by the roots to come at the 
fruit ; which I hope still to bring down by a gentle shake 
ortwo, if I can but have patience to stay the ripening 
43eason. 

Méntioning the settlement, he says, 

I am in eamest as to the terms. If I marry her (and 
I have no doubt but that I shàll, after my pride, my am- 
bition, my revenge, if thou wilt,.is gratified) I will do her 
noblet justice. The, more I do for such a prudent, such an 
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excellent economist, the more shall I do for myself. — ^But, 
by my soul, Belford, her haughtiness shall be brought down 
to own both love and obligation to me. Nor will this 
sketch of settlements bring us forwarder than I would 
have it. Modesty of sex will stand my friend at any time. 
At the very altar, our hands joined, I would engage to 
make this proud beauty leave the parson and me, and ali 
my friends who should be present, though twenty in num- 
ber, to look like fools upon one another, while she took 
wing, and flew out of the church-door, or window (if that 
were open, and the door shut) ; and this only by a single 
word. 

He Tnentions Ms rash expreasion, that she should be his, 
althoTigh his damnation were to be the purchase, 

At that instant, says he, I was upon the point of making 
a violent attempt ; but was checked in the very moment, 
and but just in time to save myself, by the awe I was 
struck with on again casting my eye upon her terrified 
but lovely face, and seeing, as I thought, her spotless heart 
in every line of it. 

Virtue, Virtue ! proceeds he, what is there in thee, 
that can thus against his will afifect the heart of a Love- 
lace ! — ^Whence these involuntary tremors, and fear of 
giving mortal ofifence ? — What art thou, that acting in the 
breast of a feeble woman, canst strike so much awe into a 
spirit so intrepid! Which never before, no, not in my 
first attempt, young as I then was, and frighted at my own 
boldness (till I found myself forgiven) had such an eflfect 
upon me! 

He paints, in lively coloura, that part ofthe scene between 
him and the lady, where she says, " The woi^d father 
has a sweet and venerable sound with it" 

1 was exceedingly afifected, says he, upon the occasion. 
But was ashamed to be surprised into such a fit of un- 
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manly weakness — so ashamed, that I was resolved to 
subdue it at the instant, and to guard against the like for 
the future. Yet, at that moment, I more than half re- 
gretted, that I could not permit her to enjoy a triumph 
which she so well deserved to glory in — her youth, her 
beauty, her artless innocence, and her manner, equally 
beyond comparison or description. But her indifference, 
Belford ! — ^That she could resolve to sacrifico me to the 
malice of my enemies ; and carry on the design in so clan- 
destino a manner — ^yet love her, as I do, to frenzy! — 
revere her, as I do, to adoration ! — These were the recol- 
lections with which I fortified my recreant heart against 
her 1 — ^Yet, after ali, if she persevere, she must conquer ! 
— Coward, as she has made me, that never was a coward 
before ! 

He concludea his fourth letter in a vehement rage upon 
her repulsing kim, when he offered- to aalute her ; 
havi/ng supposed, as he owtis, that she would have 
been ali condescension on his proposals to her. 

This, says he, I will for ever remember against her, in 
• order to steel my heart, that I may cut through a rock of 
ice to hers; and repay her for the disdain, the scom, 
which glowed in her countenance, and was apparent in her 
air, at her abrupt departure from me, after such obliging 
behaviour on my side, and after I had so eamestly pressed 
her for an early day. The women below say, she hates 
me ; she despises me ! — and *tis true : she does ; she must. 
And why cannot I take their advice ? I will not long, my 
fair one, be despised by thee, and laughed at by them ! 

MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Thursday, May 18. 

HAVE neither time nor patience, my dear friend, 
to answer every material article in your last 
letters just now received. Mr. Lovelace's pro- 
posals are ali I like of him. And yet (as you do) I think 
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that he concludes them not with that warmth and eamest- 
nésss ^diich we might naturally have ' expecteâ ãx)m> hinu 
Never Í3a my life did I hear or read of so pátient a tnaji, 
with such a blessing ia his reach. But wretches of hi& 
cast, between you and me, my dear, have not, I fancy, the 
ardours that honest men have. Who knows, as yoní Bell 
once spitefully said, but he tnay have half a dozen creatures 
to quit his hands of before he engages for life ? — ^Yet I 
believe you must not expect him to be honest on this side 
of his grand climacteric. 

Woidd to heaven to-morrow, without compUmenting any 
body, might be his happy day ! — ^Villain ! After he had 
himself suggested the compliment ! — And I think he 
accuses you of delaying 1 — Fellow, that he is ! — ^How my 
heart is wrung. 

I will endeavour to think of some method, of some 
scheme, to get you from him, and to fix you safely some- 
where till your Gousin Morden arrives — a scheme to lie 
by you, and to be pursued as occasion may be given. 
You are sure, that you can go abroad when you please ? 
and that our correspondence is safe ? I cannot, however 
(for the reasons heretofore mentioned respecting your own 
reputation), wish you to leave him while he gives you not 
cause to suspect his honour. But your heart I know would 
be the easier, if you were sure of some asylum in case of 
necessity. 

I shall be impatient till I have your next. I am, my 
dearest friend, 

Your ever afifectionate and faithful 

Anna Howe. 

mr. belford, to robert lovelace, esq. 

Wednesday, May 17. 

ET me onoe more entréátthee, Lovelace, to reflect,. 




before it be too late (before the mortal offence 
be given) upon the graces and merits of this lady. 
Let thy frequent remorses at last end in one effectual 
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remorso. Let not pride and wantonness of heart ruin thy 
fairer "prospects. By my faith, Lovelace, there is nothing 
buivonity, cônceity and nonscnse, in our wild schemes. 
As weígpow* (ddôr weshall be Inser, and looking back upon 
our foolish notions of the presènt hour (our youth dissi- 
pated) shall certainly despise ourselves when we think of 
the bonourable engagements we might have made. Thou, 
more especially, if thou lettest such a matchless creature 
slide through thy fingers. A creature puré froin her cradle. 
In ali her actions and sentiments uniformly noble. Strict 
in the performance of ali her even unrewarded duties to the 
most unreasonable of fathers, what a wife will she make 
thé man who sháll have the honour to call her his ! 

Could any man but thee put together upon paper the 
foUowing questions with so much unconcem as thou seemest 
to have written them! Give them a re-perusal, O heart of 
adamant ! " Whither can she fly to avoid me ? Her parents 
will not receive her ; her uncles will not entertain her ; 
her beloved Norton is in their direction, and cannot ; Miss 
Howe dare not. She has not one friend in town but me ; 
is «ntirely a stranger to the town." What must that 
heart be that can triumph in a distress so deep, into which 
she has been plunged by thy elaborate arts and contriv- 
ances ? And what a sweet, yet sad reflection was that, 
which had like to have had its due efifect upon thee, arising 
from thy naming Lord M. for her nuptial father! Her 
tender years inclining her to wish a father, and to hope a 
friend. O my dear Lovelace, canst thou resolve to be, in- 
stead of the father thou has robbed her of, a devil ? 

Thou knowest, that I have no interest, that I can have 
no view, in wishing thee to do justice to this admirable 
creature. For thy own sake, ònce more I conjure thee, 
for thy family's sake, and for the sake of our common 
humanity, lèt me beseech thee to be just to Miss Clarissa 
Harlowe. Thy real friend, 

J. Belford. 
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Mv, Lovelace having not retumed an ansiver to Mv. Bel- 
forâJa eocpostulatory letter, 80 soon as Mr, Belford 
expected, he wrote to M/m, eocpressing his apprehen- 
8Íon, that he had diaobliged hi/m by his honest free- 
dom, Aunong other things, he says — 

I pass my time here at Watford, attending my dying 
uncle, very heavily. I cannot, therefore, by any means, 
dispense with thy correspondence. And why shouldst 
thou punish me, for having more conscience and more re- 
morse than thyself ? Thou, who never thoughtest either 
conscience or remorso an honour to thee. Do thou, Love- 
lace, whether thou art, or art not, determined upon thy 
measures with regard to the fine lady in thy power, en- 
liven my heavy heart by thy Communications ; and thou 
wilt oblige 

Thy melancholy friend, 

J. Belford. 




MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Friday Night, May 19. 

HEN I have opened my views to thee so amply as 
I have done in my former letters, and have told 
thee that my principal design is but to bring 
virtue to a trial that, if virtue, it need not be afraid of ; 
and that the reward of it will be marriage ; I am amazed 
at the repetition of thy wambling nonsense. 

I do not intend to let this matchless creature slip through 
my fingers. 

Saturday, May 20. 

And now will I favour thee with a brief account of our 
present situation. 

From the highest to the lowest we are ali extremely 
happy. Dorcas stands well in her lady's graces. Polly has 
asked her advice in relation to a courtship afifair of her own. 
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No oracle ever gave better. Sally has had a quan-el with her 
woollen-draper ; and made my charmer lady-chancellor in 
it. She blamed Sally for behaving tyrannically to a man 
who loves her. 

But how stands it between thyself and the lady, me- 
thinks thou askest, since her abrupt departure from thee, 
and undutiful repulse of Wednesday moming ? 

Why, pretty well in the main. Nay, very well. For 
why ? The dear saucy-face knows not how to help hersel£ 
Can fly to no other protection. And has, besides, over- 
heard a conversation (who would have thought she had 
been so near ?) which passed between Mrs. Sinclair, Miss 
Martin, and myself, that very Wednesday afternoon ; which 
has set her heart at ease with respect to several doubtful 
points. 

Such as, particularly, " Mrs. Fretchville's unhappy state 
of mind — Most humanely pitied by Miss Martin, who 
knows her very well — The hushand she has lost, and her- 
self (as Sally says) lovers from their cradles. Pity from 
one begets pity from another, be the occasion for it either 
strong or weak; and so many circumstances were given to 
poor Mrs. Fretchville*s distress, that it was impossible but 
my beloved must extremely pity her whom the less ten- 
der-hearted Miss Martin greatly pitied. 

" My Lord M.'s gout his only hindrance from visiting my 
spouse. Lady Betty and Miss Montague soon expected in 
town. 

" My eamest desire signified to have my spouse receive 
those ladies in her own house, if Mrs. Fretchville would 
but know her own mind ; and I pathetically lamented the 
delay occasioned by her not knowing it 

" My intention to stay at Mrs. Sinclair' s, as I said I had 
told them before, while my spouse resides in her own 
house (when Mrs. Fretchville could be brought to quit it,) 
in order to gratify her utmost punctilio. 

" My passion for my beloved (which as I told them in a 

VOL. II F 
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high and fervent accent, was the truest that man could 
have for woman,) I boasted of. It was, in short, I said, of 
the true Platonic kind ; or I had no notion of what Pla- 
tonic love was/' 

So it is, Jack; and must end as Platonic love generally 
does end. 

" Sally and Mrs. Sinclair next praised, but not grossly, 
my beloved. Sally particularly admired her purity; called 
it exemplary; yet (to avoid suspicion) expressed her 
thoughts, that she was rather over-nice, if she might pre- 
sume to say so before me. But nevertheless she applauded 
me for the strict observation I made of my vow. 

" I more freely blamed her reserves to me ; called her 
cruel; inveighed against her relations; doubted her love. 
Everyfavour I asked ofher denied me. Yet mybehaviour 
to her as puré and delicate when alone, as when before 
them. Hinted at something that had passed between us 
that very day, that showed her indifiference to me in so 
strong a light, that I could not bear it. 

" I then, from a letter just before received from one in 
her father's family, wamed them of a person who had 
undertaken to find us out, and whom I thus in writing 
(having called for pen and ink,) described, that they might 
arm ali the family against him" — 'a sun-bumt, pock- 
fretten sailor, ill-looking, big-boned.' 

" No questions asked by this fellow must be answered. 
They should call me to him. But not let my beloved 
know a tittle of this, so long as it could be helped. And 
I added, that if her brother or Singleton came, and if they 
behaved civilly, I would, for her sake, be civil to them : 
and in this case, she had nothing to do, but to own her 
marriage, and there could be no pretence for violence on 
either side. But most fervently I swore, that if she were 
conveyed away, either by persuasion or force, I would 
directly, on missing her but one day, go to demand her at 
Harlowe Place, whether she were there or not ; and if I 
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recovered not a sister, I would have a brother ; and should 
find out a captain of a ship as well as he." 

And now, Jack, dost thou think she'11 attempt to get 
from me, do what I will ? 

Here's preparation, Belford ! Dost think I will throw 
it ali away for anything thou canst say, or Lord M. write \ 
No indeed ! — as my charmer says, when she bridles. 

And what must necessarily be the consequence of ali 
this, with regard to my beloved's behaviour to me? Canst 
thou doubt, that it was ali complaisance next time she 
admitted me into her presence ? 

Thursday we were very happy. Ali the moming ex- 
tremely happy. I kissed her charming hand. — I need not 
describe to thee her hand and arm. When thou sawest 
her, I took notice that thy eyes dwelt upon them when- 
ever thou couldst spare them from that beauty spot of 
wonders, her face. — Fifty times kissed her hand, I believe. 
Once her cheek, intending her lip, but so rapturously, that 
she could not help seeraing angiy. 

Had she not thus kept me at arm's-length; had she not 
denied me those innocent liberties which our sex, from 
step to step, aspire to ; could I but have gained access to 
her in her hours of heedlessness and dishabille (for fuU 
dress creates dignity, augments consciousness, and compels 
distance) ; we had been familiarized to each other long ago. 
But keep her up ever so late, meet her ever so early, by 
breakfast time she is dressed for the day, and at her ear- 
liest hour, as nice as others dressed. Ali her forms thus 
kept up, wonder not that I have made so little progress 
in the proposed trial. But how must ali this distance 
stimulate ! 

Thursday moming, as I said, we were extremely happy ; 

about noon, she numbered the hours she had been with 

me ; ali of them to me but as one minute ; and desired to 

be left to herself. I was loth to comply : but observing 

the sunshine begin to shut in, I yielded. 

r 2 
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I dined out. Retuming, I talked of the house, and of 
Mrs. Fretchville — ^had seen Mennell — had pressed hira to 
get the widow to quit. She pitied Mrs. Fretchville (an- 
other good efifect of the overheard conversation) — had 
written to Lord M. ; expected an answer soon from him. I 
was admitted to sup with her. I urged for her approba- 
tion or correction of my written terms. She again pro- 
mised an answer as soon as she had heai*d from Miss 
Howe. 

MlSS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS HOWE. 

Friday^ May 19. 

lET me tell you, my dear, that I have known four- 




and-twenty hours together not unhappy ones, my 
situation considered. 
She then gives the particulars of the conversation which 
she had overheard hetweenMr. Lovektce,Mr8, Sinclair, 
and Miss Martin; but accounts more minutely than 
he had done,for the opportunity she had of overhear- 
ing it, unknown to them, 
She gives the reason she has to he pleased with what she 
heard from each ; but is shocked at the measure he is 
resolved to take, ifhe misses her but for ooie day. Yet 
is pleased, that he proposes to avoid aggressive vio- 
lence, if Iver Brother and he meet in town. 
I cannot but acknowledge that I am pleased to find, that 
he has actually wiítten to Lord M. 

I have promised to give Mr. Lovelace an answer to his 
proposals as soon as I have heard from you, my dear, on 

the subject. 

I hope that in my next letter I shall have reason to con- 

firm these favourable appearances. Favourable I must 

think them in the wreck I have suffered. 
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MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Saturdayj May 20. 

DID not know, my dear, that you deferred giving 
an answer to Mr. Lovelace's proposals till you 
had my opinion of them. A particular hand 
occasionally going to town, will leave this at Wilson's, that 
no delay may be made on that account. 

I never had any doubt of the man^s justice and gene- 
rosity in matters of settlement ; and ali his relations are 
as noble in their spirit as in their descent. But now, it 
may not be amiss for you to wait, to see what retums my 
Lord makes to his letter of invitation. 

The scheme I think of is this. 

There is a person whom I believe you have seen with 
me ; her name Townsend, who is a great dealer in Indian 
silks, Bi-ussels and French laces, cambrics, linen, and other 
valuable goods, which she has a way of coming at, duty 
free, and has a great vend for them (and for other curiosities 
which she imports) in the private families of the gentry 
round us. 

She has her days of being in town, and then is at a 
chamber she rents at an inn in Southwark, where she 
keeps pattems of ali her silks, and much of her portable 
goods, for the conveniency of her London customers. But 
her place of residence, and where she has her principal 
warehouse, is at Deptford, for the opportunity of getting 
her goods on shore. 

Mrs. Townsend, as I have recollected, has two brothers, 
each a master of a vessel, and who knows, as she and they 
have concerns together, but that, in case of need, you may 
have a whole ship's crew at your devotion ? If Lovelace 
give you cause to leave him, take no thought for the people 
at Harlowe Place. Let them take care of one another. It 
Í8 a care they are used to. 
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Had you not been so minute in your account of the 
circumstances that attended the opportunity you had of 
overhearing the dialogue between Mr. Lovelace and two 
of the women, I should have thought the conference con- 
trived on purpose for your ear. 

I showed Mr. Lovelace's proposals to Mr. Hickman, who 
had chambers once at Lincoln's Inn, being designed for the 
law, had his elder brother lived. He looked so wise, so 
proud, and so important, upon the occasion, and wanted 
to take so much consideration about them — would take 
them home if I pleased, and weigh them well, and so foiiih, 
and the like, and ali that — that I had no patience with 
him, and snatched them back with anger. 

O dear ! — ^to be so angry, an't please me, for his zeal — 

Yes, zeal without knowledge, I said ; like most other 
zeals. If there were no objections that struck him at 
once, there were none. 

So hasty, dearest madam ! 

And so slow, undearest sir, I could have said. But, 
surely, said I, with a look which implied, would you rebel, 
sir! 

He begged my pardon. Saw no objection, indeed ! But 
might he be allowed once more. 

But, my dear, let the articles be drawn up, and en- 
grossed, and solemnize upon them ; and there's no more 
to be said. 

Let me add, that the sailor fellow has been tampering 
with my Kitty, and offered a bribe to find where to direct 
to you. Next time he comes I will have him laid hold of ; 
and if I can get nothing out of him, will have him drawn 
through one of our deepest fish-ponds. His attempt to 
corrupt a servant of mine will justify my orders. 

Your own 

Anna Howe. 
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MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Siinday^ May 21. 

AM too much disturbed in my mind, to think of 
anything but revenge. 

Whats the matter now, thou'lt ask ? 

Matter enough ; for Dorcas has found means to come at 
some of Miss Howe's last-written letters ; and Sally, and 
she, employed themselves with the utmost diligence, in 
making extracts, according to former directions, from these 
cursed letters, for my use. Cursed, I may well call them 
— such abuses ! — such virulence ! — O this little fury Miss 
Howe 1 — Well might her saucy friend (who has been 
equally free with me, or the occasion could not have been 
given) be so violent as she lately was, at my endeavouring 
to come at one of these letters. 

And here, just now, is another letter brought from the 
same little virulent devil. 

May eternal vengeance pursue the villain if he give room 
to doubt his honour ! — Women can't swear, Jack — sweet 
souls ! they can only curse. 

I am said, to doubt her love — Have I not reason ? And 
she, to doubt my ardour. — ^Ai-dour, Jack ! Why, 'tis very 
right — ^Women, as Miss Howe says, and as every rake 
knows, love ardours ! 

She apprises her of the ill-success of the application 
made to her uncle — ^by Hickman, no doubt ! — ^I must have 
this fellow's ears in my pocket, very quickly, I believe. 

She raves about coming up, if by so doing she could 
prevent so noble a creature from stooping too low, or save 
her from ruin — one reed to support another ! I think I 
wiU contrive to bring her up. 

How comes it to pass, that I cannot help being pleased 
with this virago's spirit, though I sufifer by it ? Had I her 
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but here, I'd engage in a week's time, to teach her sub- 
mission without reserve. What pleasure should I have in 
breaking such a spirit ! I should wLsh for her but for one 
month, in ali, I think. She would be too tame and spirit- 
less for me after that. How sweetly pretty to see the two 
lovely friends, when humbled and tame, both sitting in the 
darkest corner of a room, arm in anu, weeping and sobbing 
for each other ! — And I their emperor, their then acknow- 
ledged emperor, reclined at my ease in the same room, 
uncertain to which I should first, grand signor like, throw 
out my handkerchief ? 

Again mind the girl : she is enraged at the Harlowes : 
she is angry at her own mother ; she is exasperated against 
her foolish and low-vanity'd Lovelace. Foolish, a little toad \ 
Let us stoop to lift the wretch out of his dirt, though we 
soil our fingers in doing it ! He has not been guilty of 
direct indecency to you. — It seems extraordinary to Miss 
Howe that I have not. Nor dare he. She should be 
sure of that. If ivomen have such things in their heads, 
why should not I in my heart ? — Not so much of a devil 
as that comes to neither. Such villainous intentions would 
have shown themselves before now if I had them. — Lord 
help them I 

She then puts her friend upon urging for settlements, 
licence, and so forth. — ^No room for delicacy now, she says ; 
and tells her what she shall say, to bring ali forward from 
me. — Is it not as clear to thee, Jack, as it is to me, that I 
should have carried my point long ago, but for this vixen ? 
She reproaches her for having modesty^d away, as she calls 
it, more than one opportunity, that she ought not to have 
slipt. — Tbus thou seest, that the noblest of the sex mean 
nothing in the world by their shyness and distance, but ta 
pound the poor fellow they dislike not, when he comes inta 
their purlieus. 

I have still more unpardonable transcripts from other 
letters. 
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Jfr. Lovelace then tranacribes from his short-hand Twtes, 

tkat part of Misa Howéa ktter, which reledes to the^ 

design of engaging Mrs, Townsend (in case of 

necessity) to give her protection till Colonel Morden 

coTne : and repeats his vows of vengeance. 

He then axids; — ^"Tis my pride, to subdue girls who 

know too much to doubt their knowledge ; and to con- 

vince them, that they know too little, to defend themselvea 

from the inconveniencos of knowiug too much. 

How passion drives a man on ! proceeds he. I have 
written a prodigious quantity in a very few hours ! Now my 
resentments are warm, I will see, and perhaps will punish, 
this proud, this double-armed teauty. I have sent to tell 
her, that I must be admitted to sup with her. We have 
neither of us dined. She refused to drink tea in the 
aftemoon: and I believe neither of us will have much 
stomach to our supper. 




MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS HOWE. 

Sunday Moming. 

HAVE your kind letter of yesterday. He knows 
I have. And I shall expect, that he will be 
inquisitive next time I see him after your 
opinion of his proposals. I doubted not your approbation 
of them, and had written an answer on that presumption ; 
which is ready for him. He must study for occasions of 
procrastination, and to disoblige me, if now anything hap- 
pen to set us at variance again. 

He is very importunate to see me. He has desired to 
attend me to church. He is angry that I have declined 
to breakfast with him. I am sure that I should not have 
been at my own liberty if I had. I bid Dorcas tell him 
that I desired to have this day to myself. I would see 
him in the moming as early as he pleased. She says, she 
knows not what ails him, but that he is out of humour 
with everybody. 
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I have accepted of his servant's proposed attendance. 
But he is quite displeased, it seems. I don't care. I will 
not be perpetually at his insolent beck. Adieu, my dear, 
till I retum. The chair waits. He won't stop me, sure, 
as I go down to it. 

He has just sent me word, that he insists upon supping 
with me. As we had been in a good train for several days 
past, I thought it not prudent to break with him for little 
matters. Yet, to be, in a manner, threatened into his will, 
I know not how to bear that. 

While I was considering, he came up, and, tapping at 
my door, told me, in a very angry tone, he must see me 
this night. He could not rest, till he had been told what 
he had done to deserve the treatment I gave him. 

Treatment I gave him ! — A wretch ! Yet perhaps he 
has nothing new to say to me. I shall be very angry 
with him. 

ME. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Ab the lady could not know what Mr, Lovelace'8 designa 
were, nor the cause of his ill-hu7aour, it will nA>t he 
i/mproper to pursae the subject from his letter. 
Having descrihed his angry Tnanner of demandi/ng, in 
person, her company at supper; he proceeds as 
followa : 

IS hard, answered the fair perverse, that I am to 
be so little my own mistress. I will meet you 
in the dining-room half an hour hence. 
I went down to wait that half-hour. AH the women 
set me hard to give her cause for this tyranny. They 
demonstrated, as well from the nature of the sex, as of the 
case, that I had nothing to hope for from my tameness, 
and could meet with no worse treatment, were I to be 
guilty of the last ofifence. They urged me vehemently to 
try at least what effect some greater familiarities than I 
had ever taken with her, would have: and their argu- 
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ments being strengthened by my just resentments on the 

discoveries I had made, I was resolved to take some 

liberties, and, as they were received, to take still gi*eater, 

and lay ali the fault upon her tyranny. In this humour I 

went up, and never had paralytic so little command of his 

joints, as I had, while I walked about the dining-room, 

attending her motions. 

With an erect mien she entered, her face averted, her 

lovely bosom swelling, and the more charmingly pro- 

tuberant for the erectness of her mien. O Jack ! that 

suUenness and reserve should add to the charms of this 

haughty maid ! But in every attitude, in every humour, in 

every gesture, is Beauty beautiful. By her averted face, and 

indignant aspect, I saw the dear insolent was disposed to 

be angry — ^but by the fierceness of mine, as my trembling 

hands seized hers, I soon made fear her predominant 

passion. And yet the moment I beheld her, my heaii; was 

dastardised ; and my reverence for the virgin purity so 

visible in her whole deportment, again took place. Surely, 

Belford, this is an angeL And yet, had she not been 

known to be a female, they would not from babyhood have 

dressed her as such, nor would she, but upon that convic- 

tion, have continued the dress. 

Let me ask you, madam, I beseech you tell me, what I 

have done to deserve this distant treatment ? 

Pray, Mr. Lovelace, do not grasp my hands so hard 
(endeavouring to withdraw them). Pray let me go. 

You hate me, madam. 

I hate nobody, sir. 

You hate me, madam, repeated I. 

She struggled to disengage herself Pray, Mr. Lovelace, 
let me withdraw. I know not why this is. I know not 
what I have done to ofifend you. I see you are come with 
a design to quarrel with me. If you would not terrify me 
by the ill-humour you are in, permit me to withdraw. I 
will hear ali you have to say another time — to-morrow 
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morning, as I sent you word — ^but indeed you frighten me, 
I beseech you, if you have aoy value for me, permit me to 
withdraw. 

Night, midnight, is necessary, Belford. Surprise, terror, 
must be necessary to the ultimate trial of this charming 
creature, say the women below what they will. I could 
not hold my purposes. This was not the first time that I 
had intended to try if she could forgive. 

I kissed her hand with a fervour, as if I would have 
left my lips upon it. Withdraw then, dearest and ever 
dear creature. Indeed I entered in a very ill-humour. I 
cannot bear the distance at which you so causelessly keep 
me. Withdraw, madam, since it is your will to withdraw ; 
and judge me generously ; judge me but as I deserve to be 
judged ; and let me hope to meet you to-morrow morning 
early, in such a temper as becomes our present situation 
and my future hopes. 

And so saying, I conducted her to the door, and left her 
there. But instead of gcáng down to the women, I went 
into my own chamber, and locked myself in ; ashamed of 
being awed by her majestic loveliness, and apprehensive 
virtue, into so great a change of purpose, notwithstanding 
I had snch just provocations from the letters of her saucy 
friend, founded on her own representations of facts and 
situations between herself and me. 



MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Tlie lady (dating Sunday night) tkus describes her terrors, 
and Mr, Lovelace'8 behaviour, on the occdsion. 

WAS so disgusted with him, as well as frighted 
by him, that, on my retum to my chamber, in a 
fit of passionate despair, I tore almost in two, 
the answer I had written to his proposals. 

I will see him in the morning, because I promised I 
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would. But I will go out, and that without him, or any 
attendant. If he account not tolerably for his sudden 
change of behaviour, and a proper opportunity offer of a 
private lodging in some creditable house, I will not any 
more retum to this. At present I think so. And there 
will I either attend the perfecting of your scheme ; or, by 
your epistolary mediation, make my own terms with the 
wretch ; since it is your opinion, that I must be his, and 
cannot helpmyself : or, perhaps, take a resolution to throw 
myself at once into Lady Betty's protection ; and this will 
hinder him from making his insolently-threatened visit to 
Harlowe-Place. 




MB. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

MoTiday MomiTig, May 22. 

O generosity in this lady. None at alL Wouldst 
thou not have thought, that after I had per- 
mitted her to withdraw, priraed for mischief as 
I was, she would meet me next moming early ; and that 
with a smile ; making me one of her best courtesies ? 

I was in the dining-room before six, expecting her. She 
opened not her door. I went upstaírs and down; and 
hemmed ; and called Will ; called Dorcas ; threw the doors 
hard to ; but still she opened not her door. Thus till half 
an hour after eight, fooled I away my time ; and then 
(breakfast ready) I sent Dorcas to request her company. 

But I was astonished, when (foUowing the wench, as she 
did at the first invitation) I saw her enter dressed, ali but 
her gloves, and those and her fan in her hand ; in the same 
moment bidding Dorcas direct Will to get her a chair to 
the door. 

Cruel creature, thought I, to expose me thus to the 
derision of the women below ! 

Going abroad, madam ? 

I am, sir. 
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I looked cursed silly, I am sure. You will breakfast 
first, I hope, madam ; in a very humble strain ; yet with 
an hundred tenter-hooks in my heart. 

Had she given me more notice of her intention, I had 
perhaps wrought myself up to the frame I was in the day 
before, and begun my vengeance. And immediately carne 
into my head ali the virulence that had been transcribed 
for me from Miss Howe's letters, and in that letter which 
I had transcribed myself. 

Yes, she would diink one dish ; and then laid her gloves 
and fan in the window just by. 

I was perfectly disconcerted. I hemmed, and was going 
to speak several times ; but knew not in what key. Who's 
modest now, thought I ! Who's insolent now ! How a 
tyrant of a woman confounds a bashful man ! She was 
acting Miss Howe, I thought ; and I the spiritless Hick- 
man. 

At last, I will begin, thought I. 

She a dish — ^I a dish. 

Sip, her eyes her own, she ; like a haughty and 
imperious sovereign, conscious of dignity, every look a 
favour. 

Sip, like her vassal, I ; lips and hands trembling, and 
not knowing that I sipped or tasted. 

I was — I was — I sipped — (drawing in my breath and the 
liquor together, though I scalded my mouth with it) — I 
was in hopes, madam 

Dorcas came in just then. Dorcas, said she, is a chair 
gone for % 

Damned impertinence, thought I, thus to put me out in 
my speech ! And I was forced to wait for the servanfs 
answer to the insolent mistress's question. 

William is gone for one, madam. 

This cost me a minute's silence before I could begin 
again. And then it was with my hopes, and my hopes, aud 
my hopes, that I should have been early admitted to 
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What weather is it, Dorcas ? said she, as regardiess of 
me a« if I had not been present. 

A little lowering, madam — the sun is gone in — it was 
very fine half an hour ago. 

I had no patience. Up I rose. Down went the tea- 
cup, saucer and ali. Confound the weather, the sunshine, 
and the wench ! Begone for a devil, when I am speaking 
to your lady, and have so little opportunity given me. 

Up rose the saucy-face, half-frighted ; and snatched from 
the window her gloves and fan. 

You must not go, madam ! — seizing her hand — by my 
soul you must not. 

Must not, sir \ But I must. You can curse your maid 
in my absence, as well as if I were present — except — 
except — ^you intend for me, what you direct to her. 

Do not make me desperate, madam. Permit me to say, 
that you shall not leave me in this humour. Wherever 
you go, I will attend you. Had Miss Howe been my 
friend, I had not been thus treated. It is but too plain to 
whom my difl&culties are owing. I have long observed, 
that every letter you receive from her, makes an alteration 
in your behaviour to me. She would have you treat me, 
as she treats Mr. Hickman, I suppose : but neither does 
that treatment become your admirable temper to ofifer, nor 
me to receive. 

This startled her. She did not care to have me think 
hardly of Miss Howe. 

But recoUecting herself, Miss Howe, said she, is a friend 
to virtue, and to good men. If she like not you, it is 
because you are not one of those. 

Yes, madam ; and therefore to speak of Mr. Hickman 
and myself, as you both, I suppose, think of each, she 
treats him as she would not treat a Lovelace. I chaUen^e 
you, madam, to show me but one of the many letters you 
have received from her, where I am mentioned. 

Miss Howe is just; Miss Howe is good, replied she. 
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She writes, she speaks, of everybody as they deserve. If 
you point me out but any one occasion, upon which you 
have reason to build a merit to yourself, as either just or 
good, or even generous, I will look out for her letter on 
that occasion (if such an occasion there be, I have cer- 
tainly acquainted her with it) ; and will engage it shall be 
in your favour. 

Devilish severe ! And as indelicate as severe, to put a 
modest man upon hunting backward affcer his own merits. 

She would have flung from me : I will not be detained, 
Mr. Lovelace. I will go out. 

Indeed you must not, madam, in this humour. And 
I placed myself between her and the door. And then, 
fanning, she threw herself into a chair, her sweet face ali 
crimsoned over with passion. 

I cast myself at her feet. — Begone, Mr. Lovelace, said 
she, with a rejecting motion, her fan in her hand ; for 
your own sake leave me 1 My soul is above thee, man ! 
with both her hands pushing me from her ! Urge me not 
to tell thee, how sincerely I think my soul above thee ! 
Thou hast in mine, a proud, a too proud heart, to contend 
with ! Leave me, and leave me for ever ! Thou hast a 
proud heart to contend with ! 

Her air, her manner, her voice, were bewitchingly noble, 
though her words were so severe. 

Let me worship an angel, said I, no woman. Forgive 
me, dearest creature 1 Creature if you be, forgive me ! 
Forgive my inadvertencies ! Forgive my inequalities I 
Pity my infirmities ! Who is equal to my Clarissa ? 

I trembled between admiration and love ; and wrapt my 
arms about her knees, as she sat. She tried to rise at the 
moment ; but my clasping round her thus ardently, drew 
her down again ; and never was woman more aflrighted. 
But free as my clasping emotion might appear to her 
apprehensive heart, I had not, at the instant, any thought 
but what reverence inspired. And till she had actually 
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withdrawn (which I permitted under promise of a speedy 
retum, and on her consent to dismiss the chair) ali the 
motions of my heart were as puré as her own. 

She kept not her word. An hour I waited before I 
sent to claim her promise. She could not possibly see me 
yet, was the answer. As soon as she could, she would. 

Dorcas says, she still excessively trembled ; and ordered 
her to give her hartshorn and water. 

Monday, Two o\lock. 

Not yet visible ! — My beloved is not well. What 
expectations had she from my ardent admiration of her ! 
— More rudeness than revenge apprehended. Yet, how 
my soul thirsts for revenge upon both these ladies ! I 
must have recourse to my master-strokes. This cursed 
project of Miss Howe and her Mrs. Townsend (if I cannot 
contrive to render it abortive) will be always a sword 
hanging over my head. Upon every Uttle disobligation 
my beloved will be for taking wing ; and the pains I have 
taken to deprive her of every other refuge or protection in 
order to make her absolutely dependent upon me, will be 
ali thrown away. But perhaps I shall find out a smuggler 
to counterplot Miss Howe. 

And now, Belford, according to my new system, I think 
this house of Mrs. Fretchville an embarrass upon me. I 
will get rid of it ; for some time at least. Mennell, when 
I am out, shall come to her, enquiring for me. What 
for ? thou^lt ask. What for ! — Hast thou not heard what 
has befallen poor Mrs. Fretchville ? — Then Fll tell thee. 

One of her maids, about a week ago, was taken with 
the small-pox. The rest kept their mistress ignorant of 
it till Friday ; and then she came to know it by accident. 
The greater half of the plagues poor mortais of condition 
are tormented with, proceed from the servants they take, 
partly for show, partly for use, and with a view to lessen 
their cares. 

This has so terrified the widow, that she is taken with 

VOL. II. o 
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ali the symptoms that threaten an attack from that 
dreadful enemy of fair faces. — So must not think of 
removing : yet cannot expect, that we should be further 
delayed on her account. 

So this affair of the house will be over ; at least, for one 
while. But then I can fali upon an expedient which will 
make amends for this disappointment. I must move 
slow, in order to be sure. I have a charming contrivance 
or two in my head, even supposing my beloved should 
get away, to bring her back again. 

But what is become of Lord M. I trow, that he writes 
not to me, in answer to my invitation ? If he would send 
me such a letter as I could show, it might go a great way 
towards a perfect reconciliation. I have written to Char- 
lotte about it. 

Monday Evening. 

At my repeated request she condescended to meet me 
in the dining-room to aftemoon tea, and not before. 

She entered with bashfulness, as I thought ; in a pretty 
confusion, for having canied her apprehensions too far. 
SuUen and slow moved she towards the tea-table. — 
Dorcas present, busy in tea-cup preparations. I took her 
reluctant hand, and pressed it to my lips — ^Dearest, love- 
liest of creatures, why this distance ? Why this dis- 
pleasure? — How can you thus torture the faithfuUest 
heart in the world ? 

She disengaged her hand, Again I would have 
snatched it. 

Be quiet, peevishly withdrawing it : and down she sat ; 
a gentle palpitation in the beauty of beauties indicating 
mingled suUenness and resentment ; her snowy handker- 
chief rising and falling, and a sweet flush overspreading 
her charming cheeks. 

For God*s sake, madam! — ^And a third time I would 
have taken her repulsing hand. 

And for the same sake, sir ; no more teazing. 
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My indignation rises against you, Mr. Lovelace, while I 
speak to you, when I recollect the many instances, 
equally ungenerous and unpolite, of your behaviour to one 
whom you have brought into distress — and I can hardly 
bear you in my sight. 

She tumed from me, standing up ; and lifting up her 
folded hands, and eharming eyes swimming in tears, O 
my Father, said the inimitable creature, you might have 
spared your heavy curse, had you known how I have been 
punished, ever sinee my swerving feet led me out of your 
garden-doors ta meet this man ! — Then, sinking into her 
chair, a burst of passionate tears forced their way down 
her glowing eheeks. 

My dearest life, taking her still folded hands in mine, 
who can bear an invocation so aflfecting, though so 
passionate ? 

And, as I hope to live, my nose tingled, as I once, when 
a boy, remember it did (and indeed once more very lately) 
just before some tears came into my eyes ; and I durst 
hardly trust my face in view of hers. 

What have I done to deserve this impatient exclama- 
tion ? 

O Mr. Lovelace, we have been long enough together, to 
be tired of each other s humours and ways ; ways and 
humours so dilBFerent, that perhaps you ought to dislike 
me, as much as I do you.— I think, I think, that I cannot 
make an answerable retum to the value you profess for 
me. My temper is utterly ruined. You have given me 
an ill opinion of ali mankind ; of yourself in particular : 
and withal so bad a one of myseliF, that I shall never be 
able to look up, having utterly and for ever lost ali that 
self-complacency, and conscious pride, which are so neces- 
sary to carry a woman through this life with tolerable 
satisfaction to herself. 

She paused. I was silent. By my soul, thought I, this 

sweet creature will at last undo me ! 

G 2 
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She proceeded. — ^What now remains, but that you pro- 
nounce me free of ali obligation to you ? And that you 
hinder me not from .pursuing the destiny that shall be 
allotted me ? 

Again she paused. I was still silent ; meditating 
whether to renounce ali further designs upon her ; whether 
I had not received sufficient evidence of a virtue, and of a 
greatness of soul, that could not be questioned or im- 
peached. 

She went on : Propitious to me be your silence, Mn 
Lovelace ! — Tell me, that I am free of ali obligation to you. 
You know, I never made you promises. — ^You know, that 
you are not under any to me. — My broken fortunes I 
matter not — 

She was proceeding — ^My dearest life, said I, I have been 
ali this time, though you fiU me with doubts of your favour, 
busy in the nuptial preparations. I am actually in treaty 
for equipage. 

Equipage, sir ! — Trappings, tinsel ! — ^What is equipage ; 
what is life ; what is anything ; to a creature sunk so low 
as I am in my own opinion ! 

I had not a word to say for myself. Such a war in my 
mind had I never known. Gratitude, and admiration of 
the excellent creature before me, combating with vil- 
lainous habit, with resolutions so premeditatedly made, 
and with views so much gloried in! — A hundred new 
contrivances in my head, and in my heart, that, to be 
honest, as it is called, must ali be given up, by a heart 
delighting in intrigue and difficulty — Miss Howe's viru- 
lences endeavoured to be recollected — ^Yet recoUection 
refusing to bring them forward with the requisite efficacy — 
I had certainly been a lost man, had not Dorcas come 
seasonably in, with a letter. — On the superscription written 
— Be pleased, sir, to open it now. 

I retired to the window — opened it. — ^It was from Dorcas 
herself. — ^These the contenta — " Be pleased to detain my 
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lady : A paper of importance to traoscribe. I will cough 
when I have done." 

I put the paper in my pocket, and tumed to my 
charmer, less disconcerted, as she, by that time, had also 
a little recovered herself. — One favour, dearest creature — 
Let me but know, whether Miss Howe approves cr dis- 
approves of my proposak ? 

Miss Howe likes some of your ways as little as I do ; for 
I have set everything before her. Yet she is thus far 
your enemy, as she is mine — She thinks I should not 
refuse your offers ; but endeavour to make the best of my 
lot. And now you have the truth. Would to heaven you 
were capable of dealing with equal sincerity ! 

I am, madam. And here, on my knee, I renew my 
vows, and my supplication, that you will make me yours 
— ^yours for ever. — ^And let me have cause to bless you and 
Miss Howe in the same breath. 

To say the truth, Belford, I had before begun to think, 
that the vixen of a girl, who certainly likes not Hickman, 
was in love with me. 

Rise, sir, from your too-ready knees ; and mock me not. 

Too-ready knees, thought I ! — ^Though this humble 
posture so little affects this proud beauty, she knows not 
how much I have obtained of others of her sex, nor how 
often I have been forgiven for the last attempts, by 
kneeling. 

Mock you, madam ! — And I arose, and re-urged her for 
the day. 

My day, sir, said she, is never. Be not surprised. A 
person of politeness judging between us, would not be sur- 
prised that I say so. But indeed, Mr. Lovelace (and wept 
through impatience) you either know not how to treat 
¥rith a mind of the least degree of delicacy, notwithstand- 
íng your birth and education, or you are an ingrateful 
man ; and (affcer a pause) a worse than ingrateful one. 
But I will retire. I will see you again to-morrow. I can- 
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not before. I think I hate you — ^You may look — ^Indeed 
I think I hate you. And if, upon a re-examinatian of my 
own heart, I find I do, I would not for the world that 
matters should go op farther between us. 

But I see, I see, she does not hate me ! 
- I was however too much vexed, disconcerted, mortified, 
to hinder her from retiring — ^And yet she had not gone, if 
Dorcas had not coughed. 

The wench carne in, as soon as her lady had retired 
and gave me the copy she had taken. And what should 
it be but of the answer the truly admirable ereature had 
intended to give to my written proposals in relation to 
settlements. 

I have but just dipped into this affecting'?paper. Were 
I to read it attentively, not a wink should I^sleep this 
night. To-morrow it shall obtain my serious» considera- 
tion. 

Tuesday Morning, May 23. 

The dear ereature desires to be excusedjseeing me till 
evening. She is not very well, as Dorcas tells me. 

Read here, if thou wilt, the paper transcribed by Dorcas. 
It is impossible that I should proceed with my projects 
against this admirable woman, were it not that I am 
resolved, after a few trials more, if as nobly sustained as 
those she has already passed through, to make her (if she 
really hate me not) legally mine. 

TO MR. LOVELACE. 

When a woman is married, that supremo earthly obli- 
gation requires that in ali instances where her husband's 
real honour is concemed, she should yield her own will to 
his. But, beforehand, I could be glad, conformably to 
what I have always signified, to have the most explicit 
assurances, that every possible way should be tried to 
avoid litigation with my father. Time and patience will 
subdue ali things. My prospects of happiness are ex- 
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tremely contracted. A husband's right will be always the 
same. In my life-time I could wish nothing to be done of 
this sort. Your circumstances, sir, will not oblige you to 
extort violently from him what is in his hands. Ali that 
depends upon me, either with regard to my person, to my 
diversions, or to the economy that no married woman, of 
whatever rank or quality, should be above inspecting, 
shall be done, to prevent a necessity for such measures 
being taken. 

As for myself, sir, I must leave it (so seems it to be 
destined) to your justice, to treat me as you shall think I 
deserve. 

Were I to accept of the handsome separate provision 
you seem to intend me ; added to the considerable sums 
arisen from my grandfather's estate since his death (more 
considerable, than perhaps you may suppose from your 
oflFer) ; I should think it my duty to lay up for the family 
good, and for unforeseen events, out of it : for, as to my 
donations, I would generally confine myself in them to the 
tenth of my income, be it what it would. Two hundred 
poimds a year would do ali I wish to do of the separate 
sort : for ali above, I would content myself to ask you ; 
except, mistrusting your own economy, you would give up 
to my management and keepiug, in order to provide for 
future contingencies, a larger portion. 

As to your complaints of my diffidences, and the like, 
I appeal to your own heart, if it be possible for you to make 
my case your own for one moment, and to retrospect some 
parts of your behaviour, words, and actions, whether I am 
not rather to be justified than censured : and whether, of 
ali men in the world, avowing what you avow, you ought 
not to think so. If you do not, let me admonish you, sir, 
from the veiy great mismatch, that then must appear to 
be in our minds, never to seek, nor so much as wish, to 
bring about the most intimate union of interests between 
yourself and Clabissa Hablowk 
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Dorcas found this paper in one of the drawers of her 
lady's dressing-table. She was re-perusing it, as she sup- 
poses, when the honest wench carried my message to de- 
sire her to favour me at the tea-table ; for she saw her pop 
a paper into the drawer as she carne in ; and there, on her 
mistress*s going to meet me in the dining-room, she found 
it ; and to be this. 

But I had better not to have had a copy of it, as far as 
I know : for, determined as I was before upon my opera- 
tions, it instantly tumed ali my resolutions in her favour. 
Yet I would give something to be convinced, that she did 
not pop it into her drawer before the wench, in order for 
me to see it ; and perhaps (if I were to take notice of it) 
to discover whether Dorcas, according to Miss Howe^s 
advice, were most my friend, or hers. 

Our mother and her nymphs say, I am a perfect 
craven, and no Lovelace : And so I think. But this is no 
simpering, smiling charmer, as I have found others to be, 
when I have touched upon affecting subjects at a distance; 
as once or twice I have tried to her, the mother intro- 
ducing them (to make sex palliate the freedom to sex) 
when only we three together. She is above the affectation 
of not seeming to understand you. She shows by her dis- 
pleasure, and a fierceness not natural to her eye, that she 
judges of an impure heart by an impure mouth, and darts 
dead at once even the embryo hopes of an encroaching 
lover, however distantly insinuated, before the meaning 
hint can dawn into double entendre. 

By my faith, Jack, as I sit gazing upon her, my whole 
soul in my eyes, contemplating her perfections, and think- 
ing, when I have seen her easy and serene, what would be 
her thoughts, did she know my heart as well as I know it; 
when I behold her disturbed and jealous, and think of the 
justness of her apprehensions, and that she cannot fear so 
much, as there is room for her to fear ; my heart often 
misgives me. 
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Well did I, and but just in time, conclude to have done 
with Mrs. Fretchville and the house ; for here Mennell 
has declared, that he cannot in conscience and honour go 
any farther. He would not for the world be accessory to 
the deceiving of such a lady ! — I was a fool to let either 
you or him see her ; for ever sinee ye have both had 
scruples, which neither would have had, were a woman to 
have been in the question. 

Well, I can't help it ! 

Mennell has, however, though with some reluctance 
consented to write me a letter, provided I will allow it to 
be the last step he shall take in this afTair. 

This letter is directed, " To Robert Lovelace, Esq. ; or, 
in his absence, to his Lady." She had refused dining with 
me, or seeing me ; and I was out when it came. She 
opened it : so is my lady by her own consent, proud and 
saucy as she is. 

I am glad at my heart that it came before we entirely 
make up. She would else perhaps have concluded it to 
be contrived for a delay: and now, moreover, we can 
accommodate our old and new quarrels together; and 
thafs contrivance, you know. But how is her dear 
haughty heart humbled to what it was when I knew her 
first, that she can apprehend any delays from me; and 
have nothing to do but to vex at them ! 

I came in to dinner. She sent me down the letter, 
desiring my excuse for opening it. — ^Did it before she was 
aware. Lady-pride, Belford ! — recollection, then retrogra- 
dation. 

I requested to see her upon it that moment. But she 
desires to suspend our interview till moming. I will bring 
her to own, before I have done with her, that she can't 
see me too often. 

My impatience was so great, on an occasion so unex- 
pected, that I could not help writing, to tell her, " How 
much vexed I was at the accident : but that it need not 
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, delay my happy day, as that did not depend upon the 
house : and as Mrs. FretchviUe, by Mr. Meimell, so hand- 
somely expressed her concem upon it, and her wishes, 
that it conld suit us to bear with the unavoidable delay, I 
hoped, that going down to the Lawn for two or three 
of the summer months, when I was made the happiest 
of men, would be favourable to ali round." 

The dear creature takes this incident to heart, I believe : 
she has sent word to my repeated request to see her not- 
withstanding her denial, that she cannot till the moming : 
It shall be then at six o'elock, if I please ! 

To be sure I do please ! 

Can see her but once a day, now, Jack ! 

Did I tell thee, that I wrote a letter to my cousin Mon- 
tague, wondering that I heard not from Lord M. as the 
subject was so very interesting ? In it I acquainted her 
with the house I was about taking ; and with Mrs. Fretch- 
ville's vapourish delays. 

I haye received just now an answer from Charlotte. 

Here follows a copy of her letter. Thou wilt see by it, 
that every little monkey is to catechise me. They ali 
depend upon my good-nature. 

M. Hall. 

Dear Cousin. — ^We have been in daily hope for a long 
time, I must call it, of hearing that the happy knot was 
tied. My lord has been very much out of order : and yet 
nothing would serve him, but he woiild himself write an 
answer to your letter. It was the only opportunity he 
should ever have, perhaps, to throw in a little good advice 
to you, with the hope of its being of any signification ; and 
he has been several hours in a day, as his gout would let 
him, busied in it. It wants now only his last revisai. 
He hopes it will have the greater weight with you, if it 
appear ali in his own handwriting. 

As for myself, I am not at ali welL But you may assure 
yourself, th^^|fau|^ur dear relation-elect shall be entered 
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upon the new habitation you tell me of we will do our- 
selves the honour of visiting her ; and if any delay arises 
from the dearlady's want of courage (which,con8Ídering her 
man, let me tell you, may very well be) we will endeavour 
to inspire her with it, and be sponsors for you; — ^for, cousin, 
I believe you have need to be christened over again before 
you are entitled to so great a blessing. What think you ? 

My best compliments, and sister's, to the most deserving 
lady in the world conclude me 

Your aflfectionate cousin and servant, 

Charl. Montague. 

Thou seest how seasonably this letter comes. I hope 
my lord will write nothing but what I may show to my 
beloved. I have actually sent her up this letter of Char- 
lotte's ; and hope for happy effects from it. R. L. 



MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

The lady, in her next letter, gives Miss Howe an account of 
what has passed between Mr, Lovelace and herself, 
She resents his behaviour with her usual dignity : but 
when she comes to mention Mr. MennelVs letter, she 
re-urges Miss Howe to perfect her scheme for her de- 
liverance ; being resolved to leave him. But, dating 
again, on his sending up to her Miss Montague^s 
letter, she alters her mind, and desires her to suspend 
for the present her application to Mrs. Townsend. 

HAD begun, says she, to suspect ali he had said 
of Mrs. Fretchville and her house ; and even Mr. 
Mennell himself, though so well appearing a* 
man. But now that I find Mr. Lovelace had apprised his 
relations of his intention to take it, and had engaged some 
of the ladies to visit me there ; I could hardly forbear 
blaming myself for censuring him as capable of so vile an 
imposture. But may he not thank himself for acting so 
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very unaccountably, and taking such needlessly awry steps, 
as he has done; embarrassing, as I told him, his own 
meanings, if they were good ? 




MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

May 24. 

HE devil take this uncle of mine ! He has at last 
sent me a letter, which I cannot show, withoiit 
exposing the head of our family for a fool, A 
confounded parcel of pop-guns has he let off upon me. 

I have already offered the bill enclosed in it to my 
beloved; and read to her part of the letter. But she 
refused the bill : and as I am in cash myself, I shall retum 
it. She seemed very desirous to peruse the whole letter. 
And when I told her, that were it not for exposing the 
writer, I would oblige her, she said, it would not be ex- 
posing his lordship to show it to her ; and that she always 
preferred the heart to the head. I knew her meaning ; 
but did not thank her for it. AU that makes for me in 
it, I will transcribe for her — Yet hang it, she shall have 
the letter, and my soul with it, for one consenting kiss. 

She has got the letter from me, without the reward. 
Deuce take me,if Ihad the courage to propose the condition. 
A new character this of bashfulness in thy friend. I see, 
that a truly modest woman may make even a confident 
man keep his distance. 

LORD M. TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Tiiesday, May 23. 

T is a long lane that has no tuming — ^Do not de- 
spise me for my proverbs — ^You know I was 
always fond of them ; and if you had been so too, 
it would have been the better for you, let me tell you. I 
dare swear the fine lady you are so likely to be soon happy 
with, will be far from despising them ; for I am told that 
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she writes weU, and that ali her letters are full of sen- 
tences. God convert you ! for nobody but He and this 
lady can. 

And methinks I could wish to give a word of comfort 
to the lady, who, doubtless, must be under great fears, 
how she shall be able to hold in such a wild creature as 
you have hitherto been. I would hint to her, that, by 
stróng arguments, and gentle words, she may do anything 
with you ; for though you are too apt to be hot, gentle words 
will cool you, and bring you into the temper that is neces- 
sary for your cure. 

Pray let her know as that I will present her (not you) 
either my Lancashire seat, or the Lawn in Hertfordshire ; 
and settle upon her a thousand pounds a-year peny-rents ; 
to show her, that we are not a family to take base advan- 
tages : and you may have writings drawn, and settle as 
you will. 

I am still very bad with my gout ; but will come in a 
litter, as soon as the day is fixed : it would be the joy of 
my heart to join your hands. And, let me tell you, if you 
do not make the best of husbands to so good a young 
lady, and one who has had so much courage for your sake, 
I will renounce you ; and settle ali I can upon her and 
hers by you, and leave you out of the question. 

If anything further may be needful toward promoting 
your reciprocai felicity, let me know it; and how you 
order about the day ; and ali that. The inclosed bill is 
very much at your service. 'Tis payable at sight, as 
whatever else you may have occasion for, shall be. 

So God bless you both ; and make things as convenient 
to my gout as you can ; tho' be it whenever it will, I will 
hpbble to you ; for I long to see you ; and still more to 
see my niece ; and am (in expectation of that happy 
opportunity). 

Your most affectionate uncle, M. 
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MK. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Thursday^ May 25. 

NOTHER agreeable conversation. The day of days 
the subject. As to fixing a particular one, that 
need not be done, my charmer says, till the set- 
tlements are completed. As to marrying at my lord's 
chapei, the ladies of my family present, that would be 
making a public aflfair of it ; and the dear creature ob- 
served with regret, that it seemed to be my lord's intention 
to make it so. 

It could not be imagined, I said, but that his lordship's 
setting out in a litter and coming to town, as well as his 
taste for glare, and the joy he would take tp see me 
married at last, and to her dear self, would give it as 
much the air of a public marriage, as if the ceremony 
were performed at his own chapei, ali the ladies present. 

I cannot, said she, endure the thoughts of a public day. 
It will carry with it an air of insult upon my whole 
family. And, for my part, if my lord will not take it 
amiss (and perhaps he will not, as the motion came not 
firom himself, but from you, Mr. Lovelace) I will very 
willingly dispense with his lordship^s presence ; the rather, 
as dress and appearance will then be unnecessary ; for I 
cannot bear to think of decking my person while my 
parents are in tears. 

How excellent this! Yet do not her parents richly 
deserve to be in tears ? 

See, Belford, with so charming a niceness, we might 
have been a long time ago upon the verge of the state, 
and yet found a great deal to do, before we entered 
into it. 

Ali obedience, ali resignation — no will but hers. I 
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withdrew, and wrote directly to my lord ; and she not 
disapproving of it, I sent it away. The purport as foUows ; 
for I took no copy. 

" That I was much obliged to his lordship for his in- 
tended goodness to me, on an occasion the most solemn of 
my life. That the admirable lady, whom he so justly 
praised, thought his lordship's proposals in her favour too 
high. That she chose not to make a public appearance, 
if, without disobliging my friends, she could avoid it, till a 
reconciliation with her own could be efifected. That 
although she expressed a grateful sense of his lordship's 
consent to give her to me with his own hand ; yet pre- 
suming, that the motive to this kínd intention was rather 
to do her honour, than it otherwise would have been his 
own choice (especially as travelling would be at this time 
so inconvenient to him) she thought it advisable to save 
his lordship trouble on this occasion ; and hoped he would 
take as meant her declining the favour." 

I conclude with telling him, " That I had ofifered to 
present the lady his lordship's bill ; but bn her declining 
to accept of it (having myself no present occasion for it) 
I return it inclosed, with my thanks, &c.'* 




MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

ND now, that my beloved seems secure in my net, 
for my project upon* the vixen Miss Howe, and 
upon her mother, in which the officious prancer 
Hickman is to come in for a dash. 

But why upon her ' mother, methinks thou askest, who, 
unknown to herself, has only acted by thy impulse through 
thy agent, Joseph Leman, upon the foUy of old Tony the 
uncle ? 

No matter for that, she believes she acts upon her own 
judgment, and deserves to be punished for pretending 
to judgment when she has none. Every living soul, but 
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myself, I can tell thee, shaJl be punished, that treats either 
cruelly or disrespectfuUy so adored a lady. What a plague ; 
is it not enough that she is teazed and tonnented in per- 
son by me ? 

I have already broken the matter to our three confe- 
derates; as a supposed, not a resolved on, case indeed. 
And yet they know that with me, in a piece of mischief, 
execution, with its swiftest feet, is seldom three paces be- 
hind projection, which hardly ever limps neither. 

The project, in short, is this : — Mrs. Howe has an elder 
sister in the Isle of Wight, who is lately a widow ; and I 
am well informed that the mother and daiighter have en- 
gaged, before the latter is married, to pay a visit to this 
lady, who is rich, and intends Miss for her heiress ; and in 
the Ínterim will make her some valuable presents on her 
approaching nuptials; which, as Mrs. Howe, who loves 
money more than anything but herself, told one of my 
acquaintance, would be woilh fetching. 

Now, Jack, nothing more need be done than to hire a 
little trim ves^el, which shall sail a pleasuring backward 
and forward to Portsmouth, Spithead, and the Isle of Wight, 
for a week or fortnight before we enter upon our paiiis of 
the plot. And as Mrs. Howe will be for making the best 
bargain she can for her passage, the master of the vessel 
may have orders (as a perquisite allowed him by his owners) 
to take what she will give ; and the master*s name, be it 
what it will, shall be Gannlore on the occasion ; for I know 
a rogue of that name, who is not obliged to be of any 
country, any more than we. 

Well, then, we will imagine them on board. I will be 
there in disguise. They know not any of ye four, sup- 
posing (the scheme so inviting) that thou canst be one. 

'Tis plaguy hard if we cannot íind or make a storm. 

Perhaps they will be sea-sick ; but whether they be or 
not, no doubt they will keep their cabin. 

Here will be Mrs. Howe, Miss Howe, Mr. Hickman, 
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a maid, and a footman, I suppose ; and thus we will order 
it 

I know it will be hard weather : I know it will : and be- 
fore there can be the least suspicion of the matter, we shall 
be in sight of Guemsey, Jersey, Dieppe, Cherbourg, or any- 
whither on the French coast that it shall please us to 
agree with the winds to blow us ; and then, securing the 
footman, and the women being separated, one of us, ac- 
cording to lots that may be cast, shall overcome, eitber by 
persuasion or force, the maid-servant ; that will be no hard 
task ; and she is a likely wench (I have seen her often) : 
one, Mrs. Howe ; nor can there be much difficulty there, 
for she is fiill of health and life, and has been long a widow ; 
another (that, says the princely lion, must be I), the saucy 
daughter, who will be too much frighted to make great 
resistance (violent spirits in that sex are seldom tme 
spirits — 'tis but where they can) ; and after beating about 
the coast for three or four days for recreation's sake, and to 
make sure work, and till we see our suUen birds begin to 
eat and sip, we will set them ali ashore where it will be 
most convenient ; sell the vessel (to Mrs. Townsend's agents, 
with ali my heart, or to some other smugglers) or give it 
to Ganmore ; and pursue our traveis, and tarry abroad till 
ali is hushed up. 

Now I know thou wilt make difficulties, as it is thy 
way ; while it is mine to conquer them. My other vassals 
made theirs, and I condescended to obviate them, as thus 
I will thine, íirst stating them for thee according to what I 
know of thy phlegm. 

What, in the first place, wilt thou ask, shall be done with 
Hickman ? who will be in full parade of dress and prim- 
ness, in order to show the old aunt what a devilish clever 
fellow of a nephew she is to have. 

What ! I'll tell thee : Hickman, in good manners, will 
leave the women in their cabin, and, to show his courage 
with his breeding, be upon deck — 

VOL. IT. H 
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Well, and suppose he is ? 

Suppose he is ! Why then I hope it is easy for Gan- 
more, or anybody else, myself suppose in my pea-jacket 
and great watch-eoat (if any other make a scruple to do it) 
while he stands in the way, gaping and staring like a 
notice, to stumble against him, and push him overboard ! 
A rich thought ! — ^is it not, Belford ? He is certainly 
plaguy officious in the ladies* correspondence ; and, I am 
informed, plays double between mother and daughter, in 
fear of both, — dost not see him, Jack ? I do : popping iip 
and down, his wig and hat floating by him ; and paddling, 
pawing, and dashing, like a frighted mongrel ; I am afraid 
he never ventured to learn to swim. 

But thou wilt not drown the poor fellow, wilt thou ? 

No, no! — ^that is not necessary to the project. I hate to 
do mischiefs supererogatory, The skifif shall be ready to 
save bim, while the vessel keeps its course. He shall be 
set on shore with the loss of wig and hat only, and of half 
of his little wits, at the place where he embarked, or any- 
where else. 

Well, but shall we not be in danger of being hanged for 
three such enormous rapes ? 

Yes, to be sure, when caught : but is there any likeli- 
hood of that ? Besides, have we not been in danger before 
now, for worse facts ? And what is there in being only in 
danger ? If we actually were to appear in open day in 
England before matters are made up, there will be greater 
likeHhoòd that these women will not prosecute, than that 
they wilL For my own part, I should wish they may. 
Would not a brave feUow choose to appear in court to such 
an arraignment, confronting women who would do credit to 
his attempt ? The country is more merciful in these cases 
than in any others ; I should therefore like to put myself 
upon my country. 

Let me indulge a few reflections upon what thou mayest 
think the worst that can happen. I will suppose that 
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thou art one of as, and that ali five are actually brought to 
trial on this occasion ; how bravely shall we enter a court, 
I at the head of you, dressed out each man, as if to his 
wedding-appearance ! You are sure of ali the women, old 
and young, of your side. — What brave fellows ! — ^What fine 
gentlemen ! — There goes a charming handsome man I — 
meaning me, to be sure ! — Who could find in their hearts 
to hang such a gentleman as that ? whispers one lady, 
sitting perhaps on the right hand of the Recorder (I sup- 
pose the scene to be in London) ; while another disbelieves 
that any woman could fairly swear against me. AU will 
crowd after me ; it will be each man's happiness (if ye 
shall chance to be bashful) to be neglected ; I shall be 
found to be the greatest criminal; and my safety, for 
which the general voice will be engaged, will be 
yours. 

But then comes the triumph of triumphs, that will make 
the accused look up, while the accusers are covered with 
confusion. 

Make room, there ! — Stand by ! — Give back ! — One 
receiving a rap, another an elbow, half a score a push 
apiece ! 

Enter the slow-moving, hooded-faced, down-looking 
plaintiffs : — 

And first the widow, with a sorrowful countenance, though 
half-veiled, pitying her daughter more than hcrself The 
people, the women especially, who on this occasion will be 
five-sixths of the spectators, reproaching her, — You'd have 
the conscience, would you, to have five such bravo gentle- 
men as these hanged for you know not what? 

Next comes the poor maid, who • perhaps had been 
ravished twenty times before ; and had not appeared now, 
but for company 's sake ; mincing, simpering, weeping, by 
tums, not knowing whether she should be sorry or glad. 

But every one dwells upon Miss ! — See, see, the hand- 
some gentleman bows to her ! 

ir 2 
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To the very ground, to be sure, I shall bow, and kiss my 
hand. 

See her confusion! see! she tums from him ! — Ay 1 
that's because it is in open court, cries an arch one ! — 
While others admire her — ^Ay ; thafs a gid worth ven- 
turing one*s neck for ! 

Then we shall be^praised — even the judges and the 
whole crowded bench will acquit us in their hearts, and 
every single man wish he had been me ! — The women ali 
the time disclaiming prosecution, were the case to be their 
own. To be sure, Belford, the sufferers cannot put half so 
good a face upon the matter as we. 

Well, but suppose after ali we are convicted, what have 
we to do, but in time make over our estates, that the 
sheriff may not revel in our spoils ? — There is no fear of 
being hanged for such a crime as this while we have 
money or friends. — And suppose even the worst, that 
two or three were to die, have we not a chance, each 
man of us, to escape ? The devil's in them if they'll hang 
five for ravishing three ! 

I know I shall get off for one, were it but for family 
sake ; and, being a handsome fellow, I shall have a 
dozen or two^of young maidens, ali dressed in white, go 
to court to beg my life. — ^And what a pretty show they 
will make, with their white hoods, white gowns, white 
petticoats, white scarves, white gloves, kneeling for me, 
with their white handkerchiefs at their eyes, in two 
pretty rows, as majesty walks through them, and nods 
my pardon for their sakes ! — And, if once pardoned, ali 
is over; for, Jack, in a crime of this nature there lies 
no appeal, as in murder. 

So thou seest the worst that can happen, should we 
not make the grand tour upon this occasion, but stay 
and take our trials. But it is most likely that they 
will not prosecute at ali. If not, no risk on our side 
will be run ; only taking our pleasure abroad, at the 
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worst ; leaving friends tired of us, in order, after. a time^ 
to retum to the same friends endeared to us, as we to 
them, by absence. 

This, Jack, is my scheme, at the first running. I 
know it is capable of improvement — for example : I can 
land these ladies in France; whip over before they can 
get a passage back, or before Hickman can have recovered 
bis fright; qnd so find means to entrap my beloved on 
board. And then ali will be right ; and I need not care 
if I were never to retum to England. 

Memorandum, to be consídered of : — Whether, in order 
to complete my vengeance, I cannot contrive to kidnap 
away either James Harlowe or Solmes, or both ? A man, 
Jack, would not go into exile for nothing. 

And now, Belford, what dost think ? 

That thou art a cursed fellow, if — 

If — no if s — but I shall be very sick to-morrow, I shall, 
'faith. 

Sick ! — Why sick ? — What a devil shouldst thou be 
sick for ? 

For more good reasons than one, Jack. 

I should be glad to hear but one. — Sick, quotha ! Of 
ali thy roguish inventions I should not have thought of 
this. 

Perhaps thou thinkest my view to be, to draw the lady 
to my bedside : thafs a trick of three or four thousand 
years old ; and I should íind it much more to my purpose, 
if I could get to hers. However, I'll condescend to make 
thee as wise as myself. 

I am excessively disturbed about this smuggling scheme 
of Miss Howe. I have no doubt, that my fair one, were 
I to make an attempt, and miscarry, will fly from me, if 
she can. I once believed she loved me : but now I doubt 
whether she does or not : at least, that it is with such an 
ardour, as Miss Howe calls it, as will make her overlook a 
premeditated fault, should I be guilty of one. 
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And what will being sick do for thee ? 

Have patíence. I don't intend to be so very bad as 
Dorcas shall represent me to be. But yet I know I shall 
retch confoundedly, and bring up some clotted blood. To 
be sure, I shall break a vessel ; there's no doubt of that : 
and a bottle of Eaton's Styptic shall be sent for ; but no 
doctor. If she has humanity, she will be concemed. But 
if she has love, let it have been pushed ever so far back, 
it will, on this occasion, come forward, and show itself ; 
not only in her eye, but in every line of her sweet face. 

Now, Belford, I shall expect that she will show some 
concem at the broken vessel, as it may be attended with 
fatal effects, especially to one so íiery in his temper as I 
have the reputation to be thought to be : and the rather, 
as I shall calmly attribute the accident to the harasses 
and doubts under which I have laboured for some time 
past. And this will be a further proof of my love, and 
will demand a grateful return. 

Well but, Lovelace, how the deuce wilt thou, with that 
fuU health and vigour of constitution, and with that bloom 
in thy face, make anybody believe thou art sick ? 

How ! — ^Why, take a few grains of ipecacuanha ; 
enough to make me retch like a fury. 

Good ! — But how wilt thou manage to bring up blood, 
and not hurt thyself ? 

Foolish fellow ! Are there not pigeons and chickens 
in every poulterer*s shop ? 

Cry thy mercy. 

But then I will be persuaded by Mrs. Sinclair, that I 
have of late confined myself too much ; and so will have a 
chair called, and be carried to the park ; where I will try 
to walk half the length of the Mali, or so ; and in my 
return, amuse myself at White's or the Cocoa. 

And what will this do ? 

Questioning again! — I am afraid thou'rt an infidel, 
Belford, — why then shall I not know if my beloved offers 
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to go out in my absence ? — And shall I not see whether 
she receives me with teDclemess at my retum ? But thís 
is not ali : I have a foreboding that something afifecting 
will happen while I am out. But of this more in its 
place. 

Meantime these plaguy women are so impertinent, so 
full of reproaches, that I know not how to do anything 
but curse them. And then, truly, they are for helping 
me out with some of their trite and vulgar artifices. 
Sally particularly, who pretends to be a mighty contriver, 
has just now in an insolent manner told me, on my re- 
jecting her proffered aids, that I had no mind to conquer ; 
and that I was so wicked as to intend to marry, though I 
would not own it to her. 

Because this littie devil made her first sacrifico at my 
altar, she thinks she may take any liberty with me : and 
what makes her outrageous at times, is, that I have, for a 
long time, studiously as she says, slighted her too readily 
oflfered favours : but is it not very impudent in her to 
think that I will be any man's successor \ It is not come 
to that neither. This, thou knowest, was always my rule 
— once any other man's, and I know it, and never more 
mine. It is for such as thou, and thy brethren, to take 
up with harlots. I have been always aiming at the 
merit of a first discoverer. 

We have met. AU was love and unexceptionable 
respect on my part. Ease and complaisance on hers. 
She was concerned for my disorder. So sudden ! — Just 
as we parted ! But it was nothing. I should be quite 
well by morning. 

Faith, Jack, I think I am sick already. Is it possible 
for such a giddy fellow as me to persuade myself to be 
ill 1 I am a better mimic at this rate than I wish to be. 
But every nerve and fibre of me is always ready to con- 
tributo its aid, whether by health or by ailment, to cany 
a resolved-on roguery into execution. 
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Doícas has transcribed for me tbe whole letter of 
Miss Howe, dated Sunday, May 14, of which before I 
had only extracts. She found no other letter added to 
that parcel : but this, and that which I copied myself in 
character last Sunday wbile she was at cburcb, relating to 
tbe smuggling scbeme, are enough for me. 

Dorcas tells me, that her lady has been removing her 
papers from the mahogany chest into a wainscot box, 
which held her linen, and which she put into her dark 
closet. • We have no key of that at present. No doubt 
but ali her letters, previous to those I have come at, are 
in that box. Dorcas is uneasy upon it : yet hopes that 
her lady does not suspect her ; for she is sure that she 
laid in everything as she found it. 




MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Cocoa-tree, Saturday, May 27. 

HIS ipecacuanha is a most disagreeable medicine. 
That these cursed physical folks can find out 
nothing to do us good, but what would poison 
the devil ! In the other world, were they only to take 
physic, it would be punishment enough of itself for a 
mis-spent life. A doctor at one elbow, and an apothecary 
at the other, and the poor soul labouring under their pre- 
scribed operations, he need no worse tormentors. 

But now this was to take down my countenance. It 
has done it: for, with violent retchings, having taken 
enough to make me sick, and not enough water to carry 
it off, I presently looked as if I had kept my bed a fort- 
night. Ill jesting, as I thought in the midst of the ex- 
ercise, with edge-tools, and worse with physical ones. 

Two hours it held me. I had forbid Dorcas to let her 
lady know anything of the matter ; out of tendemess to 
her ; being willing, when she knew my prohibition, to let 
her see that I expected her to be concemed for me. — 
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Well, but DoFcas was nevertheless a woman, and she 
can whisper to her lady the secret she is enjoined to 
keep! 

Be in a plaguy hurry running up-stairs and down, to 
fetch from the dining-room what you cany up on purposo 
to fetch, till motion extraordinary put you out of breath, 
and give you the sigh-natural. 

What*s the matter, Dorcas ? 

Nothing, madam. 

My beloved wonders she has not seen me this moming, 
no doubt ; but is too shy to say she wonders. Repeated 
whafs the matter, however, as Dorcas runs up and down 
stairs by her door, bring on, oh ! madam, my master ! my 
poor master ? 

What ! how ! when ! — And ali the monosyllables of 
surprise. 

I must not tell you, madam — my master ordered me 
not to tell you — ^but he is in a worse way than he thinks 
for I — ^but he would not have you frighted. 

High concem took possession of every sweet feature. 
She pitied me ! — ^by my soul, she pitied me ! 

Where is he ? 

At last, O Lord ! let Mrs. Lovelace know ! — Tliere is 
danger, to be sure ! whispered from one nymph to another ; 
but at the door, and so loud, that my listening fair-one 
might hear. 

Out she darts — ^As how ! as how, Dorcas ! 

O madam — a vomiting of blood ! A vessel broke, to be 
sure! 

Down she hastens; finds every one as busy over my 
blood in the entry, as if it were that of the Neapolitan 
saint. 

In steps my charmer, with a face of sweet concern. 

How do you, Mr. Lovelace ? 

O my best love ! very well ! — ^very well ! — Nothing at 
ali ! nothing of consequence ! — I shall be well in an in- 
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stant 1 — Straining again ! for I was indeed plaguy sick, 
though no more blood carne. 

In short, Belford, I have gained my end. I see the 
dear soul loves me. I see she forgives me ali tliat's past. 
I see I have credit for a new score. 

Miss Howe, I defy thee, my dear — Mrs. Townsend ! — 
Who the devil are you ? — Troop away with your contra- 
bands. No smuggling ! nor smuggler, but myself! nor 
will the choicest of my fair-one's favours be long pro- 
hibited goods to me ! 

On her requiring me to take the air, I asked, if I might 
have the honour of her company in a coach ; and this, 
that I might observe if she had an intention of going out 
in my absence. 

If she thought a chair wei'e not a more proper vehicle 
for my case, she would with ali her heart ! 

There's a precious ! 

I kissed her hand again ! She was ali goodness ! 
Would to heaven I better deserved it, I said ! — But ali 
were golden days before us ! — Her presence and generous 
concem had done eveiything. I was well! Nothing 
ailed me. But since my beloved will have it so, I'll take 
a Httle airing ! — Let a chair be called ! — O my charmer ! 
were I to have owed this indisposition to my late harasses, 
and to the uneasiness I have had for disobliging you ; ali 
is infinitely compensated by your goodness — ali the art of 
healing is in your smiles ! — Your late displeasure was the 
only malady 1 

While Mrs. Sinclair, and Dorcas, and Polly, and even 
poor silly Mabell (for Sally went out, as my angel came 
in) with uplifted hands and eyes, stood thanking Heaven 
that I was better, in audible whispers : See the power of 
love, cried one ! what a charming husband ! another — 
happy couple, ali ! 

O how the dear creature's cheek mantled! how her 
eyes sparkled ! — ^how sweetly acceptable is praise to con- 
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sdous merit^ while it but reproaches when applied to the 
nndeserviíig \ — What a new, what a gay creation it makcs 
at once in a diffident or dispirited heart ! 

And now, Belford, was it not worth while to be sick ? 
And yet I must tell thee, tliat too many pleasanter ex- 
pedients ofiFer themselves, to make trial any more of this 
oonfounded ipecacuanha. 




MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Saturdayy May 27. 

R LOVELACE, my dear, has been very ill. 
Suddenly taken. With a vomiting of blood in 
great quantities. Some vessel broken. He 
complained of a disorder in his stomach over-night. I 
was the more affected with it, as I am afraid it was occa- 
sioned by the violent contentions between us. — But was 
I in f ault ? 

How lately did I think I hated him ! — But hatrcd and 
anger, I see, are but temporaiy passions with me. One 
cannot, my dear, hate people in danger of death, or who are 
in distress or affliction. My heart, I find, is not proof against 
kindness, and acknowledgment of errors committed. 

He took great care to have his iliness concealed from 
me as long as it could. So tender in the violence of his 
disorder ! — So desirous to make the best of it ! — I wish he 
had not been ill in my sight. I was too much affected — 
everybody alarming me with his danger — the poor man, 
from such high health, so suddenly taken ! — And so un- 
prepared ! — 

He is gone out in a chair. I advised him to do so. I 
fear that my advice was wrong ; since quiet in such a 
disorder must needs be best. We are apt to be so ready, 
in cases of emergency, to give our advice, without judg- 
ment, or waiting for it ! — I proposed a physician indeed ; 
but he would not hear of one. I have great honour for 
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the faculty ; and the greater, as I have always observed, 
that those who treat the professora of the art of healing 
contemptuously, too generally treat higher institutions in 
the same manner. 

I am really very uneasy. For I have, I doubt, exposed 
myself to him, and to the women below. They indeed 
will excuse me, as they think us married. But if he be 
not generous, I shall have cause to regret this surprise ; 
which (as I had reason to think myself unaccountably 
treated by him) has taught me more than I knew of 
myself. 

You will not wonder that I am grave on this detection 
— detection, must I call it ? What can I call it ? — 

Dissatisfied with myself, I am afraid to look back upon 
what I have written. 

But I will not add another word, aftôr I have assured 
you, that I will look still more narro wly into myself : and 
that I am 

Your equally sincero and aíFectionate 

Cl. Harlowe. 

mr. lovelace to john belford, esq. 

Saturday Evening. 

HAD a charming ahring. No retum of my 
malady. My heart peifectly easy, how could my 
stomach be otherwise ? 
But when I came home, I found that my sweet soul had 
been alarmed by a new incident — ^the enquiry after us 
both, in a very suspicious manner, and that by description 
of our persons, and not by names, by a servant in a blue 
livery turned up and trimmed with yellow. 

Dorcas hurried up to her lady, and alarmed her not 
only with the fact, but with her own conjectures ; adding, 
that he was an ill-looking fellow, and she was sure could 
come for no good. 

The Hvery and the features of the servant were parti- 
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calaily enquired after^ and as particularly described — 
Lord bless her ! no end of her alarms, she thought ! And 
then did her apprehensions anticipate every evil that 
coxild happen. 

She wished Mr. Lovelace would come in. 
Mr. Lovelace carne in soon after ; ali lively, grateful, 
fuU of hopes, of duty, of love, to thank his charmer, and to 
congratulate with her upon the cure she had performed. 
And then she told the story, with ali its circumstances ; 
and Dorcas, to point her lady's fears, told us, that the 
servant was a sun-bumt fellow, and looked as if he had 
been at sea. 

I see your causeless terror, my dearest life, said I, and 
your impatience — ^Will you be pleased to walk down — 
and -without being observed (for he shall come no farther 
than the parlour-door) you may hear ali that passes ? 

She consented. We went down. Dorcas bid the man 
come forward. Well, friend, what is your business with 
Mr. or Mrs. Lovelace ? 

Bowing, scraping, I am sure you are the gentleman, sir. 
Why, sir, my business is only to know if your honour be 
here, and to be spoken with ; or if you shall be here for 
any time ? 

Whom came you from ? 

From a gentleman who ordered me to say, if T was 
made to tell, but not else, it was from a friend of Mr. John 
Harlowe, Mrs. Lovelace's eldest uncle. 
What is his name ? 
I don't know if I should tell. 

There can be no harm in telling the gentleman*s name, 
if you come upon a good account. 

That I do ; for my master told me so ; and there is not 
an honester gentleman on the face of God*s earth. — His 
name is Captain Tomlinson, sir. 
I don't know such a one. 
I believe not, sir. He was pleased to say, he don*t 
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know your honour, sir ; but I heard him say, as how he 
should not be an unwelcome visitor to you for ali that. 

Do you know such a man as Captain Tomlinson, my 
dearest life (aside) your uncle's friend ? 

No ; but my uncle may have acquaintance, no doubt, 
that I doii't know. — But I hope (trembling) this is not a 
trick. 

Well, friend, if your master has anything to say to 
Mr. Lovelace, you may tell him, that Mr. Lovelace is 
here ; and will see him whenever he pleases. 

The dear ereature looked as if afraid that my engagement 
was too prompt for my own safety ; and away went the 
fellow — I wondering, that she might not wonder, that this 
Captain Tomlinson, whoever he were, came not himself, or 
sent not a letter the second time, when he had reason to 
suppose that I might be here. 

Meantime, for fear that this should be a contrivance of 
James Harlowe, who, I said, loved plotting, though he 
had not a head tumed for it, I gave some precautionary 
directions to the servants, and the women, whom, for the 
greater parade, I assembled before us : and my beloved 
was resolved not to stir abroad till she saw the issue of 
this odd afifair. 

Sunday, May 28. 

This story of Captain Tomlinson employed us not only 
for the time we were together last night, but ali the while 
we sat at breakfast this moming. She would still have it, 
that it was the prelude to some mischief from Singleton. 
I insisted that it might much more probably be a method 
taken by Colonel Morden to alarm her, previous to a per- 
sonal visit. 

She had had so many disagreeable things befal her of 
late, that her fears were too often stronger than her 
hopes. 

And this, madam, makes me apprehensive, that you 
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will get into so low-spirited a way, that you will not be 
àble to enjoy the happíness that seems to await iis. 

Her duty and her gratitude, she gravely said, to thc 
Dispenser of ali good, would secure her, she hopcd, against 
iiDthankfulnesa And a thankful spirit was the same a^i a 
joyful ona 

So, Belford, for ali her future joys slie depends entirely 
upon the Invisíble good. She is eertainly right ; since 
those who fix least upon second causes are tlie least likely 
to be disappointed — and is not tliis gravity for her 
gravity ? 

• She had hardly done speaking, whon Dorc«'is carne 
running up in a hurry — she set even my heart into a 
palpitation — thump, thump, tlmmp, like a precipitated 
pendulum in a clock-case — flutter, flutter, flutter, my 
charmer's, as by her sweet bosom rising to lier chin T 
saw. 

Captain Tomlinson, sir ! 

Captain Devilson, what care I ! — Do you see how you 
have disordered your lady ? 

Qood Mr. Lovelace, said my charmer, trembling (see, 
Jack, when she has an end to serve, I am good Mr. Love- 
lace) if — ^if my brother, — if Captain Singleton should 
appear — ^pray now — I beseech you — let me beg of you — to 
govem your temper — my brother is my brother — Captain 
Singleton Ls but an agent. 

My dearest life, folding my arms about her (when she 
asks favours, thought I, the deviVs in it, if she will not 
allow of such innocent freedoms as this, from good Mr. 
Lovelace too) you shall be witness of ali that passes 
between us. — ^Dorcas, desire the gentleman to walk up. 

Let me retire to my chamber first ! — Let me not be 
known to be in the house ! 

She withdrew to listen — and though this incident has 
not turned out to answer ali I wished from it, yet is it 
necessary, if I would acquaint thee with my whole circu- 
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lation, to be very particular in what passed between 
Captain Tomlinson and me. 

Enter Captain Tomlinson in a riding-dress, whip in 
faand. 

Your servant, sir — Mr. Lovelace, I presume ? 

My name is Lovelace, sir. 

Excuse the day, sir— be pleased to excuse my garb. I 
am obliged to go out of town directly, that I may return 
at night. 

The day is a good day. Your garb needs no apology. 

My charmer owned afterwards her concem on my being 
so short. Whatever I shall mingle of her emotions, thou 
wilt easily guess I had afterwards. 

Sir, I hope no ofiFence. I intend none. 

None — ^none at ali, sir. 

May I ask you, sir, without ofifence, whether you wish 
to be reconciled, and to co-operate upon honourable terms, 
with one gentleman of the name of Harlowe ; preparativo, 
as it may be hoped, to a general reconciliation ? 

how my heart fluttered ! cried my charmer. 

1 can't tell, sir — (and then it fluttered still more, no 
doubt) ; the whole family have used me extremely ill. 
They have taken greater liberties with my character than 
are justifiable ; and with my family too ; which I can less 
forgive. 

Sir, sir, I have done. I beg pardon for this intrusion. 

My beloved was then ready to sink, and thought very 
hardly of me. 

But pray, sir, to the immediate purpose of your present 
commission ; since a commission it seems to be ? 

Sir, I will tell you, as briefly as I can, the whole of 
what I have to say ; but you'11 excuse me also a previous 
question, for which curiosity is not my motive ; but it is 
necessary to be\answered before I can proceed ; as you 
will judge when you hear it. 

Lovel. What, pray, sir, is your question ? 
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Capt. Briefly, whetheryou are actually, and honâfide, 
married to Miss Clarissa Harlowe ? 

I started, and, in a baughty tone, Is thís, sir, a question 
that must be answered bafore you can proceed in the 
business you have undertaken ? 

I mean no offence, Mr. Lovelace. Mr. Harlowe sought 
to me to undertake tliis office. I have daughters and 
nieces of my own. I thought it a good office, or I, wbo 
have many considerable affairs upon my hands, had not 
accepted of it. I know the world ; and will take the 
liberty to say, that if that young lady — 

Captain Tomlinson, I think you are called ? 

My name is Tomlinson. 

Why then, Captain Tomlinson, no liberty, as you eall it, 
will be taken well, that is not extremely delicate, when 
that lady is mentioned. 

When you had heard me out, Mr. Lovelace, and had 
found, I had so behaved, as to make the caution necessary, 
it would have been just to have given it. Allow me to 
say, I know what is due to the character of a woman of 
virtue, as well as any man alive. 

Captain Tomlinson, said I, you answer well, I love a 
man of spirit. Have you not been in the army ? 

I have, sir ; but have tumed my sword into a plough- 
share, as the Scripture hath it (there was a clever fellow, 
Jack ! — He was a good man with somebody, I warrant ! 
O what a fine coat and cloak for an hypocrite will a text 
of Scripture, properly applied, make at any time in the 
eye of the pious!) And ali my delight, added he, for 
some years past, has been in cultivating my paternal 
estate. I love a brave man, Mr. Lovelace, as well as ever 
-I did in my life. But let me tell you, sir, that when you 
come to my time of life, you will be of opinion, that there 
is not so much true bravery in youthful choler, as you may 
now think there is. 

Well, Captain, that is reproof for reproof. So we are 

VOL. II. I 
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upon a foot. And now give me the pleasure of heaxing 
the import of your commission. 

Sir, yoTi must first allow me to repeat my question: are 
you really, and honâ jide, married to Miss Clarissa Har- 
lowe ? Or are you not yet married ? 

Biuntly put, Captain. But if I answer that I am, what 

then? 

Why then, sir, I shall say, that you are a man of honoui*. 

That I«hope I am, whether you say it or not, Captain 
Tomlinson. 

Sir, I will be very frank in ali I have to say on this 
subject — Mr. John Harlowe has lately found out, that you 
and his niece are both in the same lodgings; that you 
have been long so ; and he hopes, that you are actually 
married. He has indeed heard that you are ; but as he 
knows your enterprising temper, and that you have de- 
clared, that you disdain a relation to their family, he is 
willing by me to have your marriage confirmed from your 
own mouth, before he take the steps he is inclined to take 
in his niece's favour. 

ETvter Dorcas, in a hurry. 

A gentleman, this minute, sir, desires to speak with 
your honour — [My lady, sir ! — Aside.'] 

Could the dear creature put Dorcas upon telling this 
fib, yet want to save me one ? — 

Desire the gentleman to walk into one of the parlours. 
I will wait on him presently. 

[JExit Dorcas. 

The dear creature, I doubted not, wanted to instruct 
me how to answer the Captain's home put. I knew how 
I intended to answer it — ^plumb, thou may'st be sure — 
but Dorcas's message staggered me. And yet I was upon 
one of my master strokes — ^which was, to take advantage 
of the Captain*s inquiries, and to make her own her mar- 
riage before him, as she had done to the people below ; 
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and if Bhe had been brought to that, to induce her, for her 
ancle's satisíSaction, to write him a letter of gratitudo ; 
which of couTse must have been signed Clarissa Lovelace. 
I was loth, therefore, thou may'st believe, to attend her 
sudden commands. 

Enter Dorcas again, out of breath, 

Sir, the gentleman will step up to you — [My lady is 
impatient. She wonders at your honour*s delay. — Aaide.'] 

Excuse me, Captain, for one moment. 

I have stayed my full time, Mr. Lovelace. What may 
result firom my question and your answer, whatever it shall 
be, may take us up time. And you are engaged. Will 
yen permit me to attend you in the moming, before I set 
out on my retum ? 

You will then breakfast with me, Captain ? 

And so, with the highest civilities on both sides, we 
parted. £ut for the private satisfaction of so good a man, 
I leffc him out of doubt, that we were man and wife, 
though I did not directly aver it. 

After I had attended the Captain down to the very 
passage, I retumed to the dining-room, and put on a 
joyful air, on my beloved's entrance into it — O my dearest 
creature, said I, let me congratulate you on a prospect so 
agreeable to your wishes ! And I snatched her hand, and 
smothered it with kisses. 

I was going on ; when, interrupting me, You see, Mr. 
Lovelace, said she, how you have embarrassed yourself, 
by your obliquities! You see, that you have not been 
able to retum a direct answer to a plain and honest ques- 
tion, though upon it depends ali the happiness on the 
prospect of which you congratulate me. 

You know, my best love, what my prudent, and I will 

say, my kind motives were, for giving out, that we were 

married. You see, that I have taken no advantage of it ; 

and that no inconvenience has followed it. You see that 

j 2 
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your uncle wants only to be assured from ourselves, that 
it is so — 

Not another word on this subject, Mr. Lovelace. I will 
not only risk, but I will forfeit, the reconciliation so near 
my heart, rather than I will go on to countenance a story 
so untrue ! 

Don t you see, madam, that your uncle wishes to find 
that we are married ? May not the ceremony be privately 
over, before his mediation can take place ? 

Urge this point no farther, Mr. Lovelace. If you will 
not tell the truth, I will to-morrow moming (if I see 
Captain Tomlinson) tell it myself. Indeed I will. 

I saw there was no help. I saw that the inflexible 
Harlowe spirit was ali up in her. — A little witch ! — A little 
— Forgive me, Love, for calling her names ! And so I said, 
with an air, we have had too many misunderstandings, 
madam, for me to wish for new ones : I will obey you 
without reserve. Had I not thought I should have obliged 
you by the other method (especially as the ceremony 
might have been over, before anything could have ope- 
rated from your uncle's intentions, and of consequence no 
imtruth persisted in) I would not have proposed it. But 
think not, my beloved creature, that you shall enjoy, 
without condition, this triumph over my judgment. 

And then, clasping my arms about her, I gave her 
averted cheek (her charming lip designed) a fervent kiss. 
— ^And your forgiveness of this sweet freedom (bowing) is 
that condition. 

She was not mortally ofiFended. And now must I make 
out the rest as well as I can. But this I will tell thee, 
that although her triumph has not diminished my love 
for her; yet has it stimulated me more than ever to 
revenge, as thou wilt be apt to call it. But victoiy or 
conquest is the more proper word. 

Tis late, or rather early ; for the day begins to dawn 
upon me. I am plaguy heavy. Perhaps I need not to 
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have told thee that But will only indulge a doze ín my 
chair, for an hour ; tben shake myself, wash and refresh. 
At my time of life, with such a constitution as I am 
blessed with, tbat'8 ali thafs wanted. 

Good night to me ! — It camiot be broad day till I am 
awake. — ^Aw-w-w-w-baugh — ^Pox of this yawning ! 

Is not thy uncle dead yet ? 

Whafs come to mine, that he wiites not to my last ? — 
Hunting after more wisdom of nations, I suppose 1 — Yaw- 
Yaw-Yawn-ing again ! — pen, begone. 

Monday^ May 29íA. 

Now have I established myself for ever in my charmer*s 
heart. 

The Captaín came at seven, as promised, and ready 
equipped for his joumey. My beloved chose not to give 
us her company till our íirst conversation was over — 
ashamed, I suppose, to be present at that part of it, which 
was to restore her to her virgin state by my confession, 
after her wifehood had been reported to her uncle. But 
she took her cue nevertheless, and listened to ali that 
passed. 

The modestest women, Jack, must think, and think 
deeply sometimes. I wonder whether they ever blush at 
those things by themselves, at which they have so charm- 
ing a knack of blushing in company. If not; and if 
blushing be a sign of grace or modesty ; have not the sex 
as great a command over their blushes, as they are said 
to have over their tears ? This reflection would lead me 
a great way into female minds, were I disposed to pur- 
sue it. 

I told the Captain, that I would prevent his question ; 
and accordingly (after I had enjoined the strictest secrecy, 
that no advantage might be given to James Harlowe ; and 
which he answered for as well on Mr. Harlowe^s part as 
his own) I acknowledged nakedly and fairly the whole 
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truth — to wit, that we were not yet married. I gave him 
hints of the causes of procrastination. Some of them owing 
to unhappy misunderstandings : but chiefly to the lady's 
desire of previous reconciliation with her fnends, and to a 
delicacy that had no example. 

Less nice ladies than this, Jack, love to have delays, 
wilful and studied delays, imputed to them in these cases 
— yet are indelicate in their affected delicacy ; for do they 
not thereby tacitly confess, that they expect to be the 
greatest gainers in wedlock ; and that there is self-denial 
in the pride they take in delaying ? 

I told him the reason of our passing to the people below 
as married — ^yet as under a vow of restriction, as to con- 
summation, which had kept us* both to the height, one of 
forbearing, the other of vigilant punctilio; even to the 
denial of those innocent freedoms, which betrothed lovers 
never sciTiple to allow and to take. 

I then communicated to him a copy of my proposals of 
settlement; the substance of her written answer; the 
contents of my letter of invitation to Lord M. to be her 
nuptial-father ; and of my lord's generous reply. But 
said, that having apprehensions of delay from his infirmi- 
ties, and my beloved choosing by ali means (and that from 
principies of unrequited duty) a private solemnisation, I 
had written to excuse his lordship's presence ; and expected 
an answer every hour. 

The Captain was highly delighted with ali I said : yet 
owned, that as his dear friend Mr. Harlowe had expressed 
himself greatly pleased to hear that we were actually 
married, he could have wished it had been so. But, never- 
theless, he doubted not that ali would be well. 

He was proceeding, when breakfast being ready, in 
carne the empress of my heart, irradiating ali around her, 
as with a glory — a benignity and graciousness in her 
aspect, that, though natural to it, had been long banished 
from it. 
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Next to prostration lowly bowed the Captaio. O how 
the sweet creature smiled her approbation of him! 
Beverence &oin one, begets reverence from another. 
Men are more of monkeys in imitation, than they think 
themselves — involuntarily, in a manner, I bent my knee 
— my dearest Ufe-and made a very fine speech on pre- 
senting the Captain to her. No title, myself, to her lip 
or cheek, 'tis well he attempted not either. He was 
indeed ready to worship her; — could only touch her 
charming hand. 

I have told the Captain, my dear creatm-e — and then I 
briefly repeated (as if I had supposed she had not heard 
it) ali I had told him. 

He was astonished, that anybody coiild be displeased 
one moment with such an angeL He undertook her cause 
as the highest degree of merit to himself 

Never, I must needs say, did the angel so mueh look 
the angeL Ali placid, serene, smiling, self-assured : a 
more lovely flush than usual heightening her natural 
graces, and adding charms, even to radiance, to her 
charming complexion. 

After we had seated ourselves, the agreeable subject 
was renewed, as we took our chocolate. How happy 
should she be in her uncle's restored favour ! 

The Captain engaged for it — ^no more delays, he hoped, 
on her part ! Let the happy day be but once over, ali 
would then be right. But was it improper to ask for 
copies of my proposals, and of her answer, in order to 
show them to his dear friend her uncle ? 

As Mr. Lovelace pleased — O that the dear creature 
woidd always say so 1 

It must be in strict confidence then, I said. But would 
it not be better to show her uncle the draft of the settle- 
ments when drawn ? 

And will you be so good, as to allow of this, Mr. Love- 
lace? 
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Thei'e, Belford ! We were once the quarrelsome, but 
liow we are the polite, lovers. 

Indeed, my dearest creature, I will, if you desire it ; and 
if Captain Tomlinson will engage, that Mr. Harlowe shall 
keep them absolutely a secret; that I may not be sub- 
jected to the cavil and control of any others of a family 
that have nsed me so very ill. 

Now indeed, sir, you are very obliging. 

Dost think, Jack, that my face did not now also shine ? 

And let me ask you, Mr. Lovelace, said the Captain ; 
yet not so much from doubt, as that I may proceed upon 
sure grounds — ^you are willing to co-operate with my dear 
friend in a general reconciliation ? 

Let me tell you, Mr. Tomlinson, that if it can be distin- 
guished, that my readiness to make up with a family, of 
whose generosity I have not had reason to think highly, 
is entirely owing to the value I have for this angel of a 
woman, I will not only co-operate with Mr. John Harlowe,' 
as you ask ; but I will meet Mr. James Harlowe, sénior, 
and his lady, ali the way. And furthermore, to make the 
son James and his sister Arabella quite easy, I will abso- 
lutely disclaim any further interest, whether living or 
dying, in any of the three brothers' estates ; contenting^ 
myself with what my beloved grandfather has bequeathed 
to her : for I have reason to be abundantly satisfied with 
my own circumstances and prospects — enough rewarded, 
were she not to bring a shilling in dowry, in a woman who 
has a merit superior to ali the goods of fortime. — True as 
the Gospel, Belford ! — ^Why had not this scene a real 
foundation ! 

The dear creature, by her eyes, expressed her gratitude, 
before her lips could utter it. O Mr. Lovelace, said she — 
you have infinitely — and there she stopped. 

The Captain ran over in my praise. He was really 
afifected. 

When I retumed from attending the Captain down- 
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stairs, which I did to the outward door, my beloved met 
me as I entered the dining-room ; complacency reigning 
in every lovely feature. 

You see me already, said she, another creature. You 
know not, Jír. Lovelace, how near my heart this hoped-for 
reconciliation is. I am now willing to banish every dis- 
agreeable remembrance. You know not, sir, how mvch 
you have obliged me. And oh, Mr. Lovelace, how happy 
shall I be, when my heart is lightened from the all-sinking 
weight of a father*s curse ! 

Then drying her eyes with her handkerchief, after a few 
moments pausing, on a sudden ; as if recoUecting that she 
had been led by her joy to an expression of it which she 
had not intended I should see, she retired to her chamber 
with precipitation ; leaving me almost as unable to stand 
it, as herself. 

In short, I was — I want words to say how I was — my 
nose had been made to tingle before ; my eyes have before 
been made to glisten by this soul-moving beauty ; but so 
very much afifected, I never was — for, trying to check my 
sensibility, it was too strong for me, and I even sobbed — 
yes, by my soul, I audibly sobbed, and was forced to turn 
&om her before she had well finished her afíecting speech. 

I want, methinks, now I have owned the odd sensation, 
to describe it to thee — the thing was so strange to me — 
something choking, as it were, in my throat — I know not 
how — ^yet, I must needs say, though I am out of counte- 
nance upon the recoUection, that there was something 
very pretty in it ; and I wish I could know it again, that I 
might have a more perfect idea of it, and be better able to 
describe it to thee. 

And now it is time to confess (and yet I know that thy 
conjectures are aforehand with my exposition) that this 
Captain Tomlinson, who is so great a favourite with my 
eharmer, and who takes so much delight in healing 
breaches, and reconciling dififerences, is neither a greater 
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man nor a less, than honest Patrick McDonald, attended 
by a discarded footman of his own finding out. 

Thou knowest what a virtuous-lifed rascai he is ; and to 
what better hopes bom and educated. But that ingenious 
knack of forgery, for which he was expelled the Dublin 
University, and a detection since in evidenceship, have 
been bis ruin. For these have thrown him from one 
country to another ; and at last, into the way of life, which 
would make him a fit husband for Miss Howe*s Townsend 
with her contrabands. He is, thou knowest, admirably 
qualified for any enterprise that requires adroitness and 
solemnity. And can there, after ali, be a higher piece of 
justice, than to keep one smuggler in readiness to play 
against another ? 

Well but, Lovelace (methinks thou questionest) how 
camest thou to venture upon such a contrivance as this, 
when, as thou hast told me, the lady used to be a month 
at a time at this uncle's ; and must therefore, in ali proba- 
bility, know, that there was not a Captain Tomlinson in 
ali the neighbourhood ; at least no one of the name so 
intimate with him, as this man pretends to be ? 

This objection, Jack, is so natural a one, that I could 
not help observing to my charmer, that she must surely 
have heard her uncle speak of this gentleman. No, she 
said, she never had. Besides, she had not been at her 
uncle Harlowe*s for near ten months (this I had heard 
her say before) ; and there were several gentlemen who 
used the same Green, whom she knew not. 

Well but, methinks, thou questionest again, is it not 
probable that Miss Howe will make inquiry after such a 
man as Tomlinson ? — ^And when she cannot 

I know what thou wouldst say — ^but I have no doubt, 
that Wilson will be so good, if I desire it, as to give into 
my own hands any letter that may be brought by Collins 
to his house, for a week to come. And now I hope thou 
art satisfíed. 
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MISS CLARISSA HABLOWE TO MISS HOWK 

TAe lady acqiLaints her friend with the most material 
^paaaagea and convei^sationa contained in those of 
Mr. LoveUice preceding. Theae are her ivords, on 
reUxtvag what the corrimisaion of tlie pretended Tom- 
Ivnson waa, after the apprehensions that his diatant 
i/nquiry had given her : 

last, my dear, ali these doubts and fears were 
cleared up, and banished ; and, in their place, a 
delightful prospect was opened to me. For it 
comes happily out (but at present it must be an absolute 
secret, for reasons which I shall mention in the sequei) 
that the gentleman was sent by my uncle Harlowe (I 
thought he could not be angry with me for ever) ; ali 
owing to the eonversation that passed between your good 
Mr. Hickman and him. For although Mr. Hickman's ap- 
plication was too harshly rejected at the time, my uncle 
could not but think better of it afterwards, and of the ar- 
gumenta that worthy gentleman used in my favour. 

8he describes Captain Tomlinwn, on his breakfast visit, 
to be, a grave good sort of man. And in another 
place, a genteel man, of great gravity, and a good 
aapect; she believes upwards of fifty years of age. 
I liked him, saya she, as soon as I saw him. 



MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Friday, Juiie 2, 

HAVE just now been called to account for some 
innoeent liberties which I thought myself en- 
titled to take before the women; as they suppose 
us to be married, and now within view of consummation. 
I took the lecture very hardly; and with impatience 
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wished for the happy day and hour when I might call her 
ali my own, and meet with no check from a niceness that 
had no example. 

She looked at me with a bashful kind of contempt. I 
thought it contempt, and required the reason for it ; not 
being conscious of ofiFence, as I told her. 

This is not the first time, Mr. Lovelace, said she, that 
I have had cause to be displeased with you, when you, 
perhaps, have not thought yourself exceptionable.— But, 
sir, let me tell you, that the married state, in my eye, is a 
state of purity, and (I think she told me) not of licentious- 
ness ; so, at least, I understood her. 

Marriage purity, Jack ! — Very comical, *faith — ^yet, sweet 
dears, halí* the female world ready to run away with a rake, 
because he is a rake ; and for no other reason ; nay, every 
other reason against their choice of such a one. 

The deai* creature now considers herself as my wife-elecL 
The unsaddened heart, no longer prudish, will not now, I 
hope, give the sable tum to every address of the man she 
dislikes not. And yet she must keep up so much reserve, 
as will justify past inflexibilities. "Many and many a 
pretty soul would jdeld, were she not afraid that the man 
she favoured would think the worse of her for it." This is 
also a part of the rake's creed. But should she resent ever 
so strongly, she cannot now break with me ; since, if she 
does, there will be an end of the family reconciliation ; 
and that in a way highly discreditable to herself. 

8atwrday, June 3. 

Just retumed from Doctors* Commons. I have been 
endeavouring to get a licence. Very true, Jack. I have 
the mortification to find a diflBculty, as the lady is of rank 
and foi-tune, and as there is no consent of father or next 
friend, in obtaining this all-fettering instrument. 

I made report of this diflBculty. It is very right, she 
says, that such diflSculties should be made.— But not to a 
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man of my known fortune, surely, Jack, though the woman 
were the daughter of a duke. 

Just now, in high good-humour, my beloved retumed 
me the draughts of the settlements ; a copy of which I 
had sent to Captain Tomlinson. She complimented me, 
" that she never had any doubt of my honour in cases of 
this nature." 

In matters between man and man nobody ever had, 
thou knowest. 

I had need, thou wilt say, to have some good qualities. 

Monday, June 5. 

I am now almost in despair of sncceeding with this 
channing frost-piece by love or gentleness. Never, I be- 
lieve, was there so true, so delicate a modesty in the 
human mind as in that of this lady. And this has been 
my security ali along : and, in spite of Miss Howe*s advice 
to her, will be so still ; since, if her delicacy be a fault, she 
can no more overcome it than I can my aversion to matri- 
mony. Habit, habit, Jack, seest thou not ? may subject 
us both to weaknesses. And should she not have charity 
for me, as I have for her ? 

Twice indeed with rapture, which once she called rude, 
did I salute her; and each time, resenting the freedom, 
did she retire ; though, to do her justice, she favoured me 
again with her presence at my first entreaty, and took no 
notice of the cause of her withdrawing. 

Is it policy to show so open a resentment for innocent 
liberties, which, in her situation, she must so soon forgive ? 

Yet the woman who resents not initiatory freedoms 
must be lost. For Love is an encroacher. Love never 
goes backward. Love is always aspiring. Always must 
aspire. Nothing but the highest act of love can satisfy an 
indulged love. And what advantages has a lover who 
values not breaking the peace, over his mistress who is 
soliçitous to keep it ! 
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I have now at this instant wrought myself up, for 
the dozenth time, to a half-resolution. A thousand agree- 
able things I have to say to her. She is in the dining- 
room. Just gone up. She always expects me when 
there. 

High displeasure ! — followed by an abrupt departure. 

I sat down by her. I took both her hands in mine. I 
would have it so. Ali gentle my voica Her father men- 
tioned with respect. Her mother with reverence. Even 
her brother amicably spoken of. I never thought I could 
have wished so ardently, as I told her I did wish, for a 
reconciliation with her family. 

A sweet and grateful flush then overspread her fair 
face; a gentle sigh now and then heaved her handker- 
chief 

I perfectly longed to hear from Captain Tomlinson. It 
was impossible for her uncle to find fanlt with the draft 
of the settlements. I would not, however, be understood 
by sending them down, that I intended to put it in her 
uncle's power to delay my happy day. When, when, 
was it to be ? 

No new delays for Heaven's sake, I besought her ; and 
reproached her gently for the past. Name but the day — 
(an early day, I hoped it would be, in the following week) 
— ^that I might hail its approach, and number the tardy 
hours. 

My cheek reclined on her shoulder — ^kissing her hands 
by tums. Rather bashfully than angrily reluctant, her 
hands sought to be withdrawn ; her shoulder avoiding my 
reclined cheek — apparently loth, and more loth, to quarrel 
with me ; her downcast eye confessing more than her lips 
could utter. Now surely, thought I, is my time to try if 
she can forgive a still bolder freedom than I had ever yet 
taken. 

I then gave her struggling hands liberty. I put one 
arm round her waist: I imprinted a kiss on her sweet 
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lips, with a Be quiet only^ and an averted face, as if she 
feared another. 

Encouraged by so gentle a repulse, the tenderest things 
I said; and then, with my other hand, drew aside the 
handkerchief that concealed the beauty of beauties, and 
pressed with my burning lips the most charming breast 
that ever my ravished eyes beheld. 

A very contrary passion to that which gave her bosom 
80 delightful a swell, immediately took place. She struggled 
out of my encircling arms with indignation. I detained 
her reluctant hand. Let me go, said she. I see there is 
no keeping terms with you. Base encroacher ! Is this 
the design of yonr flattering speeches % — Far as matters 
have gone, I will for ever renounce you. You have an 
odious heart. Let me go, I tell you. 

I was forced to obey, and she flung from me. 

Monday Aftemoon. 

A letter received from the worthy Captain Tomlinson, 
has introduced me into the presence of my charmer sooner 
than perhaps I should otherwise have been admitted. 

SuUen her brow, at her first entrance into the dining- 
room. But I took no notice of what had passed, and her 
anger of itself subsided. 

The Captain, after letting me know, that he chose not 
to write, till he had the promised draft of the settle- 
ments, acquaints me, that his friend Mr. John Harlowe, in 
their first conference (which was held as soon as he got 
down) was extremely surprised, and even grieved (as he 
feared he would be) to hear, that we were not married. 
The world, he said, who knew my character, would be 
very censorious, were it owned, that we had lived so long 
together unmarried in the same lodgings ; although our 
marriage were now to be ever so publicly celebrated. 

My beloved was vexed. She pulled out her handker- 
chief: but was more inclined to blame me, than herself. 
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Had you kept your word, Mr. Lovelace. and left me 
when we carne to town — ^And there she stopped ; for she 
knew, that it was her own fault that we were not married 
before we left the country ; and how could I leave her 
afterwards, while her brother was plotting to carry her off 
by violence \ 

I read on to the following efifect : 

" The Captain then told Uncle John, the reasons that 
induced me to give out that we were married ; and the 
conditions on which my beloved was brought to counte- 
nance it ; which had kept us at the most punctilious 
distance. 

"But still Mr. Harlowe objected my character. And 
went away dissatisfied. And the Captain was also so 
much concemed, that he cared not to write what the 
result of his first conference was. 

"But in the next, which was held on receipt of the 
drafts, at the Captain^s house (as the former was, for 
the greater secrecy) when the old gentleman had read 
them, and had the Captain's opinion, he was much better 
pleased. And yet he declared, that it would not be easy 
to persuade any other person of his family to believe so 
favourably of the matter, as he was now willing to believe, 
were they to know that we had lived so long together 
unmarried. 

" And then, the Captain says, his dear friend made a 
proposal : — It was this — That we should marry out of 
hand, but as privately as possible, as indeed he found we 
intended (for he could have no objection to the drafts) 
— But yet, he expected to have present one trusty friend 
of his own, for his better satisfaction" — 

Here I stopped, with a design to be angry — ^But she 
desiring me to read on, I obeyed. 

" — But that it should pass to every one living, except 
to that trusty person, to himself, and to the Captain, that 
we were married from the time that we had lived together 
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in one house ; and that this time should be made to agree 
with that of Mr. Hickman's application to him from Miss 
Howe." 

Well, my dearest life, what say you to your uncle's 
expedient? Shall I write to the Captam, and acquaint 
him, that we have no objection to it ? 

She was silent for a few minutes. At last, with a sigh, 
See, Mr. Lovelace, said she, what you have brought me to, 
by treading after you in such crooked paths ! — See what 
disgrace I have incurred ! — Indeed you have not acted 
like a wise man. 

My beloved creature, do you not remember, how eamestly 
I besought the honour of your hand before we carne to 
town ? — Had I been then favoured — 

Well, well, sir — There has been much amiss some- 
where ; that's ali I will say at present. And since what's 
passed cannot be recalled, my uncle must be obeyed, I 
think. 

Charmingly dutiful ! — I had nothing then to do, that I 
might not be behind-hand with the worthy Captain and 
her uncle, but to press for the day. This I fervently did. 
But (as I might have expected) she repeated her former 
answer ; to wit, that when the settlements were com- 
pleted ; when the licence was actually obtained ; it would 
be time enough to name the day : and, O Mr. Lovelace, 
said she, tuming from me with a grace inimitably tender, 
her handkerchief at her eyes, what a happiness, if my 
dear uncle could be prevailed upon to be personally a 
father, on this occasion, to the poor fatherless girl ! 

What's the matter with me ! — ^Whence this dew-drop ! 
A tear ! — As I hope to be saved, it is a tear, Jack ! 

I withdrew, and wrote to the Captain to the foUowing 
efifect : — " I desired, that he would be so good as to 
acquaint his dear friend, that we entirely acquiesced 
with what he had proposed; and had already properly 
cautioned the gentlewomen of the house, and their ser- 
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Tants, as well as our own : and to tell him, that if he 
i^ould in person give me the blessing of his dear niece's 
hand, it would crown the wishes of both. In this case, I 
eonsented, that his own day, as I presumed it would be a 
short one, should be ours : that by this means the secret 
would be with fewer persons : that I myself, as well as he, 
thought the ceremony eould not be too privately per- 
formed ; and this not only for the sake of the wise end 
he had proposed to answer by it, but because I would not 
have Lord M. think himself slighted; since that noble- 
man, as I had told him (the Captain) had once intended 
to be our nuptial father ; and actually made the offer ; 
but that we had declined to accept of it, and that for no 
other reason than to avoid a public wedding ; which his 
beloved niece would not come into, while she was in dis- 
grace with her friends — but that, if he chose not to do us 
this honour, I wished that Captain Tomlinson might be 
the trusty person whom he would have to be present on 
the happy occasion." 

I showed this letter to my fair one. She was not dis- 
pleased with it. So, Jack, we cannot now move too fast, 
as to settlements and licence : the day is her uncle's day, 
or Captain Tomlinson's perhaps, as shall best suit the 
occasion. Miss Howe's smuggling scheme is now surely 
provided against in ali events. 

And now for a little mine which I am getting ready to 
spring. The first that I have sprung, and at the rate I go 
on (now a resolution, and now a remorso) perhaps the last 
that I shall attempt to spring. 

A little mine I call it. But it may be attended with 
great efíects. I shall not, however, absolutely depend 
upon the success of it, having much more efíectual ones in 
reserve. And yet great engines are often moved by small 
springs. A little spark falling by accident into a powder- 
magazine, has done more execution in a siege than a 
hundred cannon. 
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Come the worst, the hymeneal torch, and a white sheet, 
must be my amende honorable, as the French have it. 




MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Thuraday Moming^ Five dClock^ Junt 8. 

OW is my reformation secured ; for I never shall 
love any otber woman ! — ^0 she is ali variety ! 
She must be ever new to me ! Imagination 
cannot form ; much less can the pencil paint ; nor can the 
soul of painting, poetry, describe an angel so exquisitely, 
so elegantly lovely ! — But I will not by antieipation pacify 
thy impatience. Although the subject is too hallowed for 
profane contemplation, yet shalt th ou have the whole 
before thee as it passed : and this not from a spirit 
wantoning in description upon so rich a subject; but 
with a design to put a bound to thy roving thoughts. It 
will be iniquity greater than a Lovelace ever was guilty 
of, to carry them farther than I shall acknowledge. 

Thus then, connecting my last with the present, I lead 
to it. 

At a little after two, when the whole house was still, or 
seemed to be so, and, as it proved, my Clarissa in bed, and 
fast asleep; I also in a manner undressed (as indeed I 
was for an hour before) and in my gown and slippers, 
though, to oblige thee, writing on ; — I was alarmed by a 
trampling noise overhead, and a confused buzz of mixed 
voices, some louder than others, like scolding, and a little 
short of screaming. While I was wondering what could 
be the matter, down stairs ran Dorcas, and at my door, in 
an accent rather frightedly and hoarsely inward, than 
shrilly clamorous, she cried out Fire ! Fire ! And this the 
more alarmed me, as she seemed to endeavour to cry out 
louder, but could not. 

My pen (its last scrawl a benediction on my beloved) 
dropped from my fingers ; and up started I ; and making 
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but three steps to the door, opening it, I cried out, 
Where ! Where ! almost as much terrified as the wench : 
while she, more than half-undressed, her petticoats in her 
hand, unable to speak distinctly, pointed up stairs. 

I was there in a moment, and found ali owing to the 
carelessness of Mrs. Sinclair s cook-maid, who, having sat 
Tip to read the simple Hiatory of Dorastua and Faunia 
when she should have been in bed, had set fire to an old 
pair of calico window-curtains. 

She had had the presence of mind, in her fright, to tear 
down the half-bumt valance, as well as curtains, and had 
got them, though blazing, into the chimney, by the time I 
eame up ; so that I had the satisfaction to find the danger 
happily over. 

Mean time Dorcas, after she had directed me upstairs, 
not knowing the worst was over, and expecting every 
minute the house would be in a blaze, out of tender 
regard for her lady (I shall for ever love the wench for 
it) ran to her door, and rapping loudly at it, in a recovered 
voice, cried out with a shrillness equal to her love, Fire ! 
Fire! — ^The house is on fire! — Rise, madam !— This in- 
stant rise — if you would not be burnt in your bed ! 

No sooner had she made this dreadful outcry, . but I 
heard her lady*s door, with hasty violence, unbar, imbolt, 
unlock, and open, and my charmer's voice sounding like 
that of one going into a fit. 

Thou mayest believe that I was greatly aflfected. I 
trembled with concern for her, and hastened down faster 
than the alarm of fire had made me run up, in order to 
satisfy her that ali the danger was over. 

When I had flown down to her chamber-door, there I 
beheld the most charming creature in the world, support- 
ing herself on the arm of the gasping Dorcas, sighing, 
trembling, and ready to faint, with nothing on but an 
under-petticoat, her lovely bosom half-open, and her feet 
just slipped into her shoes. As soon as she saw me, she 
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panted, and stniggled to speak ; but could only say, Oh, 
Mr. Lovelace ; and down was ready to sink. 

I clasped her in my arms with an ardour she never felt 
before : My dearest life ! fear nothing : I have been up — 
the danger is over — the fire is got under — ^And how, 
foolish devil ! (to Dorcas) could you thus, by your hideous 
yell, alarm and frighten my angel ! 

Oh Jack! how her sweet bosom, as I clasped her to 
mine, heaved and panted ! I could even distinguish her 
dear heart flutter, flutter, flutter against mine ; and for a 
few minutes, I feared she would go into fits. 

Lest the half-lifeless charmer should catch cold in this 
undress, I lifted her to her bed, and sat down by her upon 
the side of it, endeavouring with the utmost tendemess, 
as well of action as expression, to dissipate her terrors. 

And now, Belford, reflect upon the distance at which 
the watchful chaimer had hitherto kept me : reflect upon 
my love, and upon my sufferings for her : reflect upon her 
vigilance, and how long I had lain in wait to elude it ; 
the awe I had stood in, because of her frozen virtue and 
over-niceness ; and that I never before was so happy with 
her; and then think how ungovernable must be my 
transports in those happy moments ! — ^And yet, in my 
own account, I was both decent and generous. 

But, far from being aflected, as I wished, by an address 
so fervent (although from a man for whom she had so 
lately owned a regard, and with whom, but an hour or two 
before, she had parted with so much satisfaction), I never 
gaw a bitterer, or more moving grief, when she carne fully 

to herself. 

■ She appealed to heaven against my treachery, as she 
called it : while I, by the most solemn vows, pleaded my 
own equal fright, and the reality of the danger that 
had alarmed us both. 

She conjured me, in the most solemn and afifecting 
manner, by turns threatening and soothing, to quit her 
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apartment, and permit her to hide herself from the light, 
and from every human eye. 

But, O the sweet discomposure ! — Her bared shoulders 
and arms, so inimitably fair and lovely : her spread hands 
crossed over her charming neek ; yet not half concealing 
its glossy beauties : the scanty coat, as she rose from me, 
giving the whole of her admirable shape, and fine-turned 
limbs: her eyes running over, yet seeming to threaten 
future vengeance : and at last her lips uttering what 
every indignant look and glowing feature portended; 
exclaiming as if I had done the worst I could do, and 
vowing never to forgive me ; wilt thou wonder if I re- 
sumed the ineensed, the aheady too-much provoked fair- 
one? 

I did ; and clasped her once more to my bosom : but, 
considering the delicacy of her frame, her force was 
amazing, and showed how much in earnest she was in her 
resentment ; for it was with the utmost difficulty that I 
was able to hold her : nor could I prevent her sliding 
through my arms, to fali upon her knees : which she did 
at my feet : and there, in the anguish of her soul, her 
streaming eyes lifted up to my face with supplicating 
softness, hands folded, dishevelled hair; for her night 
head-dress having fallen oflf in her struggling, her charm- 
ing tresses fell down in naturally shining ringlets, as if 
officious to conceal the dazzling beauties of her neck and 
shoulders; her lovely bosom too heaving with sighs, and 
broken sobs, as if to aid her quivering lips, in pleading for 
her — ^in this manner, but when her grief gave way to her 
speech, in words pronounced with that emphatical pro- 
priety, which distinguishes this admirable creature in her 
elocution from ali the women I ever heard speak ; did she 
implore my compassion, and my honour. 

Consider me, dear Lovelace, (dear was her charming 
word !) on my knees I beg you to consider me, as a poor 
creature who has no protector but you ; who has no 
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defence but your honour: by that honour! by your 

humanity ! by ali you have vowed 1 I conjure you not to 

make me abhor myself ! — not to make me vile in my own 

eyes! 

. I mentioned the morrow as the happiest day of my life. 

Tell me not of to-morrow. If indeed you mean me 
honourably^ now, this very instant now 1 you must show 
it, and begone ! You can never in a whole long life repair 
the evils you may now make me sufifer. 

Wicked wretch ! — ^Insolent villain ! — Yes, she called me 
insolent villain, although so much in my power! And 
for what % — only for kissing (with passion indeed) lier 
inimitable neck, her lips, lier cheeks, her forehead, and 
her streaming eyes, as this assemblage of beauties offered 
itself at ouce to my ravished sight ; she continuing kneeling 
at my feet, as I sat. 

, If I am a villain, madam — and then my grasping, but 
trembling hand — I hope I did not hurt the tenderest and 
loveliest of ali her beauties — if I am a villain, madam 

She tore my ruffle, shi-unk from my happy hand, with 
amazing force and agility, as with my other arm I would 
have encircled her waist. 

Indeed you are ! — ^The worst of villains ! — Help ! dear 
blessed people! and screamed — ^No help for a poor 
creature \ 

Am I then a villain, madam \ — ^Am I then a villain, say 
you — ^and clasped both my arms about her, offering to 
raise her to my bounding heart. 

O no ! — ^and yet you are ! —And again I was her dear 
Lovelace ! — Her hanis again clasped over her charming 
bosom : — Kill me ! Kill me ! — If I am odious enough in 
your eyes, to deserve this treatment; and I will thank 
you ! — Too long, much too long, has my life beeu a burden 
to me 1 — or, wildly looking ali around her, give me but 
the means, and I will instantly convince you, that my 
honour is dearer to me than my life ! 
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Then, with still folded hands, and fresh-streaming eyes, 
I was her blessed Lovelace ; and she would thank me with 
her latest breath, if I would permit her to make that pre- 
ference, or free her from further indignities. 

I sat suspended for a moment : by my soul, thought I, 
thou art, upon full proof, an angel and no woman ! Still, 
however, close clasping her to my bosom, as I raised her 
from her knees, she again slid through my arms, and 
dropped upon them : — See, Mr. Lovelace . — Good God l 
that 1 should live to see this hour, and to bear this treat- 
ment ! — See at your feet a poor creature, imploring your 
pity, who, for your sake, is abandoned of ali the world L 
Let not my father's curse thus dreadfuUy operate ! Be 
not you the inflicter, who have been the cause of it : but 
spare me, I beseech you spare me ! — For how have I 
deserved this treatment from you ? — For your own sake, if 
not for my sake, and as you would that God Almighty, 
in your last hour,"'should have mercy upon you, spare me ! 

What heai*t but must have been penetrated 1 

I would again have raised the dear suppliant from her 
knees ; but she would not be raised, till my softened mind, 
she said, had yielded to her prayer, and bid her rise to be 
innocent 

Rise then, my angel ! Rise, and be what you are, and 
ali you wish to be ! Only pronounce me pardoned for 
what has passed, and tell me you will continue to look 
upon me with that eye of favour and serenity which I 
have been blessed with for some days past, and I will 
submit to my beloved conqueress, whose power never was 
at so great a height with me, as now ; and retire to my 
apartment. 

God Almighty, said she, hear your prayers in your most 
ai'duous moments, as you have heard mine ! And now 
leave me, this moment leave me, to my own recollection r 
in that you will leave me to misery enough, and more than 
you ought to wish to your bitterest enemy. 
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Impute not everything, my best beloved, to design ; for 
design it was not 

O Mr. Lovelace ! 

TJpon my soul, madam, the fire was real — (And so it 
was, Jack !) — ^the house, my dearest life, might have been 
consumed by it, as you will be convinced in the morning 
by ocular demonstration. 

Mr. Lovelace ! — 

Let my passion for you, madam, and the unexpected 
meeting of you at your chamber-door, in an attitude so 
charming 

Leave me, leave me, this moment ! — I beseech you, leave 
me ; looking wildly and in confusion about her, and upon 
berself 

Excuse me, dearest creature, for those liberties, which, 
innocent as they were, your too great delicacy may make 
you take amiss 

No more ! no more ! — Leave me, I beseech you ! Again 
looking upon herself, and around her, in a sweet confu- 
sion — Begone ! begone ! — 

Then weeping, she struggled vehemently to withdraw 
her hands, which ali the while I held between mine. — Her 
struggles ! — O what additional charms, as I now reflect, did 
her struggles give to every feature, every limb, of a person 
so fiweetly elegant and lovely ! 

Impossible, my dearest life, till you pronounce my 
pardon ! — Say but you forgive me ! — Say but you forgive 
me ! 

1 beseech you, begone ! Leave me to myself, that I 
may think what I can do, and what I ought to do. 

That, my dearest creature, is not enough. You must 
tell me, that I am forgiven; that you will see me to- 
morrow, as if nothing had happened. 

And then I clasped her again in my arms, hoping she 
would not forgive me 

I will — I do forgive you — wretch that you are ! 
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Nay, my Clarissa ! And is it such a reluctant pardon, 
mingled with a word so upbraiding, that I am to be put 
oflf with, "when you are thus (clasping Ler close to me) in 
my power ? 

I do, I do forgive you ! 

Heartily ? 

Yes, heartily ! 

And freely \ 

Freely ! 

And will you look upon me to-morrow as if nothing had 
passed \ 

Yes, yes ! 

I cannot take these peevish affirmatives, so much like 
intentional negatives ! — Say you will, upon your honour. 

Upon my honour, then — O now, begone ! begone ! — 
And never — ^never 

What, never, my angel ! — Is this forgiveness ? 

Never, said she, let what has passed be remembered 
more ! 

I insisted upon one kiss to seal my pardon — and retired 
like a fool, a woman's fool, as I was ! — I sneakingly retired I 
Couldst thou have believed it ? 

But I had no sooner entered my own apartment, than, 
reflecting upon the opportimity I had lost, and that ali I 
had gained was but an increase of my own difficulties ; 
and upon the ridicule I should meet with below upon a 
weakness so much out of my usual character ; I repented, 
and hastened back, in hppe, that through the distress of 
mind which I left her in, she had not so soon fastened her 
door ; and I was fully resolved to execute ali my purposes, 
be the consequence what it would ; for, thought I, I have 
already sinned beyond cordial forgiveness, I doubt ; and if 
âts and desperation ensue, I can but marry at last, and 
then I shall make her amends. 

But I was justly punished ; — ^for her door was fast : and 
hearing her sigh and sob, as if her heart would burst, My 
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beloved creature, said I, rapping gently (her sobbings then 
ceasing) I want but to say three words to you, which must 
be the most acceptable you ever heard from me. Let me 
seeryou but for one moment. 

I thought I heard her coming to open the door, and my 
heart leapt in that hope ; but it was only to draw another 
bolt, to make it still the faster ; and she either could not 
or would not answer me, but retired to the further end of 
her apartmeut, to her closet probably : and more like a 
fool than before, again I sneaked away. 

This was my mine, my plot ! — And this was ali I made 
ofit! 

I love her more than ever ! — ^And well I may ! — Never 
saw I polished ivory so beautiful as her arms and shoulders ; 
never touched I velvet so soft as her skin : her virgin 
bosom — ^0 Belford, she is ali perfection ! — Then such an 
elegance ! — In her struggling losing her shoe (but just 
slipped on, as I told thee) her pretty foot equally white 
and delicate as the hand of any other woman, or even as 
her own hand ! 

But if she can now forgive me — Can \ — She must. Has 
she not upon her honour ah-eady done it ? — But how will 
the dear creature keep that part of her promise, which 
engages her to see me in the morning, as if nothing had 
happened ? 

She would give the world, I fancy, to have the first 
interview over ! — She had not best reproach me — ^Yet not 
to reproach me ! — What a charming puzzle \ — Let her 
break her word with me at her peril. Fly me she cannot 
— no appeals lie from my tribunal — ^What friend has she 
in the world, if my compassion exert not itself in her 
favour? — ^And then the worthy Captain Tomlinson, and 
her uncle Harlowe, will be able to make ali up for me, be 
my next offence what it will. 

Thursday Morning. 

I never longed in my life for anything with so much 
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impatience as to see my charmer. She has been stirring, 
it seems, these two hours. 

Dorcas just now tapped at her door, to take her mom- 
ing commands. 

She had none for her, was the answer. 

She desired to know, if she would not breakfast ? 

A suUen and low-voiced negativo received Doreas. 

I will go myself. 

Three dififerent times tapped I at the door ; but had no 
answer. 

Pennit me, dearest ereature, to enquire after your 
health. As you have not been seen to-day, I am impa- 
tient to know how you do. 

Not a word of answer; but a deep sigh, even to 
sobbing. 

I see, madam, how you keep your word with me ! — ^if a 
sudden impulse, the effects of an unthought-of accident, 
cannot be forgiven— 

the dreadful weight of a father's curse, thus in the 
very letter of it — 

And then her voice dying away in murmurs marticulate, 
I looked through the key-hole, and saw her on her knees, 
her face, though not towards me, lifted up, as well as 
hands, and these folded, deprecating, I suppose, that 
gloomy tyrant's curse. 

1 could not help being moved. 

My dearest life ! admit me to your presence but for two 
minutes, and confinn your promised pardon ; and may 
lightning blast me on the spot, if I offer anything but my 
penitence, at a shrine so sacred 1 — I will afterwards leave 
you for the whole day ; and till to-morrow moming ; and 
then attend you with writings, ali ready to sign, a licence 
obtained, or, if it cannot, a minister without one. This 
once believe me ! When you see the reality of the danger 
that gave occasion for this your unhappy resentment. 
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you will think less hardly of me. And let me beseech 
you to perform a promise on which I made a reliance 
not altogetber ungenerous. 

I cannot see you ! Would to heaven I never had ! If 
I write, that*8 ali I can do. 

Let your wi*iting theo, my dearest life, confirm your 
promise : and I will withdraw in expectation of it. 

Poãí Eleven o^clock. 

She rung her bell for Dorcas ; and, with her door in her 
hand, only half-opened, gave her a billet for me. 

How did the dear creature look, Dorcas ? 

She was dressed. She tumed her face quite from me ; 
and sighed, as if her heart would break. 

These are the contents : 

I cannot see you : nor will I, if I can help it. Words 
cannot express the anguish of my soul on your baseness 
and ingratitude. 

If the circumstances of things are such, that I can have 
no way for reconciliation with those who would have been 
my natural protectors from such outrages, but through 
you (the only inducement I can have to stay a moment 
longer in your knowledge) pen and ink must be, at presait, 
the only means of communication between us. 

Vilest of men ! and most detestable of plotters ! how 
have I deserved from you the shocking indignities — but 
no more — only for your own sake, wish not, at least for a 
week to come, to see 

The undeservedly injured and insulted 

Clarissa Harlowk 

I ordered Dorcas, on putting the last billet under the 
door, and finding it taken up, to tell her, that I hoped an 
answer to it before I went out. 
, Her reply was verbal, Tell him that I care not whithar 
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he goes, nor what he does. — ^And this, re-urged by Dorcas, 
was ali she had to say to me. 

I looked through the key-hole at my going by her 
door, and saw her ón her knees, at her bed's feet, her 
head and bosom on the bed, her arms extended (sweet 
creature, how I adore her !) ; and in an agony she seemed 
to be, sobbing, as I heard at that distance, as if her heart 
would break. By my soul, Jack, I am a pity-ful fellow. 
Reeollection is my enemy! — Divine excellence! — Happy 
with her for so many days together ! Now so imhappy ! 
— And for what? — But she is purity itself. — ^And why, 
after ali, should I thus torment — ^but I must not trust 
myself with myself, in the humour I am in. 
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MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Thursday Evening, June 8. 

FOR a curse to kill with ! — Ruined ! undone ! 
outwitted ! tricked ! — Zounds, man, the lady is 
gone ofif ! — Absolutely gone oflf ! Escaped ! 

Thou knowest not, nor canst conceive, tlie pangs that 
wring my heart ! — What can I do ! — O Lord, O Lord, O 
Lord! 

And thou, too, who hast endeavoured to weaken my 
hands, "wilt but clap thy dragon's wings at the tidiugs ! 

Yet I must write, or I shall go distracted. Little less 
have I been these two hours ; dispatching messengers to 
every stage, to every inn, to every waggon or coach, 
whether flying or creeping, and to every house with a 
bill up, for five miles round. 

How she could eflfect this her wicked escape, is my 
astonishment ; the whole sisterhood having charge of 
her : — ^for, as yet, I have not had patience enough to 
enquire into the particulars, nor to let a soul of them 
approach me. 

Of this I am sure, or I had not brought her hither ; 
there is not a creature belonging to this house, that 
could be corrupted either by virtue or remorso : the 
highest joy every infernal nymph of this worse than in- 
fernal habitation could have known, would have been to 
reduce this proud beauty to her own levei. — And as to 
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my villain, who also had charge of her, he is such a 
seasoned varlet, that he delights in mischief for the sake 
of it : no bribe could seduce liim to betray his trust, 
were there but wickedness in it ! — ^'Tis well, however, he 
was out of my way when the cursed news was imparted 
to me. — Gone, the villain ! in quest of her : not to 
retum, nor to see my face (so it seems he declared) till 
he has heard some tidings of her ; and ali the out-of- 
place varlets of his numerous acquaintance are summoned 
and employed in the same business. 

To what purpose brought I this angel (angel I must 
yet call her) to this hellish house ? — ^And was I not medi- 
tating to do her deserved honour ? By my soul, Belford, 
I was resolved — ^but thou knowest what I had condition- 
ally resolved — and now, who can tell into what hands she 
may have fallen ! 

I am mad, stark mad, by Júpiter, at the thoughts of 
this ! — Unprovided, destitute, unacquainted — some villain, 
worse than myself, who adores her not as I adore her, 
may have seized her, and taken advantage of her distress ! 
— Let me perish, Belford, if a whole hecatomb of in- 
nocents, as the little plagues are called, shall atone for 
the broken promise and wicked artifices of this cruel 
creature ! 

This is the substance of the vile Sinclair*s account. 

She told me, That I had no sooner leffc the vile house, 
than Dorcas acquainted the siren (Do, Jack, let me caJl 
her names ! — I beseech thee, Jack, to permit me to call 
her names !) than Dorcas acquainted her lady with it ; 
and that I had left word, that I was gone to Doctors' 
Commons, and should be heard of for some hours at the 
Horn there, if inquired after by the counsellor, or anybody 
else : that aftei*wards I should be either at the Cocoa-Tree, 
or King's-Arms, and should not return till late. She then 
urged her to take some refreshment. 

She was in tears when Dorcas approached her ; her 
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saucy eyes swelled with weeping: she refused either to 
eat or drink ; sighed as if her heart would break. — False, 
devilish grief! not the humble, silent grief, that only 
deserves pity ! — Contriving to ruin me, to despoil me of 
ali that I held valuable, in the very midst of it. 

Nevertheless, being resolved not to see me for a week 
at least, she ordered her to bring her up three or four 
French roUs, with a little butter, and a decanter of water ; 
telling her she would dispense with her attendance ; and 
that should be ali she would live upon in the Ínterim. 
So, artful creature ! pretending to lay up for a week's 
siege. — For, as to substantial food, she, no more than 
other angels — ^Angels, said I ! — ^The devil take me if she 
shall be any more an angel ! — For she is odious in my 
eyes ; and I hate her mortally ! — 

Dorcas consulted the old wretch about obeying her. 
O yes, by ali means ; for Mr. Lovelace knew how to come 
at her at any time ; and directed a bottle of sherry to be 
added. 

This cheerful compliance so obliged her that she was 
prevailed upon to go up, and look at the damage done by 
the fire ; and seemed not only shocked at it, but, as they 
thought, satisfied it was no trick ; as she owned she had 
at first apprehended it to be. Ali this made them secure ; 
and they laughed in their sleeves, to think what a childish 
way of showing her resentment she had found out ; Sally 
throwing out her witticisms, that Mrs. Lovelace was right, 
however, not to quarrel with her bread and butter. 

She sent Will with a letter to Wilson^s, directed to 
Miss Howe, ordering him to inquire if there were not one 
for her there. 

He only pretended to go, and brought word there was 
none ; and put her letter in hLs pocket for me. 

She then ordered him to carry another (which she 
gave him) to the Hom Tavern to me. — ^All this done 
without any seeming hurry ; yet she appeared to be very 
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solemn ; and put her handkerchief frequeotly to her 
eyes. 

Will went out, pretending to bring the letter to me \ 
but quickly retumed ; his heart still misgiving him, on 
recollecting my frequent cautions, that he was not to judge 
for himself, when he had positive orders ; but if any doubt 
occurred, from circumstances 1 could not foresee, literally 
to foUow them, as the only way to avoid blame. 

But it must have been in this little interval, that she 
escaped ; for soon after his return, they made fast the 
street-door and hatch, the mother and the two nymphs 
taking a little tum into the garden ; Dorcas going up- 
stairs, and Will (to avoid being seen by his lady, or his 
voice heard) down into the kitchen. 

About half an hour after, Dorcas, who had planted 
herself where she could see her lady*s door open, had the 
curiosity to go to look through the keyhole, having a 
misgiving, as she said, that her lady might offer some 
violence to herself, in the mood she had been in ali day ; 
and finding the key in the door, which was not very usual, 
she tapped at it three or four times, and having no answer, 
opened it, with Madam, Madam, did you call ?— supposing 
her in her closet. 

Having no answer, she stepped forward, and was 
astonished to find she was not there. She hastily ran into 
the dining-room, then into my apartments ; searched every 
closet ; dreading ali the time to behold some sad catas- 
trophe. 

Not finding her anywhere, she ran down to the old 
creature and her nymphs, with a Have you seen my lady ? 
— Then she*s gone ! — She*s nowhere above ! 

The whole house was in an uproar in an instant ; some 
running up-stairs, some down, from the upper rooms to 
the lower ; and ali screaming, How should they look me 
in the face ! 

Will cried out, he was a dead man ; he blamed them ; 
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they him ; and every one was an accuser, and an excuser 
at the same time. 

When they had searclied the whole house, and every 
closet in it, ten times over, to no purpose, they took it 
into their heads to send to ali the porters, chairmen, and 
hackney-coachmen, that had been near the house for two 
hours past, to inquire if any of them saw such a young 
lady ; describing her. 

This brought them some light : the only dawning for 
hope that I can have, and which keeps me from absolute 
despair. One of the chairmen gave them this aceount : 
That he saw such a one come out of the house a little 
before four (in a great hurry, and as if frighted) with a 
little parcel tied up in a handkerchief, in her hand : that 
he took notice to his fellow, who plied her without her 
answering, that she was a fine young lady : that he'd 
warrant, she' had either a bad husband, or very cross 
parents ; for that her eyes seemed swelled with crying. 

From these appearances, the fellow who gave this in- 
formation, had the curiosity to follow her, unperceived. 
She ofben looked back. Every body who passed her, tumed 
to look after her ; passing their verdict upon her tears, her 
hurry, and her charming person ; till coming to a stand 
of coaches, a coachman plied her ; was accepted ; alighted; 
opened the coach-door in a hurry, seeing her hurry ; and 
in she stumbled for haste ; and, as the fellow believed, 
hurt her shins with the stumble. 

The fellow heard her say, Drive fast ! very fast ! Where, 
Madam ? To Holbom Bars, answered she ; repeating, 
Drive very fast ! — And up she puUed both the windows : 
and he lost sight of the coach in a minute. 

Will as soon as he had this intelligence, speeded away 
in hopes to trace her out ; declaring, that he would never 
think of seeing me, till he had heard some tidings of his 
lady. 

And now, Belford, ali my hope is, that this fellow (who 
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attended us in our airing to Hampstead, to Highgate, to 
Muswell Hill, to Kentish Town) will hear of her at some 
one or other of those places. And on this I the rather 
build, as I remember she was once, after our retum, very 
inquisitive about the stages, and their prices ; praising 
the conveniency to passengers in their going ofif every 
hour ; and this in WilFs hearing, who was then in atten- 
dance. Woe be to the villain, if he recollect not this ! 




MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

LETTER is put into my hands by Wilson himself 
— Such a letter ! 

A letter from Miss Howe to her cruel friend ! — 
I made no scruple to open it. 

It is a miracle that I fell not into fits at the reading of 
it ; and at the thought of what might have been the 
consequences, had it come to the hands of this Clarissa 
Harlowe. Let my justly-excited rage excuse my irre- 
verence. 

TO MISS LETITIA BEAUMONT. 

Wedneífdayf June 7. 

My Dearest Friend. — ^You are certainly in a devilish 
house ! — Be assured, that the woman is one of the vilest 
of women — nor does she go to you by her right name — 
Her name is not Sinclair — nor is the street she lives in, 
Dover Street. — Did you never go out by yourself, and 
discharge the coach or chair, and return by another coach 
or chair ? If you did (yet I don't remember that you ever 
wrote to me, that you did) you would never have found 
your way to the vile house, either by the woman's name, 
Sinclair, or by the street's name, mentioned by that 
Doleman in his letter about the lodgings. 

But I will tell you how I came by my intelligence. 

Miss Lardner (whom you have seen at her cousin 
Biddulph's) saw you at St. James*s Church on Sunday was 
fortnight. She kept you in her eye during the whole 
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time; but could not once obtain the notice of yours 
though she curtsied to you twice. But she ordered her 
servant to follow you till you were housed. This servant 
saw you step into a chair, which waited for you ; and you 
ordered the men to carry you to the place where they 
took you up. 

The next day, Miss Lardner sent the same servant, 
out of mere curiosity, to make private inquiry whether 
Mr. Lovelace were, or were not, with you there. And this 
inquiry brought out, from dififerent people, that the house 
was suspected to be one of those genteel wicked houses, 
which receive and accommodate fashionable people of both 
sexes. 

Miss Lardner kept this to herself some days, not 
knowing what to do ; for she loves you, and admires you 
of ali women. At last she revealed it, but in confidence, 
to Miss Biddulph, by letter. Miss Biddulph, in like con^ 
fidence, being afraid it would distract me were I to know 
it, communicated it to Miss Lloyd ; and so, like a whis- 
pered scandal, it passed through several canais ; and then 
it carne to rae. Which was not till last Monday. 

I thought I should have fainted upon the surprising 
communication. But rage taking place, it blew away the 
sudden illness. I besought Miss Lloyd to re-enjoin secrecy 
to every one. I told her that I would -not for the world 
that my mother, or any of your family, should know it. 
And I instantly caused a trusty friend to make what 
inquiries he could about Tomlinson. 

Now, my dear, it is certain, that there is not such a 
man within ten miles of your uncle. 

But this is what I am ready to conjecture, that Tom- 
linson, specious as he is, is a inachine of Lovelace ; and 
that he is employed for some end, which has not yet been 
answered. This is certain, that not only Tomlinson, but 
Mennell, who, I think, attended you more than once at 
this vile house, must know it to be a vile house. 
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What can you then think of Tomlinson^s declaring hlm- 
self in favour of it, upon enquiry ? 

Lovelace too must know it to be so ; if not before he 
brought you to it, soon after. 

But if this be so what (it would be asked by an indif- 
ferent person) has hitherto saved you ? Glorious creature ! — 
What, morally speaking, but your watchfulness ! What 
but that, and the majesty of your virtue ; the native 
dignity, which, in a situation so very difficult (friendless, 
destitute, passing for a wife, cast into the company of 
creatures accustomed to betray and ruin innocent hearts) 
has hitherto enabled you to baffle, overawe, and confound, 
such a dangerous libertino as this ; so habitually remorse- 
less, as you have observed him to be ; so very various in 
his temper; so inventivo; so seconded, so supported, so 
instigated, too probably as he has been ! — That native 
dignity, that heroism I will call it, which has, on ali proper 
occasions, exerted itself in its full lustre, unmingled with 
that charming obligingness and condescending sweetness, 
which is evermore the softener of that dignity, when your 
mind is free and unapprehensive ! 

If you do not fly the house upon reading of this, or 
some way or other get out of it, I shall judge of his power 
over you, by the little you will have over either him or 
yourself. 

One word more. Command me up, if I can be of the 
least service or pleasure to you. I value not fame; I 
value not censure ; nor even life itself, I verily think, as 
I do your honour, and your friendship — ^for, is not your 
honour my honour ? and is not your friendship the pride 
of my life ? 

May heaven preserve you, my dearest creature, in 
honour and safety, is the prayer, the hourly prayer, of 
Your ever faithful and afifectionate 

Anna Howe. 
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But this, Belford, I hope — that if I can tiim the poison 
of the inclosed letter into wholesome aliment ; that is to 
say, if I can make use of it to my advantage ; I shall 
have thy free consent to do it. 

I am always careful to open eovers cautiously, and to 
preserve seals entire. I will draw out from this cursed 
letter an alphabet. Nor was Nick Rowe ever half so 
diligent to leam Spanish, at the Quixote recommendation 
of a certain peer, as I will be to gain a mastery of this 
vixen*s hand. 




MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Thursday Evening, June 8. 

FTER my last, so full of other hopes, the contents 
of this will sui-prise you. O my dearest friend, 
the man has at last proved himself to be a 
villain ! 

It was with the utmost diiBSculty last night, that I pre- 
served myself from the vilest dishonour. He extorted 
from me a promise of forgiveness ; and that I would see 
him next day, as if nothing had happened : but if it were 
possible to escape from a wretch, who, as I have too much 
reason to believe, formed a plot to fire the house, to 
frighten me, almost naked, into his arms, how could I see 
him next day ? 

I have escaped — heaven be praised that I have ! — and 
have now no other concem, than that I fly from the only 
hope that could have made such a husband tolerable to 
me ; the reconciliation with my friends, so agreeably 
undertaken by my uncle. 

Ali my present hope is, to find some reputable family, 
or person of my own sex, who is obliged to go beyond sea, 
or who lives abroad ; I care not whither ; but if I might 
choose, in some one of our American colonies — never to be 
heard of more by my relations, whom I have so giievously 
ofifended. 



/ 
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I am at present at one Mrs. Moore'8 at Hampstead. My 
heart misgave me at coming to this village, because I had 
been here with him more than once : but the coach hither 
was so ready a conveniency, that I knew not what to do 
better. Then I shall stay here no loDger than till I can 
receive your answer to this : in which you will be pleased 
to let me know, if I cannot be hid, according to your 
former contrivance (happy, had I given into it at the 
time !) by Mrs. Townsend's assistance, till the heat of his 
search be over. The Deptford road, I imagine, will be the 
right direction to hear of a passage, and to get safely 
aboard. 

Mrs. Moore, at whose house I am, is a widow, and of 
good character : And of this, one of her neighbours, of 
whom I bought a handkerchief, purposely to make enqniry 
before I would venture, informed me. 

I will not set my foot out of doors, till I have your 
direction : And I am the more secure, having dropped 
words to the people of the house where the coach set 
me down, as if I expected a chariot to meet me in my 
way to Hendon ; a village a little distance from this. 
And when I leffc their house, I walked backward and 
forward upon the hill ; at first, not knowing what to do ; 
and afterwards, to be certain that I was not watched before 
I ventured to enquire after a lodging. 

You will direct for me, my dear, by the name of Mrs. 
Harriot Lucas. 

Your unhappy, but ever aflfectionate 

Clarissa Harlowe. 



MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Priday Moming, past Two o^Clock, 

O TRIUMPHE ! Io Clarissa, sing 1— Once more, 
what a happy man thy friend ! — ^A silly dear 
novice, to be heard to tell the coachman whither 
to carry her ! — And to go to Hampstead, of ali the villages 
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about London ! — the place where we had been together 
more than once ! 

But thou wilt be impatient to know how I carne by my 
lights. Read the inclosed here, and remember the in- 
structions which from time to time, as I have told thee, 
I have given my fellow, in apprehension of such an elope- 
ment ; and that will tell thee ali, and what I may reason- 
ably expect from the rascars diligence and management, 
if he wishes ever to see my face again. 

HoNNORED SuR, — This is to sertifie your Honner, as 
how I am heer at Hamestet, wher I have found out my 
Lady to be in logins at one Mrs. Moore*s, near upon Hame- 
stet-Hethe. And I have so ordered matters, that her 
Ladiship cannot stur but I must have notice of her goins 
and comins. 

My Lady knows nothing of my being hereaway, but I 

thoute it best not to leve the plase, because she has tacken 

the logins but for a fue nites. 

1 am, may it plese your Honner, 

Your Honner's most dutiful, and, 

wonce more, happy Sarvant, 

Wm. Summers. 

And now (ali aroimd me so still, and so silent) the 
rattling of the chariot-wheels at a street's distance do I 
hear ! — ^And to this angel of a woman I fly ! 

And now, dressed like a bridegroom, my heart elated 
beyond that of the most desiring one (attended by a 
footman whom my beloved never saw) I am already at 
Hampstead ! 



/ 
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MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Ufper Flaskf ffampsteadf Friday^ June 9. 

AM now here, and here have been this hour and 
a half. What an industrious spirit have I ! — 
Nobody can say, that I eat the bread of idleness. 
I take true pains for ali the pleasure I enjoy. I cannot 
but admire myself strangely ; for, certainly, with this 
active soul, I should have made a very great figure in 
whatever station I had filled. But had I been a Prince ! 
To be sure I should have made a most noble Prince ! I 
should have led up a military dance equal to that of the 
great Macedonian. I should have added kingdom to king- 
dom, and despoiled ali my neighbour-sovereigns, in order 
to have obtained the name of Robert the Great. And 
I would have gone to war with the Great Turk, and the 
Persian, and Mogul, for their seraglios ; for not one of 
those eastern monarchs should have had a pretty woman 
to bless himself with, till I had done with her. 

Will told them, before I came, That his lady was but 
]ately married to one of the finest gentlemen in the world. 
But that, he being very gay and lively, she was mortal 
jealous of him. And that, on his refusing to satisfy her 
about a lady he had been seen with in St. James's Park, 
she had served his master thus : whom he had left half- 
distracted on that account. 

When I came, my person and dress having answered 
Wiirs description, the people were ready to worship me. 
I now and then sighed, now and then put on a lighter air; 
which, however, I designed should show more of vexation 
ill-disguised, than of real cheerfulness : and they told Will, 
it was a thousand pities so fine a lady should have such 
skittish tricks ; adding, that she might expose herself to 
great dangers by them ; for that there were rakes every- 
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where (Lovelaces in every comer, Jax^k !) and many about 
that town, who would leave nothing unattempted to get 
into her company : and although they might not prevail 
upon her, yet might they nevertheless hurt her reputation, 
and, in time, estrange the afifections of so fine a gentleman 
from her. 

Good sensible people, these ! — ey, Jack ! 

Here, landlord ; one word with you. — My servant, I find, 
has acquainted you with the reason of my coming this 
way. An unhappy afifair, landlord! A very unhappy 
afiair ! But never was there a more virtuous woman. 

So, sir, she seems to be. A thousand pities her ladyship 
has such ways — and to so good-humoured a gentleman as 
you seem to be, sir. 

Mother-spoilt, landlord ! — ^Mother-spoilt ! thafs the 
thing ! — But, sighing, I must make the best of it. What 
I want you to do for me, is to lend me a great coat. I 
care not what it is. If my spouse should see me at a 
distance, she would make it very difficult for me to get at 
her speech. A great coat with a cape, if you have one. 
I must come upon her before she is aware. 

I am afraid, sir, I have none fit for such a gentleman as 
you. 

O, anything will do ! — ^The worse the better. 

Exii Landlord. Re-enter with two great coats, 

Ay, landlord, this will be best: for I can button the 
cape over the lower part of my face. Don't I look 
devilishly down and concemed, landlord ? 

I never saw a gentleman with a better-natured look, 
'tis pity you should have such trials, sir. 

Can't you, landlord, lend or sell me a pair of stockings, 
that will draw over these ? I can cut off the feet, if they 
won't go into my shoes. 

He could let me have a pair of coarse, but clean, stirrup- 
stockings, if I pleased. 

The best in the world for the purpose. 
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He fetched them. Will drew them on; and my legs 
then made a good gouty appearance. 

The good woman, smiling, wished me success ; and so 
did the landlord : and as thou knowest that I am not a 
bad mimic, I took a cane, which I boiTowed of the land- 
lord, and stooped in the shoulders to a quarter of a foot of 
less height, and stumped away cross to the bowling-green, 
to practise a little the hobbling gait of a gouty man. 
The landlady whispered her husband, as Will tells me, 
he*s a good one, I warrant him — ^I dare say the fault lies 
not ali of one side. While mine host replied, that I was 
so lively and so good-natured, a gentleman, that he did 
not know who could be angry with me, do what I would. 
A sensible fellow ! — I wish my charmer were of the same 
opinion. 

And now I am going to try, if I can*t agree with goody 
Moore for lodgings and other conveniences for my sick 
wife. 

Wife, Lovelace ! methinks thou interrogatest. 

Yes, wife ; for who knows what cautions the dear fugi- 
tivo may have given in apprehension of me ? 

Although grievously afllicted with the gout, I alighted 
out of my chariot (leaning very hard on my cane with one 
hand, and on my new servant*s shoulder with the other) 
the same instant almost that he had knocked at the door, 
that I might be sm-e of admission into the house. 

The maid came to the door. I asked for her mistress. 
She showed me into one of the parlours ; and I sat down, 
with a gouty Oh ! — 

Enter Goody Moore. 

Your servant, Madam — ^but you must excuse me; I 
cannot well stand. — I find by the bill at the door, that 
you have lodgings to let (mumbling my words as if, like 
my man Will, I had lost some of my fore-teeth) : be 
pleased to inform me what they are ; for I like your situa- 
tion — and I will tell you my family — ^I have a wife, a good 
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old woman — older than myself, by the way, a pretty deal. 
She is in a bad state of health, and is advised into the 
Hampstead air. She will have two maidservants and a 
footman. The coach or chariot (I shall not have them up 
both together) we can put up anywhere, and the coach- 
man will be with his horses. 

You shall see what accommodations I have, if you please, 
sir. But I doubt you are too lame to walk up-stairs. 

I can make shift to hobble up now I have rested a 
little. I'll just look upon the apartment my wife is to 
have. Anything may do for the servants: and as you 
seem to be a good sort of gentlewoman, I shan't stand for 
a price, and will pay well besides for the trouble I shall 
give. 

She led the way ; and I, helping myself by the banisters, 
niade shift to get up with less fatigue than I expected 
from aneles so weak. Never was there a more joyous 
heart and lighter heels than mine, joined together ; yet 
both denied their functions ; the one fluttering in secret, 
ready to burst its bars for relief-ful expression, the others 
obliged to an hobbling motion ; when, unrestrained, they 
would, in their master s imagination, have mounted him 
to the lunar world without the help of a ladder. 

There were three rooms on a floor ; two of them hand- 
some ; and the third, she said, still handsomer ; but a lady 
was in it. 

But, madam, cannot a body just peep into the other 
apartment, that I may be more particular to my wife in 
the furniture of it ? 

The lady desires to be private, sir — ^but — and was going 
to ask her leave. 

I caught hold of her hand — ^however, stay, stay, madam : 
it mayn't be proper, if the lady loves to be private. Don't 
let me intrude upon the lady — 

O Belford ! to be so near my angel, think what a pain- 
ful constraint I was under ! 
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I was resolved to fetch her out, if possible : and pretend- 
ing to be going — ^you can*t agree as to any time, Mrs. 
Moore, when we can have this third room, can you ? — Not 
that (whispered I, loud enough to be heard in the next 
room ; not that) I would incommode tbe lady : but I would 
tell my wife when abouts — and women, you know, Mrs. 
Moore, love to have everything before them of this 
nature. 

Mrs. Moore, said my charmer (and never did her voice 
sound so harmonious to me : oh how my heai-t bounded 
again 1 It even talked to me, in a manner ; for I thought 
1 heard, as well as felt, its unruly flutters ; and every vein 
about me seemed a pulse :) Mrs. Moore you may acquaint 
the gentleman, that I shall stay here only for two or three 
days at most, till I receive an answer to a letter I have 
written into the country ; and rather than be your hind- 
rance, I will take up with any apai-tment a pair of stairs 
higher. 

Not for the world ! — ^not for the world, young lady, cried 
I \ — my wife, well as I love her, should lie in a garret, 
rather than put such a considerate lady as you seem to be, 
to the least inconveniency. 

She opened not the door yet ; and I said, but since you 
have so much goodness, madam, if I could but just look 
into the closet as I stand, I could tell my wife whether it 
is large enough to hold a cabinet she much values, and 
will have with her wherever she goes. 

Then my charmer opened the door, and blazed upon 
me, as it were, in a flood of light, like what one might 
imagine would strike a man, who, bom blind, had by some 
propitious power been blessed with his sight, ali at once, 
in a merídian sun. 

Upon my soul, I never was so strangely afifected before. 
I had much ado to forbear discovering myself that instant : 
but, hesitatingly, and in great disorder, I said, looking into 
the closet, and around it, there is room, I see, for my 
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wife's cabinet ; and ít has many jewels in it of high price ; 
but, upon my soul (for I could not forbear swearing, like 
a puppy : — ^habit is a cursed thing, Jack — ^ nothing so 
valuable as the lady I see, can be brought into it. 

She started, and looked at me with terror. The tinith 
of the compliment, as f ar as I know, had taken dissimula- 
tion from my accent. 

I saw it was impossible to conceal myself longer from 
her, any more than (from the violent impulses of my 
passion) to forbear manifesting myself. I unbuttoned 
therefore my cape, I pulled ofiF my flapt slouched hat ; I 
threw open my great coat, and, like the devil in Milton 
(an odd comparison though !) 

I started up in my own form divine, 
Touch'd by the beam of her celestial eye, 
More potent than Ithuriers spear ! — 

Now, Belford, for a similitude — now for a likeness to 
illustrate the surprising scene, and the eflfect it had upon 
my charmer, and the gentlewoman 1 — But nothing was 
like it, or equal to it. The plain fact can only describe it, 
and set it oiBf — ^thus then take it. 

She no sooner saw who it was, than she gave three 
violent screams ; and, before I could catch her in my arms 
(as I was about to do the moment I discovered myself) 
down she sunk at my feet, in a fit ; which made me curse 
my indiscretion for so suddenly, and with so much emo- 
tion, revealing myself. 

It is needless to follow in detail ali the cajoleries by 
which Lovelace mana^fes to convince the people of 
the lodgings with whom his poor hunted victim had 
found refuge, of the integHty of his intentions and 
of his relation to Clarissa. He deludes them into a 
belief that he is already married to her, and that he 
abstainsfrom living with her on the terms of a hus- 
band only to satisfy some punctilio of her own, 
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because ahe f andes that by keeping hvin at a dista/nce 
she Tnay Toore ectsily be reconciled to her family. 
He confesses that he was led away by circumstances 
eonnected with the fire (a real fire he insists) to 
assert his claims to the lady rather niore warmly 
than was pUasing to her; and he dazzles the eyes of 
these simple-minded people by frequent reference to 
his high connections and unexceptionable worldly 
position. Further, he insinuates that Clarissa* s op- 
positimi to hion is heightened by the interference of 
one ofher friends (Miss Hoiue), to whom he ascribes 
an interested motive» — namely, that of an unrequited 
attachment to himself Having thus enlisted the 
sympathies of Claríssa's new-found fmends in his 
behalf Lovelaee next addresses hÍ7nself to the task of 
pacifying the terrors of the lady. 

The task is diffi^cult, for her soul is in arr)is against him, 
AU the puré impulses of her nature revolt against 
the Tnemm^y of the insult which had been offered to 
her by his presence in her chamber on the night of 
the fire. She is tired of the atmosphere of deceit 
which has sun^ounded her since her lot has been 
Tnixed with his, and she desires nothi/ng so much as 
an i/mmunityfrom his attentions. Oh, that she may 
be allowed to finish her days in some qwiet refuge 
where she shall be free alike from the persecutions of 
her lover and from the tyrannies of her family. She 
still, however, cherishes a hope that reconciliation with 
her fam^ily is not impossible; and it is onthis hope 
that Lovelaee founds onost of his schemes and argu- 
ments by which Clarissa is gradually lured to her 
doom. 

Then the plausible Tomlinson once Tnore appea/rs in the 
foreground, He declares it to be essential to the sue- 
cess of the scheme of reconciliation that Clai^sa 
should adhere to the assertion that she is aVready 
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married ; he hints that her hroiher, James Harlowe, 
disbelieving tkis report, is detemvmed to tahe instant 
Tneasures to ascertain its truth ; and he declares that 
her uncle, John Harlowe, anodous to maJce an end 
of the strife, entreats that the marriage shovld at 
OTice take place, oÂding, that shovld he hvmself he 
unable to attend the ceremony, he consents, '^with aU 
his heart,'* that Tomlinson should represent hira on 
the occasion. Clarissa has an interview with Tom- 
linson, in which her grief, good/ness, and beauuty so 
affect this panderer to Lovelacé*s wickedness, that 
he is scarce ahle to continue the concerted conversar 
tion hy which she is to he deluded once more i/ato 
faith. Lovelace, however, being in the intensity of 
his seljishness perfectly reckhss as to the amount 
of suffering which the gratification of his lust and 
his vanity may inflict on the girl he professes to 
love, is moo^e obdurate, and in concert with Tomlin- 
son persuades her that his aunt, Lady Betty Law- 
rance, and his cousin, Miss Charlotte Montague, 
are coming to visit her, and that they will assist at 
the celebration of her nuptials. 80 many specious 
arguments are used to show that she should not 
cloud the apparent sun^hine of her prosperity 
by untimely resentment, that she at last wavers, 
only reserving to herself the right of waiting for the 
arrival of a letter from Miss Howe, i/n which she 
eaypecis to find help ccnd counsel. When Clarissa is 
at church, Lovelace intercepts Miss Howés mes- 
senger, a simple country fellow, and induces Mm to 
believe that one ofthe women ofthe lodging (a woman 
who falis innocently enough into Lovelace* sscheme) 
is Clarissa herself To this woman — a red-faced, 
vulgar-looking woma7i — the messenger delivers Miss 
Howés letter, and Lovelace then takes possession of 
it. Clarissa, however, continues to decime his 
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She tells him that she can never be happy with him 
nor he with her; and the only iramediate ccyncessimi 
he can wring from her ia that she will wait and 
receive títe promised visit ofhis kinswomen. 
Tlie achenie involved in this visit— one of the darkest and 
Tíiost shameful of ali Lovelace*8 tortuous designs — is 
thus unfolded in a letter to his friend Bélford. — Ed. 




MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Mondayf June 12. 

HOU hast seen Lady Betty Lavnrance several 
times — hast thou not, Belford ? 
No, never in my life. 

But thou hast ; and lain with her too ; or fame does 
thee more credit than thou deservest — why, Jack knowest 
thou not Lady Betty's other name ? 

Other name ! — ^has she two ? 

She has. And what thinkest thou of Lady Bab. 
Wallis? 

O the devil ! 

Now thou hast it. Lady Barbara, thou knowest, liffced 
up in circumstances, and by pride, never appears or pro- 
duces herself, but on occasions special — ^to pass to men of 
quality or price, for a duchess, or countess, at least. She 
has always been admired for a grandeur in her air, that 
few women of quality can come up to : and never was 
supposed to be other than what she passed for ; though 
often and often a paramour for lords. 

And who, thinkest thou, is my cousin Montague ? 

Nay, how should I know ? 

How indeed! Why, my little Johanetta Golding, a 
lively, yet modest-looking girl, is my cousin Montague. 

There, Belford, is an aimt ! — ^there^s a cousin ! Both 
have wit at will. Both are accustomed to ape quality. 
Both are genteelly descended. Mistresses of themselves 
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and well educated — ^yet past pity. — ^True Spartan dames ; 
ashamed of nothing but detection — always, therefore, upon 
their guard against that. And in their own conceit, when 
assuming top parts, the very quality they ape. 

And how dost think I dress them out ? — 1*11 tell thee. 
Lady Betty in a rich gold tissue, adomed with jewels of 
high price. 

My cousin Montague in a pale pink, standing an end 
with silver flowers of her own working. Charlotte, as 
well as my beloved, is admirable at her needle. Not 
quite so richly jewelled out as Lady Betty ; but earrings 
and solitaire very valuable, and infinitely becoming. 

Johanetta, thou knowest, has a good complexion, a 
fine neck, and ears remarkably fine — so has Charlotte. 
She is nearly of Charlotte's stature too. 

Laces both, the richestthat could be procured. 
Thou canst not imagine what a sum the loan of the 
jewels cost me ; though but for three days. 

This sweet giii -will half min me. But seest thou not 
by this time, that her reign is short — It must be so. 
And Mrs. Sinclair has already prepared everything for 
her reception once more. 

Here come the ladies — attended by Susan Morrison, 
a tenant-farmer*s daughter, as Lady Betty*s woman ; 
with her hands before her and thoroughly instructed. 

How dress advantages women ! — especially those, who 
have naturally a genteel air and tum, and have had 
education ! 

Hadst thou seen how they paraded it — cousin, and 
cousin, and nephew, at every word ; Lady Betty bridling, 
and looking haughtily-condescending : Charlotte galanting 
her fan, and swimming over the floor without touching it. 
How I long to see my niece-elect ! cries one — ^for they 
are told, that we are not married ; and are pleased, that 
I have not put the slight upon them, that they had. 
apprehended from me 
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How I long to see my dear cousin that is to be, the 
other ! 

Easy and unaflfected ! — ^Your very dresses will give you 
pride enough. 

A little graver, Lady Betty. More significance, less 
bridling in your dignity. 

That*s the air ! Charmingly hit Again ^Yoa 

have it. 

Devil take you ! — Less arrogance. You are got into 
airs of young quality. Be less sensible of your new con- 
dition. People bom to dignity command respect without 
needing to require it. 

Now for your part, cousin Charlotte ! — 

Pretty well. But a little too frolicky that air — yet have 
I prepared my beloved to expect in you both, great viva- 
city and quality-freedom. 

Curse those eyes ! — Those glancings will never do. A 
down-cast bashful tum, if you can command it — ^look upon 
me. Suppose me now to be my beloved. 

Devil take that leer. Too significantly arch ! — Once I 
knew you the girl I would now have you to be. 

Once more, suppose me to be my charmer. — ^Now you 
are to encounter my examining eye, and my doubting 
heart — 

Thafs my dear ! 

Study that air in the pier-glass ! — 

Charming ! — Perfectly right ! 

Your honours, now, devils ! — 

Pretty well, cousin Charlotte, for a young country lady ! 
— ^Till form yields to familiarity, you may courtesy low. 
You must not be supposed to have forgot your boarding- 
school airs. 

But too low, too low, Lady Betty, for your years and 
your quality. The common fault of your sex will be 
yoiu- danger : aiming to be young too long 1 — The deviFe 
in you ali, when you judge of yourselves by your wishes, 
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and by your vanity ! Fifty, in that case, is never more 
than fifteen. 

Graceful ease, conscious dignity, like that of my 
charmer, O how hard to hit ! 

Both together now — 

Charming ! — Thafs the air, Lady Betty 1 — ^That*s the 
cue, cousin Charlotte, suited to the character of each ! — 
But, once more, be sure to have a guard upon your eyes. 

Never fear, nephew ! — 

Never fear, cousin. 

A dram of Barbados each — 

And now we are gone — 




MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

At Mrs. Sinclair* s, Monday Aftemoon. 

LL'S right, as heart can wish ! — in spite of ali 
objection — in spite of a reluctance next to faint- 
ing — in spite of ali foresight, vigilance suspicion 
— once more is the charmer of my soul in her old lodgings ! 

Now throbs away every pulse ! Now thump, thump, 
thumps my bounding heart for something ! 

But I have not time for the pai*ticulars of our manage- 
ment. 

My beloved is now directing some of her clothes to be 
packed up — never more to enter this house ! Nor ever 
more will she, I dare say, when once again out of it ! 

Yet not so mucli as a condition of forgiveness ! — The 
Harlowe-spirited fair one will not deserve my mercy I — 
She will wait for Miss Howe's next letter ; and then, if 
she find a difficulty in her new schemes (thank her for 
nothing) — ^will — will what? — Why even then will take 
time to consider, whether I am to be forgiven, or for ever 
rejected. An indifiference that revives in my heart the 
remembrance of a thousand of the like nature. — ^And yet 
Lady Betty and Miss Montague (a man would be tempted 
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to think, Jack, that they wish her to provoke my 
vengeance) declare, that I ought to be satisfied with such 
a proud suspension ! 

They are entirely attached to her. Whatever she says, 
is, must be, gospel ! They are guarantees for her return 
to Hampstead this night. They are to go back with her. 
A supper bespoken by Lady Betty at Mrs. Moore's. AU 
the vacant apartments there, by my perinission (for I had 
engaged them for a month certain) to be fiUed with them 
and their attendants, for a week at least, or till they can 
prevail upon the dear perverse, as they hope they shall, 
to restore me to her favour, and to accompany Lady Betty 
to Oxfordshire. 

The dear creature has thus far condescended — that she 
'will write to Miss Howe, and acquaint her with the 
present sitnation of things. 

If she write, I shall see what she writes. But I believe 
she will have other employment soon. 

Lady Betty is sure, she tells her, that she shall prevail 
upon her to forgive me ; though she dares say, that I 
deserve not forgiveness. Lady Betty is too delicate to 
inquire strictly into the nature of my oflfence. But it 
must be an ofifence against herself, against Miss Montague, 
against the virtuous of the whole sex, or it could n6|^be so 
highly resented. Yet she will not leave her till she for- 
give me, and till she see our nuptials privately celebrated. 
Meantime> as she approves of her uncle's expedient, she 
will address her as already my wife, before strangers. 

What shall we do now! We are immersed in the 
depth of grief and apprehension 1 How ill do women 
bear disappointment ! — Set upon going to Hampstead, 
and upon quitting for ever a house she re-entered with 
infinito reluctance ; what things she intended to take 
with her, ready packed up ; herself on tiptoe to be gone ; 
and I prepared to attend her thither ; she begins to be 
afraid, that she shall not go this night ; and in grief and 
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despair has flung herself into her old apartment ; locked 
herself in ; and through the key-hole Dorcas sees her on 
her knees — ^praying I suppose for a safe deliverance. 

And from what ? — And wherefore these agonising 
apprehensions ? 

Why, here, this unkind Lady Betty, with the dear 
creature^s knowledge, though to her concern, and this 
mad-headed cousin Montague without it, while she was 
employed in directing her package, have hurried away in 
the coach to their own lodgings (only, indeed, to put up 
some night-clothes, and so forth, in order to attend their 
sweet cousin to Hampstead) ; and, no less to my surprise 
than hers, are not yet retumed. 

I have sent to know the meaning of it. 

In a great hurry of spirits, she would have had me to 
go myself. Hardly any pacifying her ! — The girl, God 
bless her ! is wild with her own idle apprehensions ! — 
What is she afraid of ? 

I curse them both for their delay — my tai'dy villain, 
how he stays ! — Devil fetch them ! let them send their 
coach, and we*ll go without them. In her hearing I bid 
the feUow tell them so. — Perhaps he stays to bring the 
coach, if anything happens to hinder the ladies from 
attendfflg i^iy beloved this night. 

Devil take them, again say I ! — They promised too they 
would not stay, because it was but two nights ago, that a 
chariot was robbed at the foot of Hampstead hill ; which 
alarmed my fair one when told of it ! 

Oh ! here's lady Betty 's servant, with a billet. 

TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Monday Night. 

Excuse us, dear nephew, I beseech you, to my dearest 
kinswoman. One night cannot break squares ; for here 
Miss Montague has been taken violently ill. 

If she be better, we will certainly go with you to-morrow 
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moming, after we have breakfasted with her, at your 
lodgings. But, whether she be, or not, I will do myself 
the pleasure to attend your lady to Hampstead ; and will 
be with you for that purpose about nine in the morning. 
With due compliments to your most worthily beloved, I am 

Yours afFectionately, 

Elizab. Lawrance. 

Faith and troth, Jack, I know not what to do with 
myself: for here, just now, having sent in the above note 
by Dorcas, out carne my beloved with it in her hand : in 
a fit of phrensy ! — True, by my soiil ! 

She had indeed complained of her head ali the evening. 

Dorcas ran to me, out of breath, to tell me, that her 
lady was coming in some strange way : but she foUowed 
her so quick, that the frighted wench had not time to say 
in what way. 

It seems, when she read the billet — Now indeed, said 
she, am I a lost creature ! O the poor Clarissa Harlowe ! 

She tore ofif her head-cloths ; inquired where I was : 
-and in she came, her shining tresses flowing about her 
neck ; her ruffles tom, and hanging in tatters about her 
snowy hands ; with her arms spread out ; her eyes wildly 
tumed, as if starting from their orbits— down sunk she at 
my feet, as soon as she approached me; her charming 
bosom heaving to her uplifted face ; and clasping her arms 
-about my knees, Dear Lovelace, said she, if ever — if ever 
— ^if ever — and, unable to speak another word, quitting 
her clasping hold, down prostrate on the floor sunk she, 
neither in a fit nor out of one. 

I was quite astonished. — Ali my purposes suspended for 
a few moments, I knew neither what to say, nor what to 
do. But, recollecting myself, am I again, thought I, in a 
way to be overcome, and made a fool of ! — If I now recede, 
I am gone for ever. 

I raised her : but down she sunk, as if quite disjointed ; 
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her limbs failing her — ^yet not in a fit neither. I never 
heard of or saw such a dear unaccountable : almost lifeless, 
and speechless too for a few moments — ^what must her 
apprehensions be at that moment! And for what? — an 
high-notioned dear soul ! — ^pretty ignorance ! thought I. 

Never having met with so sincere, so unquestionable a 
repugnance, I was staggered — I was confounded — yet how 
48hould I know that it would be so till I tried ? — ^And how, 
having proceeded thus far, could I stop, were I not to have 
had the women to goad me on, and to make light of cir- 
cumstances, which they pretended to be better judges of 
than I ? 

I lifted her, however, into a chair ; and in words of 
disordered passion, told her, ali her fears were needless : 
wondered at them : begged of her to be pacified : besought 
her reliance on my faith and honour : and revowed ali my 
old vows, and poured forth new ones. 

At last, with an heart-breaking sob, I sec, I see, 
Mr. Lovelace, in broken sentences she spoke — I see, I see, 
— ^that at last — at last — I am ruined !— ruined, if your 
pity — let me implore your pity ! — and down on her bosom, 
like a half-broken-stalked lily, top-heavy with the over- 
charging dews of the morning, sunk her head, with a sigh 
that went to my heart. 

AU I could think of to re-assure her, when a little 
recovered, I said. 

Why did I not send for their coach, as I had intimated \ 
It might return in the morning for the ladies. 

I had actually done so, I told her, on seeing her strange 
uneasiness. But it was then gone to fetch a doctor 
for Miss Montague, lest his chariot should not be so 
ready. 

Ah ! Lovelace 1 said she, with a doubting face ; anguish 
in her imploring eye. 

Lady Betty would think it very strange, I told her, if 
she were to know it was so disagreeable to her to stay one 
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night for her company in a house where she had passed 
so many ! 

She called me names upon this. — She had called me 
names before^ — I was patient. 

Let her go to Lady Bett/s lodgings, then ; directly go ; 
if the person I called Lady Betty was really Lady Betty. 

If, my dear ! good heaven ! what a villain does that if 
shew you believe me to be ! 

I cannot help it — I beseech you once more, let me go to 
Mrs. Leeson's,* if that if ought not to be said. 

Dreading what might happen as to her intellects, and 
being very apprehensive, that she might possibly go 
through a great deal before moming (though more violent 
she could not well be with the worst she dreaded), I 
humoured her, and ordered Will to endeavour to get a 
coach directly, to carry us to Hampstead ; I cared not at 
what price. 

Robbers, with whòm I would have terrified her, she 
feared not — I was ali her fear, I found ; and this house her 
terror : for I saw plainly, that she now believed, that Lady 
Betty and Miss Montague were both impostors. 

But her mistrust is a little of the latest to do her 
service ! 

And, O Jack, the rage of love, the rage of revenge, is 
upon me 1 by turns they tear me ! — the progress already 
made — the women^s instigations — the power I shall have to 
try her to the utmost, and still to marry her, if she be not 
to be brought to cohabitation — let me perish, Belford, if 
she escape me now ! 

Will is not yet come back. Near eleven. — 
Will is this moment retumed. — No coach to be got, 
either for love or money. 

Once more, she urges — to Mrs. Leeson's let me go, 
Lovelace 1 Good Lovelace, let me go to Mrs. Leeson's ! 

* Where Lady Betty was supposed to lodge. 
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What is Miss Montagiie^s illness to my terror ? — for the 

Almighty's sake, Mr. Lovelace ! — her hands clasped — 

O my angel — what a wildness this is ! — do you know, do 
you see, my dearest life, what appearance your causeless 
apprehensions have given you ? — do you know it is past 
eleven o'clock ? 

Twelve, one, two, three, four, — any hour — I care not — 
if you mean me honourably, let me go out of this hated 
house ? 

Thou^lt observe, Belford, that though this was written 
afterwards, yet (as in other places) I write it as it was 
spoken and happened, as if I had retired to put down 
every sentence as spoken. I know thou likest this lively 
present-tense manner, as it is one of my peculiars. 

Just as she had repeated the last words, if you mean me 
honourable, let me go out of this hated house, in carne 
Mrs. Sinclair, in a great ferment. — ^And what, pray Madam, 
has this house done to you? — Mr. Lovelace, you have 
known me some time ; and, if I have not the niceness of 
this lady, I hope I do not deserve to be treated thus ! 

She set her huge arms akembo : Hoh ! Madam, let 
me tell you, I am amazed at your freedoms with my 
character ! and, Mr. Lovelace (holding up, and violently 
shaking, her head) if you are a gentleman and a man of 
honour — 

Having never before seen anything but obsequiousness 
in this woman, little as she liked her, she was frighted 
at her masculino air, and fierce look — God help me ! 
cried she — what will become of me now ! Then, tum- 
ing h«r head hither and thither, in a wild kind of amaze, 
whom have I for a protector ! what will become of me 
now ! 

I will be your protector, my dearest love ! — ^but indeed 
you are uncharitably severe upon poor Mrs. Sinclair! 
indeed you are ! — she is a gentlewoman born, and the 
relict of a man of honour; and though left in such 
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circumstances as oblige her to let lodgings, yet would she 
scom to be guilty of a wilful baseness. 

I hope so — it ms^y be so — I may be mistaken — but — 
but there is no crime, I presume, no treason, to say I 
don't like her house. 

The old dragon straddled up to her, with her arms 
kemboed again — ^her eye-brows erect, like the bristles 
npon a hog's back, and, scouling over her shortened nose, 
more than half-hid her feiTet eyes. 

With two Hoh-madams she accosted the frighted fair 
one ; who, terrified, caught hold of my sleeve. 

I feared she would fali into fits ; and with a look of 
indignation, told Mi^s. Sinclair, that these apartments were 
mine ; and I could not imagine what she meant, eithér by 
listening to what passed between me and my spouse, or to 
come in uninvited ; and still more I wondered, at her 
giving herself these strange.Uberties. 

I may be to biame, Jack, for suflFering this wretch to 
give herself these airs ; but her coming in was without my 
orders. 

The old Beldam, throwing herself into a chair, fell a 
blubbering and exclaiming. And the pacifying of her, 
and endeavouring to reconcile the lady to her, took up till 
near one o^clock. 

And thus, between terror, and the late hour, and what 
followed, she was diverted from the thoughts of getting 
out of the house to Mrs. Leeson^s, or anywhere else. 




ME. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. - 

Tuesday Hfoming, June 13. 

ND now, Belford, I can go no farther. The alBFair 
is over. Clarissa lives. And I am 

Your humble Servant, 

R LOVBLACE. 
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MR. BELFORD TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Walford, Wednesday, June 14. 

THOU savage-hearted monster 1 what work hast 
thou made in one guilty hour, for a whole age of 
repentance ! 

I am inexpressibly concerned at the fate of this matchless^ 
lady ! she could not have fallen into the hands of any 
other man breathing, and suffered as she has done with 
thee. 

I can tell thee, it is well either for thee or for me, that 
I am not- the brother of the lady. Had I been her brother, 
her violation must have been foUowed by the blood of 
one of us. 

Clarissa lives, thou sayest. That she does, is my won- 
der ; and these words shew, that thou thyself (though thou 
couldst, nevertheless, proceed) hardly expectedst she would 
have survived the outrage. What must have been the 
poor lady's distress (watchfal as she had been over her 
honour) when dreadful certainty took place of cruel 
apprehension ! — and yet a man may guess what it must 
have been, by that which thou paintest, when she 
suspected herself tricked, deserted, and betrayed, by the 
pretended ladies. 

That thou couldst behold her phrensy on this occasion, 
and her half-speechless, half-fainting prostration at thy 
feet, and yet retain thy evil pui-poses, will hardly be 
thought credible, even by those who know thee, if they 
have seen her. 

Poor, poor lady 1 with such noble qualities as would 
have adomed the most exalted married life, to fali into 
the hands of the only man in the world who could have 
treated her as thou hast treated her ! — and to let loose the 
old dragon, as thou properly callest her, upon the before- 
aflÊrighted innocent, what a barbarity was that! what a 
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poor piece of barbaiity ! in order to obtain by terror 
what thou despairedst to gain by love, though supported 
by stratagems the most insidious ! 

O Lovelace ! Lovelace ! had I doubted it before, I should 
now be convinced, that there must be a world after this, 
to do justice to injured merit, and to punish barbarous 
perfidy 1 Could the divine Sócrates, and the divine Clarissa, 
otherwise have suiBFered ? 

But pr'ythee, dear Lovelace, if thou rt a man, and not a 
devil, resolve, out of hand, to repair thy sin of ingratitude, 
by conferring upon thyself the highest honour thou canst 
receive, in making her lawfully thine. 

Belford. 




MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Thursdaj/f Juiie 15. 

ET me alone, you great dog, you ! — let me alone ! 
— have I heard a lesser boy, his coward arms 
held over his head and face, say to a bigger, 
who was pommeling him, for having run away with his 
apple, his orange, or his ginger-bread. 

Well, but, after ali, I must own, that there is some- 
thing very singular in this lady's case : and, at times, 
I cannot help regretting, that I ever attempted her ; since 
not one power either of body or soul could be moved in 
my favour; and since, to use the expression of the 
philosopher, on a much graver occasion, there is no 
difiference to be found between the skuU of king Philip, 
and that of another man. 

But people's extravagant notions of things alter not 
facts, Belford : and, when all's done, Miss Clarissa Harlowe 
has but run the fate of a thousand others of her sex — 
only that they did not set such a romantic value upon 
what they call their honour ; that^s ali. 

To thy urgent supplication then, that I will do her 
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gratefiil justice by marriage, let me answer in Matt Prior's 
two Unes on his hoped-for auditorship ; as put into the 
mouths of his St. John and Harley ; 

—Let that be done, which Matt. doth say. 
Yea, quoth the Earl ! — but not to-day. 

Thou seest, Jack, that I make no resolutions, however, 
against doing her, one time or other, the wished-for justice, 
even were I to succeed in my principal view, cohabitation. 
And of this I do assure thee, that, if I ever marry, it 
must, it shall be Miss Clarissa Hariowe. — ^Nor is her 
honour at ali impaired with me, by what she has so far 
suffered : but the contrary. She must only take care that 
if she be at last brought to forgive me, she show me, that 
her Lovelace is the only man on earth, whom she could 
have forgiven on the like occasion. 

But, ah, Jack ! what, in the mean time, shall I do with 
this admirable creature ? at present — (I am loth to say it 
— but, at present) she is quite stupefied. 

I had rather, methinks, she should have retained ali her 
active powers, though I have suffered by her nails and her 
teeth, than that she should be sunk into such a state of 
absoluto — ^insensibility (shall I call it ?) as she has been in 
ever since Tuesday moming. Yet, as she begins a little 
to revive, and now and then to call names, and to exclaim, 
I dread almost to engage with the anguish of a spirit that 
owes its extraordinary agitations to a niceness that has no 
example either in ancient or modem story. For, after ali, 
what is there in her case, that should stupefy such a glow- 
ing, such a blooming charmer ? — excess of grief, excess of 
terror, has made a person's hair stand on end, and even 
(as we have read) changed the colour of it. But that it 
should so stupefy, as to make a person, at times, insensible 
to those imaginary wrongs, which would raise others from 
stupefaction, is very surprising ! 

But I will leave this subject, lest it should make me too 
grave. 

VOL. II. N 
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I was yesterday at Hampstead, and discharged ali 
obligations there, with no small applause. I told them 
that the lady was now as happy as myself : and that is no 
great untruth ; for I am not altogether so, when I allow 
myself to think. 

I have just now had a specimen of what the resent- 
ment of this dear creature will be when quite recovered : 
an affectÍQg one ! — ^for, entering her apartment after 
Dorcas ; and endeavouring to soothe and pacify her 
disordered mind ; in the midst of my blandishments, she 
held up to heaven, in a speechless agony, the innocent 
licence (which she has in her own power) ; as the poor 
distressed Catalans held up their Englxsh treaty, on an 
occasion that keeps the worst of my actions in countenance. 

She se^med about to call down vengeance upon me ; 
when, happily, the leaden god, in pity to her trembling 
Lovelace, waved over her half-drowned eyes his somni- 
ferous wand, and laid asleep the fair exclaimer, before she 
could go half through with her intended imprecation. 

Thou wilt guess, by what I have written, that some 

little art has been made use of : but it was with a generous 

design (if thoult allow me the word on such an occasion) 

in order to lessen the too quick sense she was likely to 

have of what she was to suflFer. A contrivance I never 

had occasion for before, and had not thought of now, if 
Mrs. Sinclair had not proposed it to me : to whom I lefb 

the management of it : and I have done nothing but curse 

her ever since, lest the quantity should have for ever 

damped her charming intellects. 

Hence my concem — ^for I think the poor lady ought not 
to have been so treated. Poor lady, did I say ? — what 
have I to do with thy creepiag style % — ^but have not I the 
worst of it; since her insensibilitv has made me but a 
thief to my own joys ? 

And now is the whole secret out. 
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Thou wiit say I am a horrid fellow ! — as the lady does, 
that I am theunchained Beelzebub, and a plotting villain : 
and as this is what you both said beforehand, and nothing 
worse can be said, I desire, if thou wouldst not have me quite 
serious with thee, and that I should think thou meanest 
more by thy tilting hint, than I am willing to believe thoa 
dost, that thou wilt forbear thy invectives : for is not the 
thing done ? — can it be helped ? — and must I not now try 
to make the best of it 1 — and the rather do I enjoin thee 
this, and inviolable secrecy ; because I begin to thinkj. 
that my punishment will be greater than the fault, were it 
to be only from my own reflection. 

I am sorry to hear of thy misfortune ; but hope thou 
wilt not long lie by it. Thy servant tells me, what a 
narrow escape thou hadst with thy neck. 

Thy fellow tells me, thou desirest me to continue to 
write to thee in order to divert thy chagrin on thy forced 
confinement : but how can I think it in my power to 
divert, when my subject is not pleasing to myself ? 

Caesar never knew what it was to be hypped, I will call 
it, till he came to be what Pompey was ; that is to say, tiU 
he anived at the height of his ambition : nor did thy 
Lovelace know what it was to be gloomy, till he had com- 
pleted his wishes upon the most charming creature in the 
world. 

And yet why say I, completed ? when the will, the 
consent, is wanting — and I have still views before me of 
obtaining that ? 

Yet I could almost join with thee in the wish, which 
thou sendest me up by thy servant, unfriendly as it is, 
that I had had thy misfortune before Monday night last : 
for here, the poor lady has run into a contrary extreme ta 
that I told thee of in my last : for now is she as much too 
lively, as before she was too stupid ; and, 'bating that she 
has pretty frequent lacid intervals, would be deemed raving 
mad, and I should be obliged to confine her. 

K 2 
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I am most confoundedly disturbed about it : for I begin 
to fear, that her intellects are irreparably hurt. 

Who the devil could have expected such strange efifects 
from a cause so common, and so sliglit ? 

But these high-souled and high-sensed girls, who had 
set up for shining lights and examples to the rest of the 
sex, are with such difficulty brought down to the common 
standard, that a wise man, who prefers his peace of mind 
to his glory in subduing one of that exalted class, would 
have nothing to say to them. 

I declare to her, that it is my resolution to marry her, 
the moment her uncle Harlowe informs me, that he will 
grace the ceremony with his presence. 

But she believes nothing I say ; nor (whether in her 
senses, or not) bears me with patience in her sight. 

I pity her with my soul ; and I curse myself, when she 
in her wailing fits, and when I apprehend, that intellects, 
so charming, are for ever damped. But more I curse 
these women, who put me upon such an expedient ! — 
Lord ! Lord 1 what a hand have I made of it ! — and ali 
for what ? 

Last night, for the first time since Monday last, she got 
to her pen and ink : but she pursues her writing with such 
eagemess and hurry, as show too evidently her dis- 
composure. 

I hope, however, that this employment will help to calm 
her spirits. 

Just now Dorcas tells me, that what she writes she tears, 
and throws the paper in fragments under the table, either 
as not knowing what she does, or disliking it : then gets 
up, wrings her hands, weeps, and shifts her seat ali round 
the room : then returns to her table, sits down, and writes 
again. 

One odd letter, as I may call it, Dorcas has this moment 
given me from her — cany this, said she, to the vilest of 
men. Dorcas, a toad, brought it, without any further 
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direction, to me. I sat down, intending (though 'tis pretty 
long) to give thee a copy of it : but, for my life, I cannot', 
'tis so extravagant. And the original is too much an 
original to let it go out of my hands. 

But some of the scraps and fragments, as either tom 
through, or flung aside, I will copy, for the novelty of the 
thing, and to show thee how her mind works now she is in 
this whimsical way. Yet I know I am stiU fumishing 
thee with new weapons against myself. But spare thy 
comments. My own reflections render them needless. 
Dorcas thinks her lady will ask for them : so wishes to 
have them to lay again under her table. 

By the first thou It guess, that I have told her, that 
Miss Howe is very ill, and can't write ; that she may 
account the better for not having received the letter 
designed for her. 



Paper I. 

{Tom in two pieces.) 

My dearest Miss Howe . — O what dreadful, dreadful 
things have I to tell you ! But yet I cannot tell you 
neither. But say, are you really ill, as a vile, vile creature 
informs me you are ? 

But he never yet told me truth, and I hope has not in 
this : And yet, if it were not true, surely I should have 
heard from you before now ! — But what have I to do, to 
upbraid . — ^You may weU be tired of me ! — and if you are, 
I can forgive you ; for I am tired of myself : and ali my 
own relations were tired of me long before you were. 

How good you have always been to me, mine own dear 
Anna Howe ! — ^But how I ramble I 

I sat down to say a great deal — my heart was full — I 
did not know what to say first — ^and thought, and grief, 
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and confusion, and (O my poor head !) I cannot tell what 
— ^and thought, and grief, and confusion, carne crowding 
so thick upon me ; one would be first, another would be 
first, ali would be first ; so I can write nothing at alL — 
Only thaty whatever they have done to me, I cannot tell % 
bttt I am no longer what I was in any one thing. — In any 
one thing, did I say í Yes, but I am ; for I am still, and 
I ever will be, 

Your tnie 



Plague on it ! I can write no more of this eloquent 
nonsense myself, which rather shows a raised, than a 
quenched, imagination : But Dorcas shall transcribe the 
others in separate papers, as written by the whimsical 
charmer : And some time hence, when ali is over, and I 
can better bear to read them, I may ask thee for a sight 
of them. Preserve them therefore ; for we often look 
back with pleasure even upon the heaviest griefs, when 
the cause of them is removed. 



Paper II. 

How art thou now humbled in the dust, thou proud 
Clarissa Harlowe ! Thou that never steppedst out of thy 
father's house, but to be admired ! Who were wont to 
tum thine eye, sparkling with healthful life, and self- 
assurance, to different objects at once, as thou passedst, as 
if (for 80 thy penetrating sister used to say) to plume thy- 
self upon the expected applauses of aU that beheld thee ! 
Thou that usedst to go to rest satisfied with the adulations 
paid thee in the past day, and couldst put ojff eveiything 
but thy vanity ! — 
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Paper III. 

Thou pemicious caterpUlar, that preyest upon the fair 
leaf of virgin fame, and poisonest those leaves which thou 
canst not devour ! 

Thou fell blight, thou eastem blast, thou over-spreading 
mildew, that destroyest the early promises of the shining 
year ! that mockest the laborious toil, and blastest the 
joyful hopes, of the painful husbandman ! 

Thou fretting moth, that corruptest the fairest gar- 
ment ! 

Thou eatmg canker-worm, that preyest upon the open- 
ing bud, and turnest the damask rose into livid yellow- 
ness ! 

If, as religion teaches us, God will judge us, in a great 
measure, by our benevolent or evil actions to one another, 
— O wretch 1 bethink thee, in time bethink thee, how 
great must be thy condemnation ! 

Paper IV. 

Lcad me, where my own thoughts themselves may lose me, m 

Where I may doze out what IVe left of life, | 

Forget myself, and that day'8 guilt !— ..r^^ 

Cruel remembrance! — how shaíl I appease thee ? 'S 1S á 

Oh! you have done an act JS '^ ° 

That blots the face and blush of modesty ; o © ^ 

Takes ofif the rose ^ *§ '^ 

From the fair forehead of an innocent love, % g 
And makes a blister there ! — 



Then down I laid my head, ^31* 



Down on cold earth, and for awhile was dead ; "^ 5 '^ 

And my freed soul to a strange somewhere fled ! S * 3 i^ 

Ah ! sottish soul ! said I, ►» 1 d í 

When back to its cage again I saw it fly ; "3 § J jií 

Fool ! to resume her broken chain, o o pQ^-© 

And row the galley here again ! ^ .1 E 5 



Fool ! to that body to retum, " «> o ^ 

irA if. nn-nilMnniiM and dâatín'd is to monm ! P H H "^ 



Where it condemn'd and destin'd is to moum ! 
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Then farewell, youth, 

And ali the joys that dwell 
With youth and life ! 

And life itself, farewell ! 

For life can never be sincerely blest. 

Heay'n pnnishes the bad, and proves the bçst. 






.^^ 






In the letter she wrote me there are yet greater ex- 
travagances, and though I said it was too afifecting to give 
thee a copy of it, yet, after I have let thee see the loose 
papers enclosed, I think I may throw in a transcript of 
that. The reading of it afifected me ten times more than 
the severest reproaches of a regular mind could do. 

TO MR. LOVELACE. 

I NEVER intended to write another Une to you. I 

wonld not see you, if I could help it. — O that I never 

had! 
But tell me of a truth, is Miss Howe really and truly 

ill ? — ^very ill ? — ^And is not her illness poison ? — ^And don't 

you know who gave it her ? 

What you, or Mrs. Sinclair, or somebody (I cannot tell 

who) have done to my poor head, you best know : But 

I shall never be what I was. My head is gone. I 
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have wept away ali my brain, I believe ; for I can weep 
no more, Indeed I have had my full share ; so it is no 
matter. 

But, good now, Lovelace, don't set Mrs. Sinclair upon 
me again. I never did her any hai-m. She so afifrights 
me, when I see her ! — ^Ever since — ^when was it ? I csannot 
tell. You can, I suppose. She may be a good woman, as 
far as I know. She was the wife of a man of honour — 
very likely — ^though forced to let lodgings for her liveli- 
hood. Poor gentlewoman ! let her know I pity her : But 
don't let her come near me again — ^pray don t ! 

Yet she may be a very good woman 

What would I say ! — I forget what I was going to say. 

O Lovelace, you are Satan himself ; or he helps you out 
in everything ; and that's as bad ! 

But have you really and truly sold yourself to him ? 
And for how long? What duration is your reign to 
have? 

Poor man 1 The contract will be out : And then what 
wlQ be your fate ! 

O Lovelace I if you could be sorry for yourself, I would 
be sorry too. — ^But when ali my doors are fast, and nothing 
but the keyhole open, and the key of late put into that, 
to be where you are, in a manner without opening any of 
them. — O wretched, wretched Clarissa Harlowe 1 

For I never will be Lovelace — ^let my uncle take it as he 
pleases. 

Alas ! ypu have killed my head among you — I don't say 
who did it ! — God forgive you ali 1 — But had it not been 
better to have put me out of ali your ways at once ? You 
might safely have done it! for nobody would require 
me at your hands — ^no, not a soul — except, indeed, Miss 
Howe would have said, when she should see you, What, 
Lovelace, have you done with Clarissa Harlowe ?^And 
then you could have given any slight gay answer — Sent 
her beyond sea ; or, She has run away from me, as she 
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did from her parents. And this would have been easily 
credited ; for you know, Lovelace, she that could run 
away from them, might very well run away from you. 

But this is nothing to what I wanted to say. Now I 
liave it ! — 

I never shall be myself again: I have been a very 
wicked creature — a vain, proud, poor ereature — full of 
secret pride — which I carried off under an humble guise, 
and deceived everybody — ^my sister says so — and now I 
am punished — So let me be carried out of this house, 
and out of your sight ; and let me be put into that 
Bedlam privately, which once I saw : But it was a sad 
sight to me then ! Little as I thought what I should 
come to myself! — That is ali I would say : This is ali I 
have to wish for. — Then I shall be out of ali your ways ; 
and I shall be taken care of ; and bread and water; with- 
out your tormentings, will be dainties; and my straw 
bed the easiest I have lain in — ^for — I cannot tell how 
long ! 

My clothes will sell for what will keep me there, per- 
haps as long as I shall live. But, Lovelace, dear Love- 
lace I will call you ; for you have cost me enough, I'm 
sure í — don't let me be made a show of, for my famil/s 
sake ; nay, for your own sake, don't do that — ^for when I 
know ali I have sufifered, which yet I do not, and no 
matter if I never do — I may be apt to rave against you 
by name, and tell of aJl your baseness to a poor 
humbled creature, that once was as proud as ^nybody — 
but of what I can't tell — except of mine own folly and 
vanity — ^But let that pass — since I am punished enough 
for it — 

■ So, suppose, instead of Bedlam, it were a private mad- 
house, where nobody comes ! — ^that will be better a great 
deal. 

But, another thing, Lovelace : Don't let them use me 
cruelly when I am there — You have used me cruelly 
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enough, you know ! — Don't let them use me cruelly ; 
for I will be very tractable ; and do as anybody would 
have me do — except what you would have me do— for 
that I never will.— Another thing, Lovelace : Don't let 
this good woman ; I was going to say vile woman ; but 
don t tell her that — ^because she woii't let you send me 
to this happy refuge perhaps, if she were to know it — 

Another thing, Lovelace : And let me have pen, and 
ink, and paper, allowed me — it will be ali my amuse- 
ment. — But they need not send to anybody I shall write 
to, what I write, because it will but trouble them : And 
somebody may do you a mischief, may be — ^I wish not 
that anybody do anybody a mischief upon my account. 

You tell me, that Lady Betty Lawrance, and your 
Cousin Montague, were here to take leave of me ; but 
that I was asleep, and could not be waked. So you told 
me at first I was married, you know ; and that you were 
my husband. — ^Ah ! Lovelace ! look to what you say. — But 
let not them (for they will sport with my misery) let not 
that Lady Betty, let not that Miss Montague, whatever 
the real ones may do ; nor Mrs. Sinclair neither, nor any 
of her lodgers, nor her nieces, come to see me in my place 
— real ones, I say ; for, Lovelace, I shall find out ali your 
villanies in time— indeed I shall. — So put me there as 
soon as you can— it is for your good — then ali will pass 
for ravings that I can say, as, I doubt not, many poor 
creatures' exclajnations do pass, though there may be too 
much truth in them for ali that. — ^And you know I began 
to be mad at Hampstead — so you said.— Ah ! villanous 
man ! what have you not to answer for ! 

The miserably abused 

Clarissa Haklowe. 



I will not hear thy heavy preachments, Belfbrd, upon 
this afifecting letter. So, not a word of that sort 1 The 
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paper, thoult see, is blistered with the teaxs even of the 
haxdened transcriber ; which has made her ink run here 
and there. 

Mrs. Sinclair is a true heroine, and, I tliink, shames us 
ali. And she is a woman too ! Thoult say, the best 
things corrupted become the worst. But this is certain, 
that whatever the sex set their hearts upon, they make 
thorough work of it. And hence it is, that a mischief 
which would end in simple robbery among men rogues, 
becomes murder, if a woman be in it. 

I know thou wilt blame me for having had recourse to 
art. But do not physicians prescribe opiates in acute 
cases, where the violence of the disorder would be apt to 
throw the patient into a fever or delirium ? I aver, that 
my motive for this expedient was mercy ; nor could it be 
an3rthing else. 

If she escape a settled delirium when my plots unravel, 
I think it is ali I ought to be concemed about. Wliat 
therefore I desire of thee is, That, if two constructions 
may be made of my actions, thou wilt afiford me the most 
favourable. For this, not only friendship, but my own 
ingenuousness, which has fumished thee with the know- 
ledge of the facts against which thou art so ready to 
inveigh, require of thee. 

Will is just retumed from an en*and to Hampstead ; 
and acquaints me, that Mrs. Townsend was yesterday at 
Mrs. Moore's, accompanied by three or four rough fellows ; 
a greater number (as supposed) at a distance. She was 
strangely surprised at the news that my spouse and I are 
entirely reconciled ; and that two fine ladies, my relations, 
came to visit her, and went to town with her : where 
she is very happy with me. She was sure we were not 
married, she said, unless it was while we were at Hamp- 
stead : and they were sure the ceremony was not performed 
there. But that the lady is happy and easy, is unques- 
tionable : And a fling was thrown out by Mrs. Moore at 
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mischief-makers, as they knew Mrs. Townsend to be 
acquainted with Miss Howe. 

Now, since my fair one can neither receive, nor send 
away letters, I am pretty easy as to this Mrs. Townsend 
and her employer. And I fancy Miss Howe will be puzzled 
to know what to think of the matter, and perhaps sup- 
pose that her friend slights her ; or has changed her mind 
in my favour, and is ashamed to own it ; as she has not 
had an answer to what she wrote ; and will believe that 
the rustic delivered her last letter into her own hand. 

Saiurday night. 

By Dorcas's account of her lady's behaviour, the dear 
creature seems to be recovering. I shall give the earliest 
notice of this to the worthy Captain Tomlinson, that he 
may apprise XJncle John of it. I ,must be properly en- 
abled, from that quarter, to pacify her, or at least, to 
rebate her first violence. 




MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Sv/nday AfUmoon, 

WENT out early this moming, and retumed not 
till just now; when I was informed, that my 
beloved, in my absence, had taken it into her 
head to attempt to get away. 

She tripped down, with a parcel tied up in a handker- 
chief, her hood on ; and was actually in the entry, when 
Mrs. Sinclair saw her. 

Pray, madam, whipping between her and the street- 
door, be pleased to let me know whither you are going ? 
Who has a right to control me ? was the word. 
I have, madam, by order of your spouse : and, kemboing 
her arms, as she owned, I desire you will be pleased to 
walk up again. 

She would have spoken ; but eould not : and, bursting 
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into tears, tumed back, and went up to her chamber : and 
Dorcas was taken to task for sufifering her to be in the 
passage before she was seen. 

This shows, as we hoped last night, that she is recoyer-. 
ing her channing intellects. 

Dorcas says she was visible to her bnt once beforej the 
whole day ; and then seemed very solemn and sedate. 

I will endeavour to see her. It must be in her own 
chamber, I suppose ; for she will hardly meet me in the 
dining-room. What advantage will the confidence of our 
sex give me over the modesty of hers, if she be recovered ! 
— I, the most confident of men : she, the most delicate of 
women. Sweet soul ! methinks, I have her before me : 
her face averted: speechlost in sighs — ^abashed — conscious 
— what a triumphant aspect will this give me, when I gaze 
in her downcast countenance ! 

Here she comes 1 ' 

Sunday Night. 

Never blame me for giving way to have art used with 
this admirable creature. Ali the princes of the air, or be- 
neath it, joining with me, could never have subdued her 
while she had her senses. 

I will not anticipate- — only to tell thee, that I am too 
much awakened by her to think of sleep, were I to go to 
bed ; and so shall have nothing to do, but to write a,n ac- 
count of our odd conversation, while it is so strong upon 
my mind that I can think of nothing else. 

She was dressed in a white damask night-gown, with 
less negligence than for some days past. I was sitting 
with my pen in my fingers ; and stood up when I first saw 
her, with great complaisance, as if the day was still her 
own. And so indeed it is. 

She entered with such dignity in her manner, as struck 
me with great awe, and prepared me for the poor figure 
I made in the subsequent conversation. A poor figure in- 
deed! — But I will do her justice. 
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She eame up with quick steps, pretty close to me ; a 
white handkerchief in her hand ; her eyes neither fierce 
nor mild, but veiy eamest ; and a fixed sedateness in her 
whole aspect, which seemed to be the efifect of deep con- 
templation : and thus she accosted me, with an air and 
action that I never saw equalled. 

You see before you, sir, the wretch, whose preference of 
you to ali your sex you have rewarded — as it indeed de- 
served to be rewarded. My father's dreadful curse has 
a,lready operated upon me in the very letter of it, as to 
ihis life ; and it seems to me too evident, that it will not 
be your fault, that it is not entirely eompleted in the loss 
of my soul, as well as of my honour — ^which you, villanous 
man ! have robbed me of, with a baseness so unnatural, so 
inhuman, that, it seems, you, even you, had not the heart 
to attempt it, till my senses were made the previous 
sacrifice. 

Here I made an hesitating effort to speak, laying down 
my pen : but she proceeded : — ^hear me out, guilty wretch ! 
— abandoned man ! — ^man did I say ? — Yet what name else 
can I? since the mortal worryings of the íiercest beast 
would have been more natural, and infinitely more wel- 
come, than what you have acted by me ; and that with a 
premeditation and contrivance worthy only of that single 
heart, which now, base as well as ungrateful as thou ai-t, 
seems to quake within thee. — And well mayest thou 
quake; well mayest thou tremble and falter, and hesi- 
tate, as thou dost, when thou reflectest upon what I have 
sufifered for^thy sake, and upon the retums thou hast 
made me ! 

By my soul, Belford, my whole frame was shaken : for 
not only her looks, and her action, but her voice, so solemn, 
was inexpressibly aflfecting : and then my cursed guilt, and 
her innocence, and merit, and rank, and superiority of 
talents, ali stared me at that instant in the face so for- 
midably, that my present account, to which she unex- 
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pectedly called me, seemed, as I tlien thought, to 
resemble that general one, to which we are told we 
shall be summoned, when our conscience shall be our 
accuser. 

My dear — ^my love — I — ^I — I never — ^no never — lips 
trembling, limbs quaking, voice inward, hesitating, broken 
— ^never surely did miscreant look so like a miscreant 1 
While thus she proceeded, waving her snowy hand, with 
ali the graces of moving oratory. 

I have no pride in the confusion visible in thy whole 
person. I have been ali the day praying for a composure, 
if I coidd not escape from this vile house, that should once 
more enable me to look up to my destroyer with the con- 
sciousness of an innocent sufiferer. Thou seest me, since 
my wrongs are beyond the power of words to express, thou 
seest me, calm enough to wish, that thou mayest continue 
harassed by the workings of thy own conscience, till efifect- 
ual repentance take hold of thee, that so thou mayest not 
forfeit ali title to that mercy which thou hast not shown 
to the poor creature now before thee, who had so well de- 
served to meet with a faithful friend, where she met with 
the worst of enemies. 

But tell me (for no doubt thou hast some scheme to 
pursue), tell me, since I am a prisoner, as I find, in the 
vilest of houses, and have not a friend to protect or save 
me, what thou intendest shall become of the remnant of a 
life not worth the keeping? Tell me, if yet there are 
more evils reserved for me ; and whether thou hast en- 
tered into a compact with the grand deceiver, in the person 
of his homd agent in this house ; and if the ruin of my 
soul, that my father's curse may be fulfilled, is to complete 
the triumphs of so vile a confederacy \ — ^Answer me ! — 
Say, if thou hast courage to speak out to her whom thou 
hast ruined, tell me what further I am to suffer from thy 
barbarity \ 

She stopped here : and, sighing, tumed her sweet face 
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from me, drying up with her handkerchief those tears 
which she endeavoured to restrain ; and, when she could 
not, to eonceal from my sight. 

As I told thee, I had prepared myself for high passions, 
raving, flying, tearing, execration : these transient vio- 
lences, the workings of sudden grief, and shame, and ven- 
geance, would have set us upon a par with each other, and 
quitted scores. These have I been accustomed to ; and, 
as nothing violent is lasting, with these I could have 
wished to encounter. But such a majestic composure — 
seeking me — ^whom yet, it is plain, by her attempt to get 
away, she would have avoided seeing — ^no Lucretia-like 
vengeance upon herself in her thought — ^yet swallowed up, 
her whole mind swallowed up, as I may say, by a grief so 
heavy, as, in her own words, to be beyond the power of 
speeeh to express — and to be able, discomposed as she 
was, to the very moming, to put such a home-question to 
me, as if she had penetrated my future view — ^how could 
I avoid looking like a fool, and answering, as before, in 
broken sentences, and confusion ? 

What — ^what-a — ^what has been done — I, I, I — cannot 

but say — ^must own — must confess — hem — ^hem is not 

right — ^is not what should have been — ^but-a — ^but — ^but — 
I am truly — ^truly — ^sorry for it — ^upon my soul I am — and 
— ^and — ^will do ali — do everything — do what — ^whatever 
is incumbent upon me — ali that you — ^that you — that you 
shall require, to make you amends ! — 

O Belford ! Belford ! Whose the triumph now ! — ^hers, 
or mine ? 

Amends ! O thou truly despicable wretch ! — Then, lift- 
ing up her eyes — ^good heaven! who shall pity the creature 
who could fali by so base a mind ! — ^Yet — and then she 
looked indignantly upon me — ^yet, I hate thee not (base 
and low-souled as thou art !) half so much as I hate my- 
self, that I saw thee not sooner in thy proper colours ! — 
That I hoped either morality, gratitude, or humanity, 

VOL. II. o 
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from a libertine, who, to be a libertine, must have got over 
and defíed ali moral sanctions. 

She then called upon her cousin Morderias name, as if 
he had wamed her against a man of free principies ; and 
walked towards the window ; her handkerehief at her 
eyes ; but, tuming short towards me, with an air of 
mingled scom and majesty — (what, at the moment, would 
I haVe given never to have injured her !) what amends 
hast thou to propose ! — what amends can such a one as 
thou make to a person of spirit, or common sense, for the 
evils thou hast bo inhumanly made me sufifer ? 

As soon, madam — as soon — as — as soon as your uncle 
— or — ^not waiting — 

Thou wouldst tell me, I suppose — ^I know what thou 
wouldst tell me — but thinkest thou, that marriage will 
satisfy for a guilt like thine ? Destitute as thou hast 
made me both of friends and fortune, I too much despise 
the wretch, who could rob himself of his wife's virtue, to 
endure the thoughts of thee, in the light thou seemest to 
hope I will accept thee in ! — 

Now comes the fool, the míscreant again, hesitating his 
broken answer : my dearest love, I am confounded, quite 
confounded, at the thought of what — of what has been 
done ; and at the thought of — to whom. I see, I see, 
there is no withstanding your eloquence !— such irresist- 
ible proofs of the love of virtue for its own sake — did I 
never hear of, nor meet with, in ali my reading. And if 
you can forgive a repentant villain, who thus õn his knees 
implores your forgiveness (then down I dropped, absolutely 
in earnest in ali I said) I vow by ali that^s sacred and just 
(and may a thunderbolt strike me dead at your feet, if I 
am not sincere !) that I will by marriage, before to-morrow 
noon, without waiting for your uncle, or anybody, do you 
ali the justice I now can do you. And you shall ever after 
control ând direct me as you please, till you have made 
me more worthy of your angelic purity, than now I 
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am : nor will I presume so much as to toiích your gar- 
ment, till I have the honour to eall so great a blessing 
lawfuUy mine. 

O thou guileful betrayer ! There is a just God, whom 
thou invokest : yet the thunderbolt descends hot ; and 
thou livest to imprecate and deceive ! 

My dearest life ! rising ; for I hoped she was irelenting 

Hadst thou not sinned beyond the possibility of forgive- 
ness, interrupted she ; and this had been the first time 
that thus thou solemnly promisest and invokest the ven- 
geance thou hast as often defied ; the desperateness of níy 
condition might have induced me to think of taking a 
wretched chance with a man so profligate. But, after 
what I have suflfered by thee, it would be criminal iri me 
to wish to bind my soul in covenant to a man sa nearly 
allied to perdition. 

Good God ! — how uncharitable ! — I offer not to defend' 
— ^wóuld to heaven that I could recall — so nearlv allied 
to perdition, madam ! — so profligate a man, madam 

how short is expression of thy crimes, and of my 
sufferings ! — such premeditation in thy baseness ! — topro- 
stitute the characters of persons of honour of thy own 
family — and ali to delude a poor creature, whom thou 
oughtest — ^but why talk I to thee ? — ^be thy crimes upon 
thy head ! — Once more I ask thee, am I, or am I not, at 
my own liberty now ? 

1 offered to speak in defence of the women, declaring 
that they really were the very persons 

Presume not, interrupted she, base as thou art, to say 

one word in thine own vindication on this head. I have 

been contemplating their behaviour, their conversation, 

theh' over-ready acquiescences to my declarations in thy 

disfavour; their free, yet aflfectedly reserved light manners: 

and now, that the sad event has opened my eyes, and I 

have compared facts and pássages together, íb the little 

02 
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inteirai that has been lent me, I wonder I eould not dis- 
tinguish the behaviour of the uninatron-like jilt whom 
thou broughtest to betray me, from the worthy lady whom. 
thou hast the honom- to call thy aunt : and that I could 
not detect the superficial creature, whom thou passest upon 
me for the virtuous Miss Montague. 

Amazing uneharitableness in a lady so good herself ! — 
That the high spirits those ladies were in to see you, 
should subject them to such censures! — I do most solemnly 
vow, madam — 

That they were, interrupting me, verily and indeed Lady 
Betty Lawrence, and thy cousin Montague ! — O wretch ! 
I see by thy solemn averment (I had not yet averred it) 
what credit ought to be given to ali the rest. Had I no 
other proof 

Interrupting her, I besought her patient ear. 

I would have proceeded ; and particularly would have 
said something of Captain Tomlinson and her uncle ; but 
she would not hear me further. And indeed it was with 
visible indignation, and not without several angry inter- 
ruptions, that she heard me say so much. 

Would I dare, she asked me, to ofifer at a palliation of 
my baseness ? The two women, she was convinced, were 
impostors. She knew not but Captain Tomlinson, and 
Mr. Mennell, were so too. But, whether they were so or 
not, I was. And she insisted upon being at her own 
disposal for the remainder of her short life — for indeed 
she abhorred me in every light ; and more particularly in 
that, in which I ofifered myself to her acceptance. 

And, saying this, she flung from me ; leaving me abso- 
lutely shocked and confounded at her part of a couver- 
sation, which she began with such uncommon, however 
severe composure, and concluded with so much sincero and 
imafifected indignatioa 

Mimday Moming, 

J must write on. Nothing else can divert me : and I 
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think thou canst not have been a dog to me. I would fain 
have closed my eyes, but sleep flies me. 

It is now near six — the sun for two hours past has been 
illuminating everything about me : for that impartial orb 
shines upon mother Sinclair^s house, as well as upon any 
other : but nothing within me can it illuminate. 

At day-dawn I looked through the key-hole of my be- 
loved^s door. She had declared she would not put off her 
clothes any more in this house. There I beheld her in a 
sweet slumber, which I hope will prove refreshing to her 
disturbed senses ; sitting in her elbow-chair, her apron 
over her head ; her head supported by one sweet hand, 
the other hand hanging down upon her side, in a sleepy 
lifelessness ; half of one pretty foot only visible. 

See the diflference in our cases, thought I ! She, the 
charming injured, can sweetly sleep, while the varlet- 
injurer cannot close his eyes ; and has been trying to no 
purpose the whole night to divert his melancholy, and to 
fly from himself ! 

As every vice generally brings on its own punishment, 
even in this life ; if anything were to tempt me to doubt 
of future punishment, it would be, that there can hardly 
be a greater than that which I at this instant experience 
in my own remorso. 

I hope it will go offi — If not, well will the dear creature 
be avenged ; for I shall be the most miserable of men. 

Just now Dorcas tells me, that her lady is preparing 
openly, and without disguise, to be gone. Very probable. 
The humour she flew away from me in last night, has 
given me expectation of such an enterprise. 

Now, Jack, to be thus hated, and despised ! — and if I 
have sinned beyond forgiveness 

But she has sent me a message by Dorcas, that she will 
meet me in the dining-room ; and desires (odd enough i) 
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r that the TOuch may be present at the conversation ihat 
shall pass between us. This message gives me hope. 

iWne (ícloclc. 

OoDÍounded art, cunning villanyl — By my soul, she had; 

like to have slipped through my fingers. She meant no- 

thing by her message, but to get Dorcas out of the way, 

. and a clear coast. Is a fancied distress sufficient to justify 

• this lady for dispensing with her principies ? Does she 
not show me, that she can wilfuUy deceive, as well as I ? 

Had she been in the fore-house, and no passage to go- 
through to get at the street-door, she had certainly been 

,.gone. But her haste betrayed her: for Sally Martin, 
happening to be in the fore-parlour, and hearing a swifter 
motion than usual, and a rustling of silks, as if from some- 

: body in a hurry, looked out ; and seeing who it was, 
stepped between her and the door, and set her back 
against it. 

You must not go, madam. Indeed you must not. 

By what right? — ^And how dare you? — ^And such-like 

.imperious airs the dear creature gave herself. — While 

.Sally called out for her aunt; and half a dozen voices 
joined instantly in the cry, for me to hasten down, to 

ihasten down, in a moment. 

I was gravely instructing Dorcas above-stairs, and won- 

^dering what would be the subject of the conversation to 
which the wench was to be a witness, when these outcries 
reached my ears. And down I flew. — And there was the 
charming creature, the sweet deceiver, panting for breath, 
her back against the partition, a parcel in her hand 
(women make no excursions without their parcels), Sally,, 
PoUy (but PoUy obligingly pleading for her), the mother 
Mabell, and Peter (the footman of the house), about her ; 
ali, however, keeping their distance ; the mother and Sally 
between her and the door — in her soft rage the dear soul 
repeating, I will go ! — ^Nobody has a right — ^I will go L— ir 

• you kill me, women, I won't go up again ! 
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.As soon ás she saw me, sbe stepped a pace or two 
towards me ; Mr. Lovelace, I will go ! said she — do you 
authorise these women — ^what right have they^ or you 
either, to stop me ? 

I desired them to leave us, ali but Dorcas, who was 
down as soon as I. I then thought it right to assume an 
air of resolution, having found my tameness so greatly 
triumphed over. And now, my dear, said I (urging her 
reluctant feet) be pleased to walk into the fore-parlour. 
Here, since you will not go upstairs ; here, we may hold 
our parley; and Dorcas be witness to it. — ^And now, 
madam, seating her, and sticking my hands in my sides, 
your pleasure ! 

Insolent villain ! said the furious lady. And, rising, ran 
to the "window, and threw up the sash (she knew not, I 
suppose, that there were iron rails before the windows). 
And, when she found she could not get out into the street, 
clasping her uplifted hands together, having dropped her 
parcel — for the love of God, good honest man V — for the 
love of God, mistress — (to two passers-by) a poor, poor 
creature, said she, ruined ! 

I clasped her in my arms, people beginning to gather 
about the window : and then she cried out, murder ! help ! 
help ! — and carried her up to the dining-room, in spite of 
her little plotting heai*t (as I may now call it) although 
she violently struggled, catching hold of the banisters here 
and there, as she could. I would have seated her there ; 
but she sunk down half-motionless, pale as ashes. And a 
violent burst of tears happily relieved her. 

Dorcas wept over her. The wench was actually moved 
for her ! 

Violent hysterics succeeded. I left her to Mabell, 
Dorcas, and PoUy ; the latter thç most supportable to her 
of the sisterhood. 

This attempt, so resolutçly made, alarmed me not a little. 

Mrs, Sinclair, and her nymphs, are much more con- 
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cemed ; because of the reputation of their house, as they 
call it, having received some insults (broken windows 
threatened) to make them produce the young creature 
who cried out 

While the mobbish inquisitors were in the height of 
their ofl&ce, the women carne running up to me, to 
know what they should do ; a constable being actually 
fetched. 

Get the constable into the parlour, said I, with three or 
four of the forwardest of the mob, and produce one of the 
nymphs, onion-eyed, in a moment, with disordered head- 
dress and handkerchief, and let her own herself the person: 
The occasion, a female skirmish ; but satisfied with the 
justice done her. Then give a dram or two to each fellow, 
and ali will be well. 

Eleven o'dock. 

Ali done, as I advised ; and ali is well. 

Mrs. Sinclair wishes she never had seen the face of so 
skittish a lady ; and she and Sally are extremely pressing 
with me, to leave the perverse beauty to their breaking, 
as they call it, for four or five days. But I cursed them 
into silence ; only ordering double precaution for the 
future. 

Polly, though she consoled the dear perverse one ali she 
could, when with her, insists upon it to me, that nothing 
but terror will procure me tolerable usage. 

Dorcas was challenged by the women upon her tears. 
She owned them reaL Said, she was ashamed of herself; 
but could not help it. So sincere, so unjdelding a grief, 
in so sweet a lady ! — 

The women laughed at her: but I bid her make no 
apologies for her tears, nor mind their laughing. I was 
glad to see them so ready. Good use might be made of 
such strangers. In short, I would have her indulge them 
often, and try if it were not possible to gain her lady's 
confidence by her concem for her. 
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She said, that her lady did take kind notice of them 
to her ; and was glad to see such tokens of humanity in 
her. 

Well then, said I, your part, whether anything come of 
it or not, is to be tender-hearted. It can do no harm, if 
no good. But take care you are not too suddenly, or too 
officiously compassionate. 

So Dorcas will be a humane good sort of creature, I 
believe, very quickly with her lady. And as it becoraes 
women to be so, and as my beloved is willing to think 
highly of her own sex ; it will the more readily pass with 
her. 

I have this moment intelligence from Simon Parsons, 
one of Lord M.'s stewards, that his lordship is very ill. 
Simon, who is my obseqnious servant, in virtue of my pre- 
sumptive heirship, gives me a hint in his letter, that my 
presence at M. Hall will not be amiss. So, I must acce- 
lerate, whatever be the course I shall be allowed or com- 
pelled to take. 

But now, at last, am I to be admitted to the presence 
of my angry fair one : after three denials, nevertheless ; 
and a peremptory from me, by Dorcas, that I must see her 
in her chamber, if I cannot see her in the dining-room. 

Dorcas, however, tells me, that she says, if she were at 
her own liberty, she would never see me more ; and that 
she has been asking after the characters and conditions of 
the neighbours. I suppose, now she has found her voice, 
to call out for help from them, if there were any to hear 
her. 

She hinted plain enough to the honest wench that she 
was not married. — But Dorcas would not understand 
her. 

This shows, that she is resolved to keep no measures. 
And now is to be a trial of skill, whether she shall or not. 

Dorcas has hinted to her my lord's illness, as a piece of 
intelligence that dropped in conversation from me. 
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But here I stop. My beloved, pursuant to my peremp- 
tory message, is just gone up into the dining-room. 

M<mday AfUmoon, 

Pity me, Jack, for pity's sake ; since, if thou dost not, 
nobody e]se will : and yet never was there a man of my 
genius and lively temper that wanted it more. We are 
apt to attiibute to the devil everything that happens to 
us, which we would not have happen : but here, being (as 
perhaps thoult say) the devil myself, my plagues arise 
from an angel. I suppose ali mankind is to be plagued by 
its contrary. 

She began with me like a true woraan (she in the fault, 
I to be blamed) the moment I entered the dining-room : 
— not the least apology, not the least excuse, for the up- 
roar she had made, and the trouble she had given me. 

I come, said she, into thy detested presence, because I 
cannot help it. But why am I to be imprisoned here ? — 
Although to no purpose, I cannot help— 

Dearest madam, interrupted I, give not way to so much 
violence. You must know, that your detention is entirely 
owing to the desire I have to make you ali the amends 
that is in my power to make you. And this, as well for 
your sake as my own. — Surely, there is still one way left 
to repair the wrongs you have suflfered 

Canst thou blot out the past week? Several weeks 
past, I should say; ever since I have been with thee? 
Canst thou call back time ? — ^If thou canst 

Surely, madam, again intemipting her, if I may be 
permitted to call you legally mine, I might have but 
anticip 

Wretch, that thou art ! Say not another word upon 
this subject. When thou vowedst, when thou promisedst 
•at Hampstead, I had begun to think that I must be thine. 
If I had consented, at the request of those I thought thy 
relatioQs, this would have been a principal inducement. 
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that I could then have brought thee, what was most 
wanted, an unsullied honour in dowry, to a "wretch desti- 
tute af ali honour ; and could have met the gratulations 
of a family to which thy lifa has been one continued dis- 
grace, with a consciousness of desemng their gratula- 
tions. But, thinkest thou, that I will give a harlot-niece 
to thy honourable uncle, and to thy real aunts; and a 
cousin to thy cousins from a brothel ? For such, in my 
opinion, is this detested house ! — Then, lifting up her 
dasped hands, Great and good God of Heaven, said she, 
give me patience to support myself under the weight 
of those afflictions, which Thou, for wise and good 
ends, though at present impenetrable by me, hast per- 
. mitted ! 

Then, tuming towards me, who knew neither what to 
say to her, nor for myself, I renounce thee for ever, Love- 
lace ! — ^Abhorred of my soul ! for ever I renounce thee ! — 
Seek thy fortunes wheresoever thou wilt ! — Only now, that 
. thou hast already ruined me 

Euined you, madam — ^the world need not — I knew not 
what to say. 

Ruined me in my own eyes ; and that is the same to 
me, as if ali the world knew it — ^hinder me not from going 
. whither my mysterious destiny shall lead me. 

Why hesitate you, sir ? What right have you to stop 
me, as you lately did ; and to bring mé up by force, my 
hands and aims bruised with your violence ? What right 
. have you to detain me here ? 

I am cut to the heart, madam, with invectives so violent. 
I am but too sensible of the wrong I have done you, or 
I could not bear your reproaches. The man who perpe- 
trates a villany, and resolves to go on with ity shows not 
the compunction I show. Yet, if you think yourself in 
.my power, I would caution you, madam, not to; make me 
desperate. For you shall be mine, or my life shall be 
the forfeit ! Nor is life worth having without you 1 
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Be thine ! — I be thine ! — said the passionate beauty. O 
how lovely in her violence ! — 

Yes, madam, be mine 1 — I repeat, you shall be mine ! — 
My very crime is your glory. My love, my admiration of 
you is increased by what has passed : and so it ought. I 
am willing, madam, to court your retuming favour : but 
let me tell you, were the house beset by a thousand armed 
men, resolved to take you from me, they should not eflfect 
their purpose, while I had life. 

I never, never will be yours, said she, clasping her hands 
together, and lifting up her eyes ! — I never will be 
yours ! 

We may yet see many happy years, madam. Ali your 
friends may be reconciled to you. Enjoin but the terms I 
can make my peace with you upon, and I will instantly 
comply. 

Hear me out, I beseech you, madam ; for she was going 
to speak with an aspect unpacifiedly angry: the God, 
whom you serve, requires but repentance and amendment. 
Imitate Him, my dearest love, and bless me with the 
means of reforming a course of life, that begins to be hate- 
ful to me. That was once your favourite point. Resume 
it, dearest creature : in charity to a soul as well as body, 
which once, as I flattered myself, was more than indiflferent 
to you, resume it. And let to-morrow's sun witness to 
our esponsais. 

I cannot judge thee, said she ; but the God to whom 
thou 80 boldly referrest, can ; and assure thyself He will. 
But, if compunction has really taken hold of thee ; if 
indeed thou art touched for thy ungrateful baseness, and 
meanest anything by pleading the holy example thou 
TOcommendest to my imitation; in this thy pretended 
íepeatant moment, let me sift thee thoroughly ; and by 
"^y angwer I shall judge of the sincerity of thy pretended 
dedaxations. 

Tell me then, is there any reality in the treaty thou 
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hast pretended to be on foot between my uncle and 
Captain Tomlinson, and thyself ? 

This was a cursed thrust. What could I say ? — Surely, 
this merciless lady is resolved to damn me, thought I ; 
and yet accuses me of a design against her soul! — But 
was I not obliged to proceed as I had begun ? 

In short, I solemnly aven*ed, that there was ! — How one 
crime, as the good folks say, brings on another ! 

Let me ask thee next, said she, if, really and truly, they 
were Lady Betty Lawrence and thy cousin Montagiie ? — 
What sayest thou — ^hesitate not — what sayest thou to this 
question ? 

She pressing me still for a categorical answer, I ventured 
plumb ; and swore to it (lover*s oaths, Jack ! ) that they 
were really and truly Lady Betty Lawrence and my cousin 
Montague. 

She lifted up her hands and eyes — ^What can I think ! — 
What can I think ! — 

You think me a devil, madam ; a very devil ! or you 
could not, after you have put these questions to me, seem 
to doubt the truth of answers so solemnly swom to. 

And if I do think thee so, have I not cause ? Is there 
another man in the world (I hope, for the sake of human 
nature, there is not) who could act by any poor friendless 
creature as thou hast acted by me, whom thou hast made 
friendless — and who, before I knew thee, had for a friend 
every one who knew me ? 

I thought she had now reason to be satisfied; and I 
begged her to allow me to talk to her of to-morrow, as of 
the happiest day of my life. We have the licence, 
madam — ^and you must excuse me, that I cannot let you 
go hence, till I have tried every way I can try, to obtain 
your foi^iveness. 

And am I then (with a kind of frantic wildness) to be 
detained a prisoner in this horrid house ? Am I, sir ? — 
Take care ! Take care I holding up her hand, menacing, 
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how you make me desperate ! If I fali, though by my own 
hand, inquisition will be made for my blood : And be not 
out in thy plot, Lovelace, if it should be so — ^make sure 
work, I charge thee : Dig a hole deep enough to eram in 
and conceal this unhappy body : for, depend upon it, 
that some of those, who will not stir to protect me living, 
will move heaven and earth to avenge me dead ! 

A homd dear creature ! — ^By my soul, she made me 
shudder. 

What a devil ails me! — I can neither think nor 
wiite 1 — 

Lie d own, pen, for a moment ! — 

But to proceed with my narrativo. 

The dear creature resumed the topic her heart was so 
firmly fixed upon ; and insisted upon quitting the odious 
house, and that in very high terms. 

I urged her to meet me the next day at the altar in 
either of the two churches mentioned in the licence. And 
I besought her, whatever were her resolution, to let me 
debate this matter calmly with her. 

If, she said, I would have her give what I desired the 
least momenfs consideration, Imust not hinder her from 
being her own mistress. To what purpose did I ask her 
consent, if she had not a power over either her own person 
or actions ? 

Will you give me your honour, madam, if I consent to 
your quitting a house so disagreeable to you ? — 

My honour, sir ! said the dear creature — ^Alas ! — ^And 
tumed weeping from me with inimitable grace — ^As if she 
had said — ^Alas ! — You have robbed me of my honour ! 

I hoped then, that her angry passions were subsiding ; 
but I was mistaken : for, urging her warmly for the day ; 
and that for the sake of our mutual honour, and the 
honour of both our families ; in this high-flown and high- 
50uled strain she answered me : 

And canst thoii, Lovelace, be so mean — as to wish to 
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make a wife of tlie creature thou hast insulted, dishonoured, 
and abused, as thou hast me \ Was it necessary to hiimble 
me down io the low levei of thy baseness, before I could 
be a^ife meet for thee ? 

She put her hand to her forehead often as she talked ; 
and at last, pleading disorder in her head, retired ; neitber 
of us satisfied with the other. But she ten times more 
dissatisfied with me, than I with her. 

Dorcas seems to be coming into favour with her — 

What now ! — ^What now ! — 

Monday NighL 

How determined is this lady 1 — Again had she like to 
have escaped us ! — What a lixed resentment ! — She only, 
I find, assumed a little calm, in order to quiet suspicion. 
She was got down, 'and actually had unbolted the street- 
door, before I could get to her ; alarmed as I was by Mrs. 
Sinclair's cookmaid, who was the only one that saw her fly 
through the passage : Yet lightning was not quicker 
than I. 

Again I brought her back to the dining-room, with in- 
finito reluctance on her part. And before her face, ordered 
a servant to be placed constantly at the bottom of the 
stairs for the future. 

She seemed even choked with grief and disappoint- 
ment. She wrung her hands. She disordered her head- 
dress. She tore her ruffles. She was in a perfect 
phrensy. 

I dreaded her returning malady : but entreaty rather 
exasperating, I aflfected an angry air. — I bid her expect 
the worst she had to fear — ^And was menacing on, in hopes 
to intimidate her, when, dropping down at my feet, 

'Twill be a mercy, said she, the highest act of mercy 
you can do, to kill me outright upon this spot — this happy 
spot, as I will, in my last moments, call it ! — Then, baring, 
with a still more frantic violence, part of her enchanting 
neck — Here, here, said the soul-harrowing beauty, let thy 
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pointed mercy enter ! And I will thank thee, and forgive 
thee for ali the dreadful past . — With my latest gasp will 
I forgive and thank thee ! — Or help rae to the means, and 
I will myself put out of thy way so miserable a wretch ! 
And bless thee for those means ! 

Why ali this extravagant passion ? Why ali these ex- 
clamations ? Have I oflfered any new injury to you, my 
dearest life ? What a phrensy is this ! am I not ready to 
make you ali the reparation that I can make you ? Had I 
not reason to hope — 

No, no, no, no — half a dozen times, as fast as she could 
speak. 

Had I not reason to hope, that you were meditating 
upon the means of making me happy, and yourself not 
miserable, rather than upon a flight so causeless and so 
precipitate ? — 

No, no, no, no, as before, shaking her head with wild 
impatience, as resolved not to attend to what I said. 

My resolutions are so honourable, if you will permit 
them to take eflfect/ that I need not be solicitous whither 
you go, if you will but permit my visits, and receive my 
vows. — ^And God is my witness, that I bring you not back 
from the door with any view to your dishonour, but the 
contrary : and this moment I will send for a minister to 
put an end to ali your doubts and fears. 

But, with ali this dear creature^s resentment against me 
I cannot, for my heart, think but she will get ali over, and 
consent to enter the pale with me. Were she even to die 
to-morrow, and to know she should, would not a woman 
of her sense, of her punctilio, and in her situation, and of 
so proud a family, rather die married, than otherwise ? — 
No doubt but she would ; although she were to hate the 
man ever so heartily. If so, there is now but one man in 
the world whom she can have — and that is me. 
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MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Tiiesday M&ming, June 20, 

ELL; Jack, now are we upon another foot to- 



gether. Tliis dear creature will not let me be 
good. She is now authorising ali my plots by 
her own example. 

Thou must be partial in the higliest degree, if now thou 
blamest me for resuming my former schemes, since in that 
case I shall but foUow her clue. No forced construction 
of her actions do I make on this occasion in order to justify 
a bad cause or a worse intention. A slight pretence, in- 
deed, served the wolf when he had a mind to quarrel with 
the lamb ; but this is not now ray case. 

For here (wouldst thou have thought it ?) taking advan- 
tage of Dorcas's compassionate temper, and of some warm 
expressions, which the tender-hearted wench let fali against* 
the cruelty of men ; and wishing to have it in her power 
to serve her ; has she given her the following note, signed 
by her maiden name : for she has thought fit, in positive 
and plain words, to own to the pitjdng Dorcas, that she is 
not mamed. 

Monday, June 19. 

I the underwritten do hereby promise, that, on my 
coming into possession of my own estate, I will provido for 
Dorcas Martindale in a gentlewoman-like manner, in my 
own house : or, if I do not soon obtain that possession, or 
should first die, I do hereby bind myself, my executoi*s, 
and administrators, to pay to her, or her order, during the 
term of her natural life, the sum of five pounds on each of 
the four usual quarterly days in the year ; that is to say, 
twenty pounds by the year ; on condition that she faith- 
fuUy assist me in my escape from an illegal confinement, 
under which I now labour. The first quarterly payment 
to commence and be payable at the end of three months 

TOL. II. p 
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imraediately following the day of my deliverance. And 
I do also promise to give her, as a testimony of my honour 
in the rest, a diamond ring, which I have showed her. 
Witness my hand, this nineteenth day of June, in the year 
above-written. Clakissa Harlowe. 

Now, Jack, what terms wouldst thou have me to keep 
with such a sweet corruptress? Seest thou not how she 
hates me ? Seest thou not, that she is resolved never to 
forgive me ? Seest thou not, however, that she must 
disgrace herself in the eye of the world, if she actually 
should escape ? — ^that she must be subjected to infinite 
distress and hazard ? For whom has she to receive and 
protect her ? Yet to determine to risk ali these evils I 
And furthermore to stoop to artifice, to be guilty of the 
reigning vice of the times, of bribery and coiTuption ! O 
Jack, Jack ! say not, write not, another word in her 
favour ! 

Thou hast blamed me for bringing her to this house : 
but had I carried her to any other in England, where there 
would have been one servant or inmate capable either 
of compassion or corruption, what must have been the 
consequence ? 

But seest thou not, however, that, in this flimsy con- 
trivance, the dear implacable, like a drowning man, catches 
at a straw to save herself ? — ^A straw shall she find to be 
the refuge she has resorted to. 




MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

MAN is just now arrived from M. Hall, who 
tells me, that my lord is in a very dangerous way. 
The gout in his stomach to an extreme degree, 
occasioned by drinking a great quantity of lemonade. 
A man of 8000Í. a-year to prefer his appetite to his 
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lieaHh I— He deserves to die ! — ^But we have ali of us our 
inordinate passions to gi^atify : and they generally bring 
their punishment along with them. — So witnesses the 
nephew, as well as the uncle. 

The fellow was sent up on other business ; but stretched 
his orders a little, to make his court to a successor. 

The man says that his lordship was so bad when he 
carne away, that the family began to talk of sending for 
me, in post-haste. As I know the old peer has a good 
deal of cash by him, of which he seldom keeps account, it 
behoves me to go down as soon as I can. But what shall 
I do with this dear creature the while ? To-morrow over, 
I shall, perhaps, be able to answer my own question. I 
am afraid she will make me desperate. 

For here have I sent to implore her company, and am 
denied with scom. 

I have been so happy as to receive, this moment, a third 
letter from my dear correspondent Miss Howe. A little 
severe devil ! — It would have broken the heart of my 
beloved, had it fallen into her hands. I will enclose a 
copy of it. Read it here. 

My dearest Miss Harlowe, 

Again I venture to write to you (almost against inclina- 
tion)-; and that by your former conveyance, little as I 
like it. 

I know not how it is with you. It may be bad ; and 

then it would be hard to upbraid you, for a silence you 

may not be able to help. But if not, what shall I say 

severe enough, that you have not answered either of my 

last letters ? The first of which (and I think it imported 

you too much to be silent upon it) you owned the receipt 

of. The other, which was delivered into your own hands, 

was so pressing for the favour of a line from you, that I 

am amazed I could not be obliged. — ^And still more, that 

I have not heard from you since. 

r2 
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The fellow made so strange a story of the condition he 
saw you in, and of your speech to him, that I know not 
what to conclude from it : only, that he is a simple, blun- 
dering, and yet conceited fellow, who aiming at description, 
and the rustic wonderful, gives an aii* of bumpkinly romance 
to ali he tells. That this is his character, you will believe 
when you are informed, that he described you in grief 
excessive, yet so improved in your person and features, 
and so rosy, that was his word, in your face, and so flush- 
coloured, and so plump in your arms, that one would con- 
clude you were labouring under the operation of some 
malignant poison ; and so much the rather, as he was 
introduced to you, when you were upon a couch, from 
which you ofifered not to rise, or sit up. 

Upon my word, Miss Harlowe, I am greatly distressed 
upon your account ; for I must be so free as to say, that 
in your ready retum with youi^ deceiver, you have not at 
ali answered my expectations, nor acted up to your own 
character : for Mr. Townsend tells me, from the wonaen at 
Hampstead, how cheerfully you put yourself into his hands 
again : yet, at the time, it was impossible you should be 
married !— 

Lord, my dear, what pity it is, that you took so much 
pains to get from the man ! But you know best ! — Some- 
times I think it could not be you to whom the rustic 
delivered my letter. But it must too : yet it is strange 
I could not have one line by him — not one ! — And 
you so soon well enough to go with the wretch back 
again? 

I am not sure that the letter I am now writing will 
come to your hands : so shall not say half that I have 
upon my mind to say. But if you think it worth your 
while to write to me, pray let me know, what fine ladies, 
his relations, those were, who visited you at Hampstead, 
and carried you back again so joyfuUy, to a place that I 
had so fuUy wamed you. — But I wiU say no more : at 
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least till I know more : for I can do nothing but wonder, 
and stand amazed. 

Notwithstanding ali the man's baseness, 'tis plain, there 
was more than a lurking love — good heaven ! — ^But I have 
done ! — Yet I know not how to have done, neither ! — ^Yet 
I must — I will. 

Only account to me, my dear, for what I cannot at ali 
account for : and inform me, whether you are really mar- 
ried, or not. — And then I shall know, whether there must, 
or must not, be a period shorter than that of one of our 
lives to a friendship which has hitherto been the pride and 
boast of your Anna Howe. 

Dorcas tells me, that she has just now had a searching 
conversation, as she calls it, with her lady. She is willing, 
she tells the wench, still to place a confidence in her. 
Dorcas hopes she has reassured her ; but wishes me not 
to depend upon it. 




MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Tlmrsday Noan, June 22. 

ET me perish, if I know what to make either of 
myself, or of this surprising creature — now 
calm, now tempestuous — but I know thou 
lovest not anticipation any more than I. 

At my repeated requests, she met me at six this 
moming. She was ready dressed; for she has not had 
her clothes oflf ever sinee she declared, that they never 
more should be oflf in this house. 

I have been endeavouring, said she, since I am not per- 
mitted to avoid you, to obtain a composure which I never 
more expected to see you in. How long I may enjoy it, I 
cannot tell. But I hope I shall be enabled to speak to 
you without that vehemence which I expressed yesterday, 
and could not help it. 
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After a pause (for I was ali attention) thus she protíeededí 

It is easy for me, Mr. Lovelace, to see, that further 
violènces are intended me, if I comply not with your pur- 
poses, whatever they are. I will suppose them to be what 
you 80 solemnly profess they are. But I have told you as 
solemnly my mind, that I never will, that I never can, be 
yours ; nor, if so, any man^s upon earth. Ali vengeance, 
nevertheless, for the wrongs you have done me, I disclaim. 
I want but to slide into some obscure comer, to hide myself 
from you, and from every one, who once loved me. The 
desire lately so near my heart, of a reconciliation with my 
friends, is much abated. They shall not receive me now, 
if they would. Sunk in mine own eyes, I now think myself 
unworthy of their favour. In the anguish of my soul, 
therefore, I conjure you, Lovelace (tears in her eyes) to 
leave me to my fate. In doing so, you will give me a 
pleasure, the highest I now can know. 

Whither, my dearest life 

No matter whither. I will leave to Providence, when I 
am out of this house, the direction of my future steps. I 
am sensible enough of my destitute condition. I know, 
that I have not now a friend in the worlA Even Miss 
Howe has given me up — or you are — ^but I would fain 
keep my temper ! — By your means I have lost them ali — 
and you have been a barbarous enemy to me. You knòw 
you have. 

It was impossible for me, I told her plainly, to comply. 
I besought her to give me her hand as this very day., I 
could not live without her. I communicated to her my 
lordes illness, as a reason why I wished not to stay for her 
uncle's anniversaiy. I besought her to bless me with her 
Gonsent ; and, after the ceremony was passed, to accompany 
me down to Berks. And thus, my dearest life, said I, will 
you be freed from a house, to which you have conceived so 
great an antipathy. 

This, thou wilt own, was a princely ofifer. And I was 
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resolved to be as good as my word. I thought I had killed 
my coDscience, as I told thee, Belford, some time ago. 
But conscience, I find, though it may be temporarily stifled/ 
cannot die ; and when it darenot speak aloud, will whisper. 
And at this instant, I thought I felt the revived varletes» 
(on but a slight retrograde motion) writhing round my 
pericardium like a serpent ; and in the action of a dying 
one (collecting ali its force into its head) fix its plaguy 
fangs into my heart. 

She hesitated, and looked down, as if irresolute. And 
this set my heart up at my moutL And, beheve me, I 
had instantly popped in upon me, in imagination, an old 
spectacled parson, with a white surplice thrown over a 
black habit (a fit emblem of the halcyon oflBce, which, 
under a benign appearance, often introduces a life of storms 
and tempests) whining and snuffling through his nose the 
irrevocable ceremony. 

I pleaded, that if we joined hands this moming (if not, 
to-morrow ; if not, on Thursday, her uncle's birth-day, and 
in his presence) ; and afterwards, as I had proposed, set 
•out for Berks ; we should, of course, quit this house ; and, 
on our retum to town, should have in readiness the house 
I was in treaty for. 

She flung from me. — My soul disdains to hold parley 
with thee, were her violent words. — ^But I threw myself at 
her feet, and took hold of her reluctant hand, and began 
to imprecate, to vow, to promise. — ^But thus the passionate 
beauty, inteiTupting me, went on : 

I am sick of thee, man ! — One continued string of vows, 
oaths, and protestations, varied only by time and place, fills 
thy mouth ! — ^Why detainest thou me ? My heart rises 
against thee, O thou cruel implement of my brother's 
causeless vengeance. — Ali I beg of thee is, that thou wilt 
remit me the future part of my father's dreadfal curse! 
The temporary part, base ánd ungrateful as thou art ! thou 
hast completed ! 
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I was speechless ! — Well I might I — Her brother s im- 
plement ! — James Harlowe*s implement ! — Zounds, Jack t 
what words wete these ! 

I let go her struggling hand. She took two or three 
tums across the room, her whole haughty soul in her air. 
Then approaching me, but in silence, tuming from me, and 
again to me, in a milder voice — I see thy confusion, Love- 
lace. Or is it thy remorse ? — I have but one request to 
make thee — ^the request so often repeated — that thou wilt 
this moment permit me to quit this house. Adieu then, 
let me say, for ever adieu ! And mayst thou enjoy that 
happiness in this world, which thou hast robbed me of ! 

And saying this, away she flung, leaving me in a confu- 
sion so great, that I knew not what to think, say, or do. 

But Dorcas soon roused me — ^Do you know, sir, running 
in hastily, that my lady is gone down-stairs ? 

No, sure 1 — ^And down I flew, and found her once more 
at the street-door, contending with PoUy Horton to get 
out. 

She rushed by me into the fore-parlour, and flew to the 
window, and attempted once more to throw up the sash — 
Good people ! good people ! cried she. 

I caught her in my ai^ms, and lifted her from the 
window. But being afraid of hurting the charming crea- 
ture (charming in her very rage) she slid through my arms 
on the floor. — ^Let me die here ! let me die here ! were her 
words ; remaining jointless and immovable till Sally and 
Mrs. Sinclair hurried in. 

She was visibly terrified at the sight of the old wretch ; 
while I (sincerely affected) appealed, Bear witness, Mrs. 
Sinclair ! — bear witness, Miss Martin ! — Miss Horton ! — 
Everyone bear witness, that I ofifer not violence to this 
beloved creature ! 

She then found her feet. — O house (looking towards the 
windows, and ali round her,) O house cóntrived on purpose 
for my ruin ! said she— But let not that woman come into 
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my presence — ^nor that Miss Horton neither, who would 
not have dared to control me, had she not been a base 
one ! 

Hoh, sir ! hoh, madam ! vociferated the old dragon, her 
arms kimboed, and flourishing with one foot to the extent 
of her petticoats — What ado's here about nothingí — I 
never knew such work in my life, between a chicken of a 
gentleman, and a tiger of a lady ! — 

She was visibly aíFrighted : and up-stairs she hastened. 
A bad woman is certainly, Jack, more terrible to her own 
sex, than even a bad man. 

I followed her up. She rushed by her own apartment 
into the díning-room : no terror can make her forget her 
punctilio. 

To recite what passed there of invective, exclamations, 
threatenings, even of her o^vn life, on one side ; of expos- 
tulations, supplications, and sometimes menaces, on the 
other, would be too affecting ; and, after my particularity 
in like scenes, these things may as well be imagined as 
expressed. 

I will therefore only mention, that, at length, I extorted 
a concession from" her. She had reason to think it would 
have been worse for her on the spot, if she had not made 
it. It was, that she would endeavour to make herself 
easy, till she saw what next Thursday, her uncle*s birth- 
day, would produce. But O that it were not a sin, she 
passionately exclaimed on making this poor concession, to 
put an end to her own life, rather than yield to give me 
but that assurance ! 

This, however, shows me, that she is aware, that the 
reluctantly-given assurance may be fairly construed into a 
matrimonial expectation on my side. And if she will now, 
even now, look forward, I think, from my heart, that I will 
put on her livery, and wear it for life. 
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MB. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Thwrsday Night. 

ONFOUNDEDLY out of humour with this per^ 
verse woman ! — Nor wilt thou blame me, if thoii 
art my íriend. Sbie regards the eoncession she 
made, as a eoncession extorted from her : and we are but 
just where we were before she made it. 

With great difl&culty I prevailed npon her to favour me 
with her company for one half-hour this evening. The 
necessity I was under to go down to M. Hall, was the 
subject I wanted to talk upon. 

I told her, that as she had been so good as to promise, that 
she would endeavour to make herself easy till she saw the 
Thursday in next week over, I hoped, that she would not 
scruple to oblige me with her word, that I should find her 
here at my retum from M. Hall. 

Indeed she would make me no such promise. Nothing 
of this house was mentioned to me, said she : you know it 
was not. And do you think that I would have given my 
consent to my imprisonment in it ? 

I was plaguily nettled, and disappointed too. 

Very well, madam — will you be so good, as to let me 
know, what you intended by your promise to make your- 
self easy 

To endeavour, sir, to make myself easy — were the 
words 

— Till you saw what next Thursday would produce ? 

Ask me no questions that may ensnare me. I am too 
sincero for the company I am in. 

Let me ask you, madam, what meant you, when you 
said, that, were it not a sin, you would die before you 
gave me that assurance ? 

She was silent ; her charming face ali in a glow. 

Have you, madam, any reliance upon my honour ? 
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Still silent. 

You hate me, madam ! You despise me more than joií 
do the most odious of God's creatiires 1 

You ought to despise me, if I did not. 

You say, madam, you are in a bad house. You have 
no reliance upon my honour — ^you believe you cannot avoid 
me 

She arose. I beseech you, let me withdraw. 

I snatched her hand, rising, and pressed it first to my 
lips, and then to my heart, in wild disorder. She might 
have felt the bounding mischief ready to burst its bars — 
You shall go — to your own apartment, if you please — 
but, by the great God of Heaven, I will accompany you 
thither. 

She trembled. — Pray, pray, Mr. Lovelace, don't terrify 
me so ! 

Be seated, madam ! I beseech you be seated 1 

I will sit down 

Do then, madam — do then. — Ali my soul in my 
eyes, and my heart's blood throbbing at my fingers' 
ends. 

I will — I will. — ^You hurt me. — Pray, Mr. Lovelace, 
don't — don't frighten me so ! — ^And down she sat, trem- 
bUng ; my hand still grasping hers. 

I hung over her throbbing bosom, and putting my othet 
arm round her waist — And you say, you hate me, madam 
— and you say, you despise me — and you say, you promised 
me nothing 

Yes, yes, I did promise you — Let me not be held down 
thus — -You see I sat down when you bid me — ^Why (strugw 
gling) need you hold me down thus ? — I did promise to 
ondeavour to be easy till Thursday was over! — But you 
won't let me ! — How can I be easy ? — Pray, let me not bè 
thus tenífied. 

Then pausing, and gainiug more spirit, Let me go, said 
she : I am but a woman— but a weàk womàn — but my life 
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is in my own power, though my person is not. — I wiU not 
be thus constrained. 

You shall not, madam, quitting her hand, bowing, but 
my heart at my mouth, and hoping farther provocation. 

She arose, and was hurrying away. 

I pursue you not, madam — I will try your generosity. — 
Stop— Retum — This moment stop, retum, if, madam, you 
would not make me desperate. 

She stopped at the door ; biirst into tears — O Lovelace ! 
— how, how, have I deserved 

Be pleased, deai-est angel, to return. 

She came back — but with declared reluctance ! and im- 
puting her compliance to terror. 

I was going towards her, with a countenance intendedly 
changed to love and softness : Sweetest, dearest angel, 
were my words, in the tenderest accent. — But, rising up, 
she insisted upon my being seated at a distance from 
her. 

I obeyed — and begged her hand over the table, to my 
extended hand ; to see, as I said, if in anything she would 
oblige me. — ^But nothing gentle, soft, or aífectionate, would 
do. She refused me her hand ! — ^Was she wise, Jack, to 
confirm to me, that nothing but terror would do ? 

Let me only know, madam, if your promise to endeavour 
to wait with patience the event of next Thursday, meant 
me favour ? 

How dare you, sir, if I must speak out, expect a 
promise of favour from me ? — ^What a mean creature must 
you think me, after your ungrateful baseness to me, were 
I to give you such a promise ? 

Then standing up, thou hast made me, O vilest of 
men ! (her hands clasped, and a face crimsoned over with 
indignation) an inmate of the vilest of houses — ^never- 
theless, while I am in it, I shall have a heart incapable of 
anything but abhorrence of that and of thee ! 

And round her looked the angel, and upon me, with 
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fear in her sweet aspect of the consequence of her free 
declaration. — But what a devil must I have been, I, who 
love bravery in a man, had I not been more struck with 
admiration of her fortitude at the instante than stimu- 
lated by revenge ? 

Wonderful creature ! But why, madam, did you lead 
me to hope for something favourable for next Thursday ? 
— Once more, make me not desperate. 

My aspect, I believe, threatened still more than my 
words. I was rising — she arose — Mr. Lovelace, be pacified 
— you are even more dreadful than the Lovelace I have 
long dreaded — let me retire — I ask your leave to retire — 
you really frighten me — yet I give you no hope — from 
my heart I ab 

Say not, madam, you abhor me. You must, for your 
own sake, conceal your hatred — at least not avow it. I 
seized her hand. 

Let me retire — ^let me retire, said she — in a manner 
out of breath. 

I will only say, madam, that I refer myself to your 
generosity. My heart is not to be trusted at this instant. 
As a mark of my submission to your will, you shall, if you 
please, withdraw. 

Away flew the charmer, with this half-permission — and 
no doubt thought, that she had an escape — ^nor without 
reason. 

I knew not for half an hour what to do with myself. 
Vexed at the heart, nevertheless (now she was from me, 
and when I reflected upon her hatred of me, and her 
defiances) that I suífered myself to be so over-awed, 
checked, restrained 

And now I have written thus far (having of course 
recoUected the whole of our conversation) I am more and 
more incensed against myself. 

Methinks, I long to know how causes go at M. HalL 
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I liave another private intimation, that the old peer is 
in the greatest danger. 

I must go down. Yet what to do with this lady the 
meaawhile ! — these cursed women are iuU of cruelty and 
enterprise. She wUl never be easy with them in my 
absence. Thev will have provocation and pretence there- 
fore. But woebe to them, if 

Yet what will vengeance do, after an insult committed ? 
The two nymphs will have jealous rage to goad them on 
— ^and what will withhold a jealous and already-ruined 
woman? 

To let her go elsewhere ; that cannot be done. I am 
Btill resolved to be honest, if she'll give me hope : if yet 
she'll let me be honest — ^but TU see how she'll be, after 
the contention ^she will certainly have between her re- 
sentment, and the terror she had reason for from our 
last conversation. — So let this subject rest till the 
moming. 




MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Friday, Jwae 23. 

WENT out eaiiy this moming, on a design that 
I know not yet whether I shall or shall not 
pursue ; and on my retum found Simon Parsons, 
my lord's Berkshire bailiff (just before arrived) waiting 
for me with a message in form, sent by ali the family, 
to press me to go down, and that at my lord's particular 
desire ; who wants to see me before he dies. 

I am still resolved upon matrimony, if my fair perverso 
will accept of me. But, if she will not — ^why then I must 
give an uninterrupted hearing, not to my conscience, but 
to these women below. 

Dorcas had acquainted her lady with Simon's arrival 
and errand. My beloved had desired to see him. But 
my coming in prevented his attendance on her, just as 
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Dorcas was instnicting him what questiona he should not 
answer to, that might be asked of him. 

I am to be admitted to her presence immediately, at 
my repeated request. Surely the acquisition in view 
wiU help me to make ali up with her. She is just gone 
iip to the dining-room. 

Nothing will do, Jack ! — I can procure no favour from 
her, though she has obtained from me the point which she 
had set her heart upon. 

I will give thee a brief account of what passed be- 
tween us. 

I first proposed instant marriage ; and this in the 
most fervent manner : but was denied as fervently. 

'Tis well, madam 1 — but ask me anything I can do to 
oblige you ; and I will oblige you, though in nothing will 
you oblige me. 

Then I ask you, then I request of you, to let me go to 
Hampstead. 

I paused — and at last— r-by my soul you shall — this 
veiy moment I will wait upon you, and see you fixed 
there, if you'll promise me your hand on Thursday, in 
presence of your uncle. 

I want not you to see me fixed — I will promise nothing. 

Take care, madam, that you don t let me see, that I 
can have no reUance upon your future favour. 

I have been used to be threatened by you, sir — but I 
will accept of your company to Hampstead — I will be 
ready to go in a quarter of an hour — my clothes may be 
sent after me. 

You know the condition, madam — ^next Thursday. 

You dare not trust 

My infinite demerits tell me that I ought not — never- 
theless I will confide in your generosity — to-morrow 
moming (no new cause arising to give reason to the con- 
trary) as early as you please you may go to Hampstead. 
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Dost thou ask, What I meant by this promise ? 

No new cause arising, was the proviso on my side, 
thou It remember, But there will be a new cause. 

Suppose Dorcas should drop the promissory-note given 
her by her lady ? Servants, especially those who cannot 
read or write, are the most careless people in the world of 
wrítten papers. Suppose I take it up ? — ^At a time, too, 
that I was determined that the dear creature should be 
her own mistress ? — Will not this detection be a new 
cause ? — A cause that will carry with it against her the 
appearance of ingratitude ! 

That she designed it a secret to me, argues a fear of 
detection, and indirectly a sense of guilt. I wanted a 
pretence. Can I have a better ! — If I am in a violent 
passion upon the detection, is not passion an universally 
allowed extoDuator of violence ? — Is not every man and 
woman obliged to excuse that fault in another, which at 
times they find attended with such ungovemable efifects 
in themselves ? 

The mother and sisterhood, suppose, brought to sit in 
judgment upon the vile corrupted — The least benefit that 
must accrue from the accidental discovery, if not a pre- 
tence for perpetration (which, however, may be the case) 
an excuse for renewing my orders for her detention till 
my retum from M. Hall (the fault her own) ; and for 
keeping a stricter watch over her than before ; with direc- 
tion to send me any letters that may be wiitten by her or 
to her. And when I retum, the devil*s in it if I find not 
a way to make her choose lodgings for herself (since these 
are so hateful to her) that shall answer ali my purposes, 
and yet I no more appear to direct her choice, than I did 
before in these. 

But here, how am I engi'ossed by this lady, while poor 
Lord M., as Simon tells me, lies groaning in the most 
dreadful agonies ! — What must he suffer ! — ^Heaven relieve 
him ! — I have a too compassionate heart. And so would 
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the dear creature have found, could I have thought that 
the worst of her sufferings is equal to the lightest of his. 
I mean as to fact ; for, as to that part of hers, which arises 
from extreme sensibility, I know nothing of that, and can- 
not therefore be answerable for it. 

Just come from my charmer. She will not suffer me 
to say half the obliging, the tender things, which my 
honest heart is ready to overflow with. A confounded 
situation that, when a man finds himself in a humour to 
be eloquent, and pathetic at the same time ; yet cannot 
engage the mistress of his fate to lend an ear to his fine 
speeches. 

She claimed the performance of my promise, the moment 
she saw me, of permitting her (haughtily she spoke the 
word) to go to Hampstead, as soon as I was gone to 
Berks. 

Most cheerfuUy I renewed it 

She desired me to give orders in her hearing. 

I sent for Dorcas and WilL They came. — ^Do you both 
take notice (but, perhaps, sir, I may take you with me) 
that your lady is to be obeyed in ali her commands. She 
purposes to retum to Hampstead as soon as I am gone. — 
My dear, will you not have a servant to attend you ? 

I shall want no servant there. 

Will you take Dorcas ? 

If I should want Dorcas, I can send for her. 

Dorcas could not but say, she should be very proud 

Well, well, that may be at my retum, if your lady 
permit. — Shall I, my dear, call up Mrs. Sinclair, and give 
her orders to the same efifect, in your hearing ? 

I desire not to see Mrs. Sinclair ; nor any that belong 
to her. 

As you please, madam. 

And then (the servants being withdrawn) I urged her 
again for the assurance, that she would meet me at the 
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altar on Thursday next. But to no purpose. — May she 
not thank herself for ali that may foUow ? 

One favoTir, however, I would not be denied : to be 
admitted to pass the evening with her. 

Ali sweetness and obsequiousness will I be on tliis occa- 
sion. My whole soul shall be poured out to move her to 
fbrgive me. If she will not, and if the promissoiy-note 
should fâll in my way, my revénge will doubtless take total 
possession of me. 

AU the house in my interest, and everyone in it not 
only engaging to intimidate and assist, as occasion shall 
offer, but staking ali their experience upon my success, if 
it be not my own fault, what must be the consequence ? 

This, Jack, however, shall be her last trial j and if she 
behave as nobly in and after this second attempt (ali her 
sensos about her) as she has done after the fir»t, she will 
come out an angel upon full proof, in spite of man, woman, 
and devil : then shall there be an end of ali her sufferings. 
I will then renounce that vanquished devil, and reform. 
And if any vile machination start up, presuming to mislead 
me, I will sooner stab it in my heart as it rises, than give 
way to it. 

A few hours will now decide alL But whatever be the 
event, I shall be too busy to write again, till I get to 
M. HalL 

Meantime I am in strange agitations. I must suppress 
them, if possible, before I venture into her presenoe.— My 
heart bounces my bosom from the^ table. I will lay down 
my pen, and whoUy resign to its impulses. 
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MR LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

IHãay Mght, or rather Satwday Moming, 1 ó*clook. 

THOUGHT I should not have had either time or 
inclination to write another line before I got to 
M. Hall. But havÍDg the first ; must find the 
last ; since I can neither sleep, nor do anything but write/ 
if I can do that. I am most confouudedly out of humour. 
The reason let it follow ; if it will follow. — ^No preparation 
for it, from me. 

I tried by gentleness and love to soften — ^What ? — 
Marble. A heart incapable either of love or gentleness. 
Her past injuries for ever in her head. Ready to receive 
a favour ; the permission to go to Hampstead ; but neither 
to deserve it, nor retum any. So my scheme of the gentle 
kind was soon given over. 

I then wanted her to provoke me : like a coward boy, 
who waits for the first blow before he can persuade himself 
to fight. I half challenged her to challenge or defy me : 
she seemed aware of her danger ; and would not directly 
brave my resentment : but kept such a middle course, that 
I neither could find a pretence to offend, nor reason to 
hope : yet she believed my tale, that her uncle would come 
to Kentish Town ; and seemed not to apprehend, that 
Tomlinson was an impostor. 

She waa very uneasy, upon the whole, in my company ; 
wanted often to break.from me; yet so held me to my 
promise of permitting her to go to Hampstead, that I 
knew not how to get off it ; although it was iipapossible, 
in my precarious situation with her, to think of per- 
forming it. 

In this situation ; the women ready lo assist ; and, if I 
proceeded not, as ready to ridicule me ; what had I left 
me, but to pursue the concerted scheme, and to seek a 
pretence to quarrel with her, in order to revoke my 
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promised permission, and to convince her, that I would 
not be upbraided as the most brutal of ravishers for 
nothing. 

I had agreed with the worneo, that if I could not find a 
pretence in her presence to begin my operations, the note 
should lie in my way, and I was to pick it up, soon after 
her retiring from me. But I began to doubt at near ten 
o*clock (so earnest was she to leave me, suspecting my 
over-warm behaviour to her, and eager grasping of her 
hand two or three times, with eye-strings, as I felt, on the 
strain, while her eyes showed uneasiness and apprehension) 
that if she actually retired for the night, it might be a 
chance, whether it would be easy to come at her again. 
Loth therefore to run such a risk, I stepped out at a little 
after ten, with intent to alter the preconcerted disposition 
a little ; saying I would attend her again instantly. But 
as I returned, I met her at the door, intending to with- 
draw for the night. I could not persuade her to go back : 
nor had I presence of mind (so full of complacency as I 
was to her just before) to stay her by force : so she slid 
through my hands into her own apartment. I had nothing 
to do therefore, but to let my former concert take place. 

She had hardly got into her chamber, but I found a 
little paper, as I was going into mine ; which I took up ; 
and, opening it (for it was carefully pinned in another 
paper) what should it be, but a promissory note, given as 
a bribe, with a further promise of a diamond ring, to 
induce Dorcas to favour her mistress's escape ! 

How my temper changed in a moment ! — Ring, ring, 
ring, ring, I my bell, with a violence enough to break the 
string, and as if the house were on fire. 

Every devil frighted into active life : the whole house in 
an uproar : np runs Will. — Sir— sir— sir ! — ^Eyes gogghng, 
mouth distended. — Bid the damned toad Dorcas come 
hither (as I stood at the stair-head) in a horrible rage, and 
out of breath, cried I. 
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In sight carne the trembling devil — but standing aloof, 
from the report made her by Will of the passion I was in, 
as well as from what she heard. 

Flash came out my sword immediately ; for I had it 
ready on. — Cursed, confounded, villanous, bribery and cor- 
ruption ! 

Up runs she to her lady's door, screaming out for safety 
and protection. 

Up ran two or three of the sisterhood, What's the 
matter ? What's the matter ? 

The matter ! (for still my beloved opened not her door ; 
on the contrary, drew another bolt). This abominable 
Doreas ! — (Call her aunt up ! — Let her see what a traitress 
she has placed about me ! — And let her bring the toad to 
answer for herself) — has taken a bribe, a provision for life, 
to betray her trust ; by that means to perpetuate a quarrel 
between a man and his wife, and frustrate for ever ali 
hopes of reconciliation between us ! 

Let me perish, Belford, if I have patience to proceed 
with the farce ! 

Suppose, sir, said Sally, you have my lady and the 
wench face to face ! You see she cares not to confess. 

Your lady won*t, she dare not come out to save you, 
ciied Sally ; though it is more his honour's mercy, than 
your desert, if he does not cut your vile throat this 
instant. 

Say, repeated PoUy, was it your lady, that made the 
first advances, or was it you, you creature ? 

If the lady has so much honour, bawled the mother, 
excuse me, so — excuse me, sir (confound the old wretch ! 
she had like to have said aon !) — if the lady has so much 
honour, as we have supposed, she will appear to vindicate 
a poor servant, misled, as she has been, by such large 
promises I-^But I hope, sir, you will do them both justice : 
I hope you will ! — Good lack ! good lack ! clapping her 
hands together, to grant her everything she could ask — to 
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indulge her in her unwoi-thy hatred to my poor innocent 
house ! — to let her go to Hampstead, though your honour 
iiold us, you could get no condescension from her ; no, not 
the least— O sir — O sir— I hope — I hope— if your lady will 
not come out — I hope, you will find a way to hear this 
cause in her presence. I value not my doors on such an 
occasion as this. Justice I ever loved. I desire you will 
come at the bottom of it in clearance to me. I'll be 
sworn I had no privity in this black corruption. 

Just then, we heard the lady*s door unbar, unlock, 
unbolt 

Now, sir ! 

Now, Mr. Lovelace ! 

Now, sir ! from every encouraging mouth I — ^ 



But, O Jack, Jack, Jack ! I can write no more ! 

If you must have it ali, you must ! 

Now, BeUbrd, see us ali sitting in judgment, resolved to 
punish the fair briberess — I, and the mother, the.hitherto 
dreaded mother, the nieces Sallv, Polly, the traitress 
Dorcas, and Mabell, a guard, as it were, over Dorcas, that 
she might not run away, and hide herself : — ^all predeter- 
mined, and of necessity predetermined, from the joumey I 
was going to take, and my precarious situation with her — 
and hear her unbolt, unlock, unbar, the door ; then, as it 
proved afterwards, put the key into the lock on the out- 
side, lock the door, and put it in her pocket — ^Will, I knew,. 
below, who would give me notice, if, while we were ali 
above, she should mistake her way, and go down-stairs, 
instead of coming into the dining-room : the street-doors 
also doubly secured, and every shutter to the window» 
round the house fastened, that no noise or screaming 
should be heard (such was the brutal preparation) — ^and 
then hear her step towards us, and instantly see her enter 
among us, confiding in her owu*Í2U0LOcence; and with a 
majesty in her persoQ(MáMgM|M|l|||| ía BAtaral to her ; 
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but which then shone out in ali ite glory !— Every tongue 
BÍlent^ every eye awed, every heart quaking, mine, in a 
particular manner, sunk, throbless, and twice below its 
usual region, to once at my throat : — a shameful recreant ! 
— She silent too, looking round her, first on me ; then on 
the mother, as no longer fearing her ; then on Sally, Polly ; 
and the culprit Dorcas 1 — Such the glorious power of inno- 
cetice exerted at that awful moment ! 

She would Ijave spoken, but could not, looking down my 
guilt into confusion. A mouse might have been heard 
passing over the floor: her own light feet and rustling 
silks could not have prevented it ; for she seemed to tread 
air, and to be ali soul. She passed backwards and for- 
wards, now towards me, now towards the door, several 
times, before speech could get the better of indignation; 
and at last, after twice or thrice hemming, to recover her 
articulate voice — "O thou contemptible and abandoned 
Lovelace, thinkest thou that I see not through this poor 
villanous plot of thine, and of these thy wicked accom- 
plices ? 

" Thou, woman (looking at the mother) once my terror ! 
now my detestation ! shouldst once more have pro- 
vided for me intoxicating potions, to rob me of my 
senses 

" And then thou, wretch, (tuming to me) mightest more 
securely have depended upon such a low contrivance as 
this! 

'* And ye, vile women, who perhaps have been the ruin, 
body and soul, of hundreds of innocents, know that I amnot 
married — iiiined as I am, by your help, I bless God, I am not 
married, to this miscreant. — And I have friends that will 
demand my honour at your hands ! — and to whose authority 
I will apply ; for none has this man over me. Look to it 
then, what further insults you offer me, or incite him to 
oíFer me. I am a person, though thus vilely betrayed, of 
rank and fortune. I never will be his ; and, to yòur utter 
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ruin, will find friends to pursue you : and now I have this 
fuU proof of your detestable wickedness, and have heard 
your base incitements, will have no mercy upon you ! " 

They could not laugh at the poor figure I made.-r- 
Lord ! how every de vil, conscience-shaken, trembled ! 

" And as for thee, thou vile Dorcas ! thou double de- 
ceiver 1 — whining out thy pretended love for me ! — begone, 
wretch ! — Nobody will hurt thee ! — Begone, I say 1-— Thou 
hast too well acted thy part to be blamed by any here but 
myself. — Thou art safe : thy guilt is thy security in such a 
house as this ! — Steal away into darkness ! — ^No inquiry 
after this will be made, whose the first advances, thine or 
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And, as I hope to live, the wench, confoundedly fright- 
ened, slunk away ; so did her sentinel Mabell ; though I, 
endeavouring to rally, cried out for Dorcas to stay. — But I 
believe the devil could not have stopped her, when an 
angel bid her begone. 

Madam, said I, let me tell you; and was advancing 
towards her, with a fierce aspect, most cursedly vexed, and 
ashamed too 

But she turned to me ; " Stop where thou art, O vilest 
and most abandoned of men ! — Stop where thou art ! — 
nor, with that determined face, oflfer to touch me, if thou 
wouldst not that I should be a corpse at thy feet ! " 

To my astonishment, she held forth a penknife in her 
hand, the point to her own bosom, grasping resolutely the 
whole handle, so that there was no oflfering to take it from 
her. 

" I oflfer not mischief to anybody but myself. You, sir, 
and ye, women, are safe from every violence of mine. The 
law shall be ali my resource : the law ! " and she spoke 
the word with emphasis that struck a panic into them. 

" The law only shall be my refuge ^" 

The infamous mother whispered me, that it were better 
to make terms with this strange lady, and let her go. 
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Sally, notwithstanding ali her impudent bravery at other 
times, said, If Mr. Lovelace had told them what was not 
txue of her being his wife 

And Polly Horton, that she must needs say, the lady, if 
she were not my wife, had been very much injured ; that 
was ali. 

That is not now a matter to be disputed, cried I : you 
and I know, madam 

We do, — said she ; and I thank God, I am not thine 
— once more, I thank God for it. — I have no doubt of the 
further baseness that thou hadst intended me, by this vile 
and low trick : but I have my senses, Lovelace : and from 
my heart I despise thee, thou very poor Lovelace ! — How 
canst thou stand in my presence ! — ^thou, that 

Madam, madam, madam — these are insults not to be 
bome-and was approaohing her. 

She withdrew to the door, and set her back against it, 
holding the pointed knife to her heaving bosom ; while the 
women held me, beseeching me not to provoke the violent 
lady — for their house sake, and be cursed to them, they 
besought me — and ali three hung upon me — while the 
heroic lady braved me, at that distance : 

" Approach me, Lovelace, with resentment, if thou wilt. 
I dare die. It is in defence of my honour. God will be 
merciful to my poor soul ! I expect no mercy from thee 1 
I have gained this distance, and two steps nearer me, and 
thou shalt see what I dare do ! *' 

Leave me, women, to myself, and to my angel ! — They 
retired at a distance. — O my beloved creature, how you 
terrify me ! — ^holding out my arms, and kneeling on one 
knee. — ^Not a step, not a step farther, except to receive my 
death at that injured hand which is thus held up against 
a life far dearer to me than my own ! I am a villain ! the 
blackest of villains ! — Say you will sheath your knife in 
the injurer s not the injured's heart ; . and then will I 
indeed approach you, but not elae. 
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The motlier twanged her damned nose; and Sallj and 
Polly pulled out their handkerchiefs, and tumed from us. 
They never in their lives, they told me afterwards^ beheld 
such a scene — 

Unawares to myself, I had moved onward to my angeL 
— "And dost thou, dost thou, still disclaiming, still ad- 
vancing — dost thou, dost thou, still insidiously move 
towaixis me ? (And her hand was extended) I dare — I 
dare— not rashly neither—myheart from principie abhors 
the act, which thou makest necessary! — God, in thy 
mercy! (Lifting up her eyes, and hands) God^ in thy 
mercy! — ^" 

I threw myself to the further end of the room. An 
ejaculation, a silent ejaculation, employing^ her thought» 
that moment ; Polly says the whites of her lovdy eyes 
were only visible : and, in the instant that she extended 
her hand, assuredly to strike the fatal blow (How the very 
recital terrifies me !) she cast her eye towards me, and 
saw me at the utmost distance the room would allow, and 
heard my broken voice — my voice was utterly broken ; nor 
knew I what I said, or whether to the purpose or not= — 
and her charming cheeks, that were ali in a glow before, 
tumed pale, as if terrified at her own purpose ; and lifting 
up her eyes — " Thank God ! — -thank God 1 said the angel— r 
delivered for the present ; for the present delivered— 
from myself! — Keep, sir, keep iliat distance ! (looking 
down towards me, who was prostrate on the floor, my 
heart pierced, as with a hundred daggers !) That dis- 
tance has saved a life; to what reserved, the .Almighty 
only knows ! — 
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To be happy, madam ; and to make happy ! — ^And O 
let me but hope for your favour for to-morrow. — ^I will put 
off my joumey till then— and may God — ^— 

" Swear not, sir ! — ^With an awful and piercing aspect— 
You have too, too often swom í — God's eye is upon us ! — 
His more immediate eye ; " — ^and looked wildly. 
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If not tomorrow, madam, say but next Thursday, your 
uncle's birthday ; say but ncxt Thursday ! 

" This I say, of this you may assure yourself, I never, 
never will be yours. — And let me hope, that I may be 
entitled to the performance of your promise, to be per- 
mitted to leave this house as soon as the day breaks." 

Did my perdition depend upon it, that you cannot, 
madam, but upon terms. And I hope you will not terrify 
me — Still dreading the aceursed knife. 

" Nothing less than an attempt upon my honour shall 
make me desperate. I have no view, but to defend my 
honour : with such a view only I entered iuto treaty with 
your infamous agent below." 

Then, taking one of the lights, she turned from us ; and 
away she went, unmolested.- — ^Not a soul was able to molest 
her. 

Mabell saw her, tremblingly, and in a hurry, take the 
key of her chamber-door out of her pocket, and unlock it : 
and, as soon as she entered, heard her double lock, bar, and 
bolt it. 

By her taking out her key, when she came out of her 
chamber to us, she no doubt suspected my design : which 
was, to have carried her in my arms thither, if she made 
such force necessary, after I had intimidated her ; and to 
have been her companion for that night. 

She was to have had several bedchamber women to 
assist to undress her upon occasion ; but, from the moment 
she entered the dining-room with so much intrepidity, it 
was absolutely impoásible to think of prosecuting my de- 
signs against her. 

This, this, Belford, was the hand I made of a con- 
trivance from which I expected so much ! — ^And now am I 
ten times worse ofif than before. 

Thou never sawest people in thy life look so like fools 
upon one another, as the mother, her partners, and I, did 
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for a few minutes. And at last, thc two devilish nymphs 
broke out into insulting ridicule upon me ; while the old 
wretch was concerned for her house, the reputation of her 
house. I eursed them altogether; and, retiring to my 
chamber, locked myself in. 

And now it is time to set out : ali I have gained, detec- 
tion, disgrace, fresh guilt by repeated perjuries, and to be 
despised by her I doat upon ; and, what is still worse to a 
proud heart, by myself. 

But for the lady, by my soul I love her, I admire her, 
more than ever ! I must have her. I will have her still — 
with honour, or without, as I have often vowed. My eursed 
fright at her accidental bloody nose, so lately, put her upon 
improving upon me thus. Had she threatened me, I 
should soon have been master of one arm, and in both ! 

But she is not gone. She shall not go. I will press 
her with letters for the Thursdaj^ She shall yet be mine, 
legally mine. For, as to cohabitation, there is now no 
such thing to be thought of 

The captain shall give her away, as proxy for her unele. 

My lord will die. My fortune will help my will, and set 
me abovè everything and everybody. 

But here is the curse — she despises me, Jack ! What 
man, as I have heretofore said, can bear to be despised 
— especially by his wife ? O Lord ! O Lord ! What a 
hand, what a eursed hand, have I made of this plot ! And 
here ends 

The history of the lady and the penknife ! ! ! The devil 
take the penknife ! It goes against tne to say, God bless 
the lady ! 
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MR LOVELACE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWK 

[Superscribed to Mrs. Lovelace. ] 

M, HcUl, Saturday nightf June 24. 

Y DEAREST LIFE,— If you do not impute to 
love, and to terror raised by love, the poor figure 
I made before you last night, you will not do me 
justice. I thought I would try to the very last moment, 
if, by complying with you in everything, I could prevail 
upon you to promise to be mine on Thursday next, since 
you refused me an earlier day. Could I have been so 
happy, you had not been hindered going to Hampstead, or 
wherever else you pleased. But when I could not prevail 
upon you to give me this assurance, what room had I (my 
demerit so great) to suppose, that your going thither would 
not be to lose you for ever ? 

I will not oíFer to defend myself, for wishing you to re- 
màin where you are, till either you give me your word to 
meet me at the altar on Thursday; or till I have the 
honour of attending you, preparativo to the solemnity 
which will make that day the happiest of my life. 

The orders I have given to the people of the house are : 
that you shall be obeyed in every particular that is con- 
sistent with my expectations of finding you there on my 
retum to town on Wednesday next : that Mrs. Sinclair, 
and her nieces, having incurred your just displeasure, shall 
not, without your orders, come into your presence : that 
neither shall Dorcas, till she has fuUy cleared her conduct 
to your satisfaction, be permitted to attend you: but 
Mabell in her place ; of whom you seemed some time ago 
to express some liking. Will I have left behind me to 
attend your commands. If he be either negligent or im- 
pertinent, your dismission shall be a dismission of him from 
my service for ever. But, as to letters which may be 
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sent you, or any which you may have to send, I must 
humbly entreat, that none such pass from or to you, for 
the few days that I shall be absent. But I do assure you, 
madam, that the seals of both sorts shall be sacred : and 
the letters, if such be sent, shall be given into your own 
hands the moment the ceremony is performed, or before, 
if you require it. 

Meantime I will enquire, and send you word, how JMiss 
Howe does ; and to what, if I can be informed, her long 
silence is owing. 

Dr. Perkins I found here, attending. my lord, when I 
arrived with Dr. S. He acquaints me, that youj: fatber, 
mother, uncles, and the still less worthy persons pf your 
family, are well y and intend to be ali at your uncle Har^ 
Iowe's next week ; I presume, with intent to keep his 
anniversary. This can make no alteration, but a happy 
one, as to persons, on Thursday ; because Mr. Tomlinson 
assured me, that, if anything fell out to hinder your uncle^s 
coming up in person (which, howevei', he did not then ex- 
pect) he would be satisfied if his fiiend the captain were 
proxy for him. I shall send a man and horse to-jnorrow 
to the captain, to be at greater certainty. 

I send this by a special messenger, who will wait. your 
pleasurein relationto the impatiently-wished-for Thursday: 
which I humbly hope will be signified by a line. 

His lordship is exceeding ill. Dr. S. has no bopes.of 
him. The only consolation I can have. for thadeath of a 
relation who loves me so well, if he do die, must arise 
from the additional power it will put into my. hands of 
showing how much I am, 

My dearest life, 
Your ever-affectionate and faithful 

LOYELACE. 
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MR. LOVELACE TO MISS CtARISSÁ HAELOWB. 

[Snperscribed to Mrs. Lovelace.] 

M, HaU. JwM 25. 

Y DEAREST LOVE,— I cannot find tfords to 
express how muck I am mortified atthe retum 
of my messenger withòut a line from you. 

At present, revolving my poor behaviour of Friday night 
before you, I think I should sooner choose to go to my 
last audit, unprepared for it as I am, thaa to appear in 
your presence, unless you give me some hope, that I shaH 
be received as your elected husband, rather than (however 
deserved) as a detested criminal. 

Let me therefore propose an expedient,in order to spare 
my own confusion ; and to spare you the necessity for that 
soul-harrowing recrimination, which I cannot stand, and 
which must be disagreeable to yourself— to name the 
church, and I will have everything in readiness ; so that 
our next intervie w will be, in a manner, B,i the very altar ; 
and then you will have the kind husband to forgive for 
the faults of the ungrateful lover. If your resentment be 
still too high to write íuore, let it only be in your own dear 
hand, these words, St. Martin^s Church, Thursday— or 
these, St. Giles's Churdt^ Thurgday ; nor will I insist upon 
any inscription or subscription, or sa much as the initials 
of your name, This sjiall be ali the jEayour I will expect, 
till the dear hand itself is given to mine, in presence of 
that Being whom I invoke as a witness of the.inviolable 
faith and honour of Your adoring 

LOVELACE. 
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MR. LOVELACE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWB. 

[Superscríbed to Mrs. Lovelace.] 

M, Hall, M<ynday^ June 26. 

N a letter sent by the messenger whom I despatch 
with this, I have desired, that my friend, Mr. 
Belford, who is your very great admirei, and who 
knows ali the secreta of my heart, will wait upon you, to 
know what I am to depend upon, as to the chosen day. 

Relieve, I beseech you, dearest madam, by the four re- 
quested words, or by Mr. Belford, the anxiety of 

Your ever affectionate and obliged 

Lovelace. 





MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Jf. Hall» June 26. 

HOU wilt see the situation I am in with Miss 
Harlowe by the enclosed copies of my letters to 
her. 

Now, Belford, as I really, in my present mood, think of 
nothing less than marrying her, if she let not Thursday 
slip ; I would have thee attend her, in pursuance of the 
intimation I have given her in my letter of this date ; 
and vow for me, swear for me, bind thy soul to her for my 
honour, and use what arguments thy friendly heart can 
suggest, in order to procure me an answer fi'om her ; 
which, as thou wilt see, she may give in four words only. 
And then I purpose to leave Lord M. (dangerously ill as 
he is) and meet her at her appointed church, in order to 
solemnise : if she will sign but Cl. H. to thy writing the 
four words, that shall do ; for I would not come up 
to be made a fool of in the face of ali my family and 
friends. 
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If she should let the day go oflf ; — I shall be desperate. 
I am entangled in my own devices, and cannot bear that 
she should detect me. 

O that I had been honest ! — ^What a devil are ali my 
plots come to ! What do they end in, but one grand plot 
upon myself, and a title to eternal infamy and disgrace ! 
But, depending on thy friendly offices, I will say no more 
of this. — Let her send me but one Une 1 — ^but one line ! — 
To treat me as unworthy of her notice ; yet be altogether 
in my power — I cannot — I will not bear that. 

My lord, as I said, is extremely ill. The doctors give 
him over. He gives himself over. Those who would not 
have him die, are afraid he will die. But as to myself, I 
am doubtful. 

Thou wilt see in the inclosed what pains I am at to 
despatch messengers ; who are constantly on the road to 
meet each other, and one of them to link in the chain 
with a fourth, whose station is in London, and five miles 
onward, or till met. But in truth, I have some other 
matters for them to perform at the same time, with my 
lordes banker and his lawyer ; which will enable me, if his 
lordship is so good as to die this bout, to be an overmatch 
for some of my other relations. I don't mean Charlotte 
and Patty ; for they are noble girls ; but others, who have 
been scratching and clawing underground like so many 
moles in my absence ; and whose workings I have dis- 
covered since I have been down, by the little heaps of 
dirt they have thrown up. 

A speedy accoimt of thy commission, dear Jack ! The 
letter traveis ali night. 
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MR. BELFORD TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

LondoTif Tuesdayf June 27. 

OU must excuse me, Lovelace, from engaging in 
the office you would have me undertake, till I 
can be better assured you really intend honour- 
ably at last by this much-injured lady. 

If thou canst convince me tkne enough for the day^ 
that thou meanest to do honourably by her, in her own 
sense of the word ; or, if not time enough, wilt fix some 
other day (which thou oughtest to leave to her option;^ 
and not bind her down for the Thursday ; and the rather, 
as thy pretence for so doing is founded on an absolute 
fiction) ; I will then most cheerfully undertake thy cause • 
by person, if she will admit me to her presence ; if she 
will not, by pen. But in this case, thou must allow me 
to be guarantee for thy faith. And, if so, as much as I 
value thee,' and respect thy skill in ali the qualifications 
of a gentleman, thou mayest depend upon it, that I will 
act up to the character of a guarantee, with more honour 
than the princes of our day usually do — to their shame 
be it spoken. 

Command me with honour, and thou shalt find none 
readier to oblige thee, than 

Thy sincere friend, 

John Belford. 



MB. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

M, Hall, Tuesday nigJU, June 27. 

ND SO thou wilt not wait upon the charmer of my 
heart, but upon terms and conditions! — let it 
alone, and be cursed ; I care not. — But so much 
credit did I give to the value thou expressedst for her. 
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that I thought the oflSce would have been as acceptable 
to thee, as serviceable to me ; for what was it, but to en- 
deavour to persuade her to consent to the reparation of her 
own honour ? for what have I done but disgrace myself, 
and been a thief to my own joys % — and if there be an 
union of hearts, and an intention to solemnize, what is 
there wanting but the foolish ceremony % — and that I still 
ofifer. But if she will keep back her hand ; if she will 
make me hold out mine in vain — ^how can I help it % 

I write her one more letter, and if, after she has received 
that, she keep sullen silence, she must thank herself for 
what is to foUow. 

As to what you hint, of leaving to her choice another 
dajr, do you consider, that it will be impossible, that my 
contrivances and stratagems should be much longer con- 
cealed \ — ^this makes me press that day, though so near ; 
and the more, as I have made so much ado about her 
uncle's anniversary. If she send me the four words, I 
will spare no fatigue to be in time, if not for the canonical 
hour at church, for some other hour of the day in her own 
apartment, or any other : for money will do everything : 
and that I have never spared in this aflfair. 

To show thee, that I am not at enmity with thee, I 
inclose the copies of two letters — one to her : it is the 
fourth, and must be the last on the subject — ^the other to 
Captain Tomlinson ; calculated, as th ou wilt see, for him 
to show her. 

And now, Jack, interfere in this case or not, thou 
knowest the mind of 

E. Lovelace. 
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MR. LOVELACE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

[Superscribed to Mrs. Lovelace.] 

M. Hall, June 28. 

OT one line, my dearest life, not one word, in 
aoswer to three letters I have written ! the time 
is now so short, that this must be the last letter 
that can reach you on this side of the important hour that 
might make us legally one. 

My friend Mr. Belford is apprehensive, that he cannot 
wait upon you in time, by reason of some urgent afifairs 
of his own. 

I the less regret the disappointment, because I have 
procured a more acceptable person, as I hope, to attend 
you ; Captain Tomlinson I mean : to whom I had applied 
for this purpose, before I had Mr. Belford*s answer. 

I was the more solicitous to obtain this favour from him, 
because of the oflSce he is to take upon him, as I humbly 
presume to hope, to-morrow. That office obliged him to 
be in town as this day : and I acquainted him with my 
unhappy situation with you ; and desired, that he would 
show me, on this occasion, that I had as much of his favour 
and friendship, as your uncle had ; since the whole treaty 
must be broken ofiF, if he could not prevail upon you in 
my behalf. 

He will dispatch the messenger directly ; whom I pro- 
pose to meet in person at Slough; either to proceed 
onward to London with a joyful heart, or to retum back 
to M. Hall, with a broken one. 

I ought not (but cannot help it) to anticipate the plea- 
sure Mr. Tomlinson proposes to himself, in acquainting 
you with the likelihood there is of your mother^s seconding 
your uncle^s views. For, it seems, he has privately com- 
municated to ber his laudable intentions: and her 
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resolution depends, as well as his, upon what to-morrow 
will produce. 

Disappoint not then, I beseech you, for a hundred 
persons' sakes, as well as for mine, that uncle, and that 
mother, whose displeasure I have heard you so often 
deplore. 

You may think it impossible for me to reach London by 
the canonical hour. If it should, the ceremony may be 
performed in your own apartment, at any time in the day, 
or at night : so that Captain Tomlinson may have it to 
aver to your uncle, that it was performed on his anniversary. 

Tell but the Captain, that you forbid me not to attend 
you : and that shall be sufficient for bringing to you, on 
the wings of love, 

Your ever grateful and affectionate 

LOVELACE. 




MR. LOVELACE TO MR. PATRICK MCDONALD. 

U. HaXl, 

EAR MACDONALD,— The bearer of this has a 
letter to carry to the lady. I have been at tlie 
trouble of writing a copy of it ; which I enclose, 
that you may not mistake your cue. 

You will judge of my reasons for ante-dating the en- 
closed sealed one, directed to you by the name of Tom- 
linson ; which you are to show the lady, as in confidence* 
You will open it ofcourse. 

I doubt not your dexterity and management, dear 
McDonald ; nor your zeal ; especially as the hope of cohabi- 
tation must now be given up. Impossible to be carried is 
that scheme. I might break her heart, but not incline 
her will — am in eamest therefore to marry her, if she 
let not the day slip. 

Improve upon the hint of her mother. That must touch 
her. But John Harlowe, remember, has privately engaged 
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that lady — ^privately, I say; else (not to mention the 
reason for her uncle Harlowe*s former expedient) you 
know, she might find means to get a letter away to the 
one or the other, to know the truth ; or to Miss Howe, 
to engage her to inquire into it : and if she should, the 
word privately will account for the uncle*s and mother's 
denying it. 

However, fail not, as from me, to charge our mother 
and her nymphs to redouble their vigilance both as to her 
person and letters. AlFs upon a crisis now. But she must 
not be treated ill neither. 

Thursday over, I shall know what to resolve upon. 

If necessary, you must resume authority. The devil*s in 
it, if such a girl as th is shall awe a man of your years and 
experience. You are not in love with her as I am. Fly 
out, if she doubt your honour. Spirits naturally soft may 
be beat out of their play and borne down (though ever so 
much raised) by higher anger. Ali women are cowards at 
bottom : only violent where they may. I have often 
stormed a girl out of her mistrusts, and made her yield 
(before she knew where she was) to the point indignantly 
mistrusted ; and that to make up with me, though I was 
the aggressor. 

If this matter succeed, as I'd have it (or if not, and do 
not fail by your fault) I will take you ofiF the necessity of 
pursuing your cursed smuggling ; which otherwise may 
one day end fatally for you. 

We are none of us perfect, McDonald. This sweet lady 
makes me serious sometimes in spite of my heart. But as 
private vices are less blameable than public; and as I think 
smuggling (as it is called) a national evil ; I have no doubt 
to pronounce you a much worse man than myself, and as 
such shall take pleasure in reformingyou. 

I send you enclosed ten guineas, as a small eamest of 
further favours. Hitherto you have been a very clever 
fellow. 
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As to clothes for Thursday, Monmouth-street will afiford 
a ready supply. Clothes quite new would make your con- 
dition suspected. But you may defer that care, till you 
see if she can be prevailed upon. Your riding-dress would 
do for the first visit. Nor let your boots be over clean. I 
have always told you the consequjence of attending to the 
minutiae, where aiii (or imposture, as the ill-mannered 
would call it) is designed — your linen rumpled and soily, 
when you wait upon her — easy terms these — just come to 
town — ^remember (as formerly) to loll, to throwout your legs, 
to stroke and grasp down your ruffles, as if of significance 
enough to be careless. What though the presence of a fine 
lady would require a diflferent behaviour, are you not of 
years to dispense with politeness \ You can have no de- 
sign upon her, you know. You are a father yourself of 
daughters as old as she. Evermore is parade and obse- 
quiousness suspectable. It must show either a foolish head 
or a knavish heart. Assume airs of consequence, therefore, 
and you will be treated as a man of consequence. I have 
often more than half ruined myself by my complaisance ; 
and, being afraid of control, have brought control upon 
myself. 

I think I have no more to say at present. I intend to 
be at Slough, or on the way to it, as by mine to the lady. 
Adieu, honest McDonald. 



TO CAPTAIN ANTHONY TOMLINSON. 

[Inclosed in the preceding ; tohe ahovm to the lady as in confidence.'\ 

M, Hall, Tutsday mom^ June 27. 

fEAR CAPT. TOMLINSON,- An unhappy mis- 
understanding having arisen between the dearest 
lady in the world and me (the particulars of 
which she perhaps may give you, but I will not, because 
Imight be thought partial to myself), and she refusing to 
answer my most pressing and respectful letters ; I am at a 
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most perplexing uncertainty whether she will meet us or 
not next Thursday, to solemnize. 

My lord is so extremely ill, that if I thought she would 
DOt oblige me, I would defer going up to town for two or 
three days. He cares not to have me out of his sight ; 
yet is impatient to salute mybeloved as his niece before he 
dies. This I have promised to give him an opportunity to 
do ; intending, if the dear creature will make me happy, 
to set out with her for this place directly from church. 

With regi*et I speak it of the charmer of my soul ; that 
irreconcileableness is her family fault — the less excusable 
indeed in her, as she herself suffers by it in so high a de- 
gree from her own relations. 

Now, Sir, as you intended to be in town some time be- 
fore Thursday, if it be not too great an inconvenience ta 
you, I could be glad you would go up as soon as possible, 
for my sake : and this I the more boldly request as I pre- 
sume that a man who has so many great aflfairs of his own 
in hand as you have, would be glad to be at a certainty 
himself as to the day. 

You, Sir, can so pathetically and justly set before her 
the unhappy consequences that will foUow if the day be 
postponed, as well with regard to her uncle's disappoint- 
ment, as to the part you have assured me her mother is 
willing to take in the wished-for reconciliation, that I have 
great hopes she will sufifer herself to be prevailed upon. 
And a man and a horse shall be in waiting to take your 
dispatches, and bring them to me. 

But if you cannot prevail in my favour, you will be 
pleased to satisfy your friend Mr. John Harlowe, that it is 
not my fault that he is not obliged. I am, dear Sir, 
Your extremely obliged, and faithful servant, 

R. LOVELACE. 
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PATRICK MCDONALD TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Wednesday, June 28, near 12 o^clock. 

ONOUEED SIR,— I received yours, as your ser- 
vant desired me to acquaint you, by ten this 
moming. Horse and mau were in a foam. 

I instantly equipped myself, as if come oflf from a jour- 
ney, and posted away to the lady, intending to plead great 
affaii's that I came not before, in order to favour your ante- 
date ; and likewise to be in a hurry, to have a pretence to 
hurry her ladyship, and to take no denial for giving a satis- 
factory retum to your messenger ; but, upon my entering 
Mrs. Sinclair s house, I found ali in the gi^eatest conster- 
nation. 

You must not, Sir, be surprised. It is a trouble to me 
to be the relator of the bad news ; but so it is — ^the lady 
is gone oflf. She was missed but half an hour before I 
came. 

Her waiting-maid is run away, or hitherto isi not 
to be found ; so that they conclude it was by her con- 
nivance. 

They had sent, before I came, to my honoured masters, 
Mr. Belton, Mr. Mowbray, and Mr. Belford. Mr. Tourville 
is out of town. 

High words are passing between Madam Sinclair and 
Madam Horton, and Madam Martin ; as also with Dorcas, 
and your servant William threatens to hang or drown him- 
self. 

They have sent to know if they can hear of Mabell the 
waiting-maid at her mother's, who it seems lives in Chick- 
lane, West Smithfield ; and to an uncle of hers also, who 
keeps an alehouse at Cowcross, hard by, and with whom 
she lived last. 

Your messenger, having just changed his horse, is come 
back : so I will not detain him longer than to add, that I 
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am, with great concem for this misfortune, and thanks for 
your seasonable favour and kind intentions towards me. I 
am sure this was not my fault. 

Honoured sir, 
Your most obliged and humble servant, 

Patrick McDonald. 




MR. MOWBRAY TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Wednesday, 12 o^clock, 

EAR LOVELACE,—! have plaguy news to ac- 
quaint thee with. Miss Harlowe is gone off. — 
Quite gon, by my soul ! — I have no time for par- 
ticulars, your servant being going oflf. But ifif I had, we 
are not yet come to the bottom of the matter. The ladies 
here are ali blubbering like devils, accusing one another 
most confoundedly : whilst Belton and I damn them ali 
together in thy name. 

If thou shouldst hear that thy fellow Will. is taken dead 
out of some horsepond, and Dorcas cutt down from her 
bed's teaster from dangling in her own garters, be not sur- 
prized. Here's the devil to pay. Nobody serene but Jack 
Belford, who is taking minnutes of examminations, accusa- 
tions, and confessions, with the signifficant air of a Middle- 
sex Justice ; and intends to write at large ali particulars, 
I suppose. 

I heartily condole with thee: so does Belton. But 
it may tum out for the best; for she is gone away 
with thy marks, I understand. A foolish little devill ! 
Where will she mend herself ? For nobody will look 
upon her. And they tell me, that thou wouldst cer- 
tainly have married her had she staid, but I knpw thee 
better. 

Dear Bobby, adieu. If Lord M. will die now, to com- 
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fort thee for this loss, what a seasonable exit would he 
make ! Let's have a letter from thee. Pr*ythee do. Thou 
canst write devilUike to Belford, who shows us nothing 
at alL 

Thine heartily, 

Rd. Mowbray. 
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MR. BELFORD TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Thursday, June 29. 

HOU hast heard from McDonald and Mowbray the 
news. Bad or good, I know not which thoult 
dêem it. I only wish I could have given thee 
joy upon the same account, before the nnhappy lady was 
seduced from Hampstead : for then of what an ungrateful 
villainy hadst thou been spared the perpetration, which 
now thou hast to answer for ! 

The noble exertion of spirit she had made on Friday 
night, had, it seems, greatly disordered her ; insomuch that 
she was not visible till Saturday^ evening ; when Mabell 
saw her ; and she seemed to be very ill : but on Sunday 
morning, having dressed herself, as if designing to go to 
church, she ordered Mabell to get her a coach to the door. 

The wench told her, she was to obey her in everything 
but the calling of a coach or chair, or in relation to 
letters. 

She sent for Will and gave him the same command. 

He pleaded his master's orders to the contrary, and 
desired to be excused. 

Upon this, down she went herself, and would have 
gone out without observation : but finding the street dòor 
double-locked, and the key not in the lock, she stepped into 
the street parlour, and would have thi-own up the sash to 
call out to the people passing by^ as they doubted not : 
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but that, since her last attempt of the same nature, had 
been fastened down. 

Hereupon she resolutely stepped into Mrs. Sinclair's 
parlour in the back house ; where were the old devil and 
her two partners ; and demanded the key of the street 
door, or to have it opened for her. 

They were ali surprised ; but desired to be excused, 
and pleaded your orders. 

She asserted, that you had no authority over her ; and 
never should have any: that their present refusal was 
their own act and deed : she saw the intent of their back 
house, and the reason of putting her there : she pleaded 
her condition and fortune ; and said, they had no way to 
avoid utter min, but by opening their doors to her, or by 
murdering her, and burjdng her in their garden or cellar, 
too deep for detection : that already what had been done 
to her was punishable by death : and bid them at their 
peru detain her. 

What a noble, what a right spirit has this charming 
creature, in cases that will justify an exertion of spirit ! 

They answered, that Mr. Lovelace could prove his 
marriage, and would indemnify them. And they ali would 
have vindicated their behaviour on Friday night, and the 
reputation of their house : but refusing to hear them on 
that topic, she flung from them, threatening. 

She then went up half a dozen stairs in her way to 
her own apartment : but, as if she had bethought herself, 
down she stepped again, and proceeded towards the street 
parlour; saying, as she passed by the infamous Dorcas, 
1*11 make myself protectors, though the windows suflfer : 
but that wench, of her own head, on the lady's going out 
of that parlour to Mrs. Sinclair's, had locked the door, and 
taken out the key : so that finding herself disappointed, 
she burst into tears, and went menacing and sobbing up 
stairs again. 

The women, in pursuance of your orders, ofifered not 
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to obtrude themselves upon her ; and Dorcas also kept out 
of her sight ali the rest of Sunday ; also on Monday and 
Tuesday. But by the lady's condescension (even to fami- 
liarity) to Mabell, they imagined, that she miist be working 
in her mind aU that time to get away: they therefore 
redoubled their cautions to the wench : who told them 
so faithfuUy ali that passed between her lady and her, 
that they had no doubt of her fidelity to her wicked 
trust 

About eight yesterday morning, an hour after PoUy 
had left her, she told Mabell, she was sure she should not 
live long ; and having a good many suits of apparel, which 
after her death would be of no use to any body she valued, 
she would give her a brown lustring gown, which, with 
some alterations, to make it more suitable to her degree, 
would a great while serve her for a Sunday wear ; for that 
she (Mabell) was the only person in that house of whom 
she could think without terror or antipathy. 

Mabell expressing her gratitude upon the occasion, the 
lady said, she had nothing to employ herself about ; and 
if she could get a workwoman directly, she would look 
over her things then, and give her what she intended 
for her. 

Her mistress's mantua-maker, the maid replied, lived 
but a little way ofif; and she doubted not that she could 
procure her, or one of her joumeywomen, to alter the gown 
out of hand. 

I will give you also, said she, a quilted coat, which 
will require but little alteration, if any ; for you are much 
about my stature: but the gown I will give directions 
about, because the sleeves and the robings and facings 
must be altered for your wear, being, I believe, above your 
station ; and try, said she, if you can get the workwoman, 
and well advise about it. If she cannot come now, let 
her come in the aftemoon ; but I had rather now, because 
it will amuse me to give you a lift. 

VOL. II. 8 
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Then stepping to the windaw, It rains, said die (and 
SQ it had done ali; the moming) : slip on the hood and 
short cloak I have seen. you wear, and come to me when 
you are xeady to go out, becauseíyou shall bring.me in 
something that I want. 

Mabell equipped herself accordingly, and receivedt her 
commands to buy her some trifles, and then left her ; but, 
in her way out, stepped into the baok parlour, where 
Dorcas was with Mrs. Sinclair, telling her where she was 
going, and on what account, bidding Dorcas look out till 
she came back. So faithful was thewench.to the trust 
reposed in her, and so little had the lady^s generosity 
wrought upon her. 

Mrs. Sinclair commended her; Dorcas envied her, and 
took her cue : and Mabell soon retumed with the mantua- 
maker's journeywoman (she was resolved, she said, she 
would not come without her) ; and then Dorcas went oíF 
guard. 

The lady looked out the gown and petticoat, and 
before the workwoman oaused Mabell to try it on ; and, 
that it might fit the better, made the willing wench pull 
off her upper petticoat, and put on that she gave her. 
Then she bid them go into Mr. Lovelace^s apartment, and 
contrive about it before the pier-glass there, and stay till 
she came to them, to give them her opinion. 

Mabell would have taken her own clothes, and hood, 
and short cloak with her : but her lady said, no matter ; 
you may put them on again here, when we have con- 
sidered about the alterations : there^s no occasion to litter 
the other room. 

They went ; and instantly, a& it is supposed, she 
slipped on MabelFs gown and petticoat over her own, 
which was white damask, and put on the wench's hood, 
short cloak, and ordinary apron, and down she went. 

Hearing somebody tripping along the passage, both 
Will and Dorcas whipped to the inner hall door, and saw 
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Jier ; but, taking her for MabeU, Are you going far, 
MabeU ? cried Wia 

Without tuming her face, cr answering, she held out 
her hand, pointing to the stairs ; wliich they construed as 
^ caution for them to look out in her absence; and sup- 
posing she would not be loDg gone, as she had not in form 
repeated her caution to them, up went Will, tarrying at 
the stairs-head in expectation of the supposed MabelTs 
xetum. 

Mabell and the workwoman waited a good while, 
amusing themselves not disagreeably, the one with con- 
triving in the way of her business, the other delighting 
herself with her fine gown and coat ; but at last, wondering 
the lady did not come in to them, Mabell tiptoed it to her 
door, and tapping, and not being answered, stepped. into 
the chamber. 

Will, at that instant, from his station at the stairs- 
head, soeing Mabell in her lad/s clothes, for he had been 
told of the present (gifts to servants fly from servant to 
servant in a minute), was very much surprised, having, as 
he thought, just seen her go out in her own ; and stepping 
up, met her at the door. How the de vil can this be ? said 
he : just now you went out in your own dress ! How 
carne you here in this ? And how could you pass me 
unseen? But nevertheless, kissing her, said, he would 
now brag he had kissed his lady, or one in her clothes. 

I am glad, Mr. William, cried Mabell, to see you here 
so diligently. But know you where my lady is ? 

In my master's apartment, answered WilL Is she 
not ? Was she not talking with you this moment ? 

No, that's Mi-s. Dolin's joume3rv7oman. 

They both stood aghast, as they said ; Will again re- 
•collecting he had seen Mabell, as he thought, go out in 
her own clothes. And while they were debating and 
wondering, up comes Dorcas with your fourth letter, just 
then brought for her lady ; and seeing MabeU dressed out 
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(whom she had likewise beheld a little before, as she sup- 
posed, in her common clothes), she joined in the wonder ; 
till Mabell, re-entering the lady's apartment, missed her 
own clothes ; and then suspecting what had happened, and 
letting the others into the ground of her suspicion, they 
ali agreed, that she had eertainly escaped. And then 
foUowed such an uproar of mutual accusation, and you 
should have done this, and you should have done that, as 
alarmed the whole house ; every apartment in both houses 
giving up its devil, to the number of fourteen or fifteen, 
including the mother and her partners. 

Will told them his story ; and then ran out, as on the 
like occasion formerly, to make inquiry whether the lady 
was seen by any of the coachmen, chairmen, or porters, 
plying in that neighbourhood : while Dorcas cleared her- 
self immediately, and that at the poor MabelFs expense, 
who made a figure as guilty as awkward, having on the 
suspected price of her treachery ; which Dorcas, out of 
envy, was ready to tear from her back. 

The poor Mabell, frightened out of her wits, expected 
every moment to be torn in pieces, having half a score 
open-clawed paws upon her ali at once. She promised to 
confess ali. But that ali, when she had obtained a hear- 
ing, was nothing ; for nothing had she to confess. 

Sally hereupon, with a curse of mercy, ordered her to 
retire ; undertaking that she and PoUy would examine 
her themselves, that they might be able to write ali parti- 
culars to his Honour; and then, if she could not clear 
herself, or, if guilty, give some account of the lady (who 
had been so wicked as to give them ali this trouble) so as 
they might get her again, then the cleaver and gridiron 
might go to work with ali her heart. 

The wench, glad of this reprieve, went up staii-s ; and 
while Sally was laying out the law, and prating away in 
her usual dictatorial manner, whipped on another gown, 
and sliding down stairs, escaped to her relations. And this 
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flight, which was certainly more owing to terror than guilt, 
was, in the true Old Bailey construction, made a confirma- 
tion of the latter. 

Where, Lovelace, can the poor lady be gone? And 
who can describe the distress she must be in ? 

By thy foraier letters, it may be supposed, that she can 
have very little money : nor, by the suddenness of her 
flight, more clothes than those she has on. And thou 
knowest who once said, Her parents will not receive her : 
her uncles will not entertain her : her Norton is in their 
direction, and cannot : Miss Howe dare not : she has not 
one fiiend or intimate in town ; entirely a stranger to it. 
And, let me add, has been despoiled of her honour by the 
man for whom she made ali these sacrifices ; and who 
stood bound to her by a thousand oaths and vows, to be 
her husband, her protector, and friend ! 

How strong must be her resentment of the barbarous 
treatment she has received ! How worthy of herself, that 
it has made her hate the man she once loved ! And, 
rather than marry him, choose to expose her disgrace 
to the whole world ; to forego the reconciliation with 
her friends which her heart was so set upon ; and to 
hazard a thousand evils to which her youth and her 
sex may too probably expose an indigent and friendless 
beauty ! 

I must add, that, as well for thy own sake, as for the 
iady's, I wish ye were yet to be married to each other. It 
is the only médium that can be hft upon, to salve the 
honour of both. Ali thafs past may yet be concealed 
from the world, and from her relations ; and thou mayest 
make amends for ali her sufferings, if thou fesolvest to be 
a tender and kind husband to her. 

And if this really be thy intention, I will accept, with 
pleasure, of a commission from thee, that shall tend to pro- 
mete so good an end, whenever she can be found ; that is 
to say, if she will admit to her presence a man who 
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professes fiiendship to thee. Nor can I give a greater 
demonstration, that I am 

Thy sincere friend, 

J. Belpord. 
P.S. Mabeirs clothes wete thrown into the passage thisv 
moming : nobody knows by whom. 




MB. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Fridayy Jutie 30. 

AM ruined, undone, blown up, destroyed, and' 
worse than annihilated, that's certain ! — But 
was nõt the news shocking • enough, dost thou 
think^ withotit thy throwing into the too weighty scale 
leprôaches, which thou couldst have had no opportu-^ 
nity to make, but íot my own voluntary Communica- 
tions? At a time too, when, as it falis out, I have 
another very sensible disappointment to struggle with ? 

T imagine, if there be such a thing as future punish- 
ment, it must be none of the smallest mortifications, that 
a new devil shall be punished by a worse old one. And, 
take that ! And, take that ! to have the old satyr cry to- 
the screaming sufferer, laying on with a cat-o'-nine-tails, 
with a star of burning brass at the end of each : and, for 
what ! for what ! — ^Why, if the truth might be fairly told, 
for not being so bad a devil as myself. 

Thou art, surely, casuist good enough to know (what I 
have insisted upon heretofore) that the sin of seducing a 
credulous and easy girl, is as great as that of bringing to 
your lure an incredulous and watchful one. 

However ungenerous an appearance what I am going^ 
to say may have from my pen, let me téll thee, that if 
such awóinan as Miss Harlowe chose to enter into the 
matri!monial state (I am resolved to disappoint thee in thy 
meditated triumph over my rage and despair !) and, 
aocording to the old patriarchal syôtem, to go on contri- 
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buting to get sons and daughtets, with no other víew, than 
to biing themnp piousljyand to be good andusefnl mem- 
beto of the commonwèalth, what a devil had shcto do, to 
let <her fancy run a gadding^afber a rake ? One wbom 
she knew to be a rake ? 

O but truly, she hoped to have the merit of reclaiming 
hinL She had formed pretty notions how charming it 
would look to have a penitent of her own making dang- 
ling at her side to church, through an applauding neigh- 
bourhood : and, as their family increased, marching with 
her thither, at the head of their boys and girk, proces- 
sionally as it were, boasting of the fruits of their honest 
desires, as my good Lord Bishop has it in his license. 
And then, what a comely sight, ali kneeling down together 
in one pew, according to eldership, as we have seen in 
^^^^ a whole family upon some old monument, where 
the honest chevalier in armour is presented kneeling, with 
uplift hands, and half a dozen jolter-headed crop-eared 
boys behind him, ranged gradatim or step-fashion accord- 
ing to age and size, ali in the same posture — ^facing his 
pious dame, with a ruflf about her neck, and as many 
whey-faced ^Is ali kneeling behind her : an altar between 
them, and an opened book upon it : over their heads 
semilunaiy rays darting from gilded clouds, surrounding 
an atchievement-motto, In Ccelo Salus — or Quies — per- 
haps, if they have happened to live the usual married life 
of brawl and contradiction. 

But, alas ! Jack, ali this is but a copy of my counte- 
nance, drawn to evade thy malice ! — Though it answer thy 
unfriendly purpose to own it, I cannot forbear to own it, 
that I am stung to the very soul with this unhappy — 
accident, must I call it ? — ^Have I nobody, whose throat, 
either for carelessness or treachery, I ought to cut, in 
order to pacify my vengeance ? 

' When I reflect upon my laât iniquitous intention, the 
first outrage so nobly resented, as well as, so far as she 
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was able, so nobly resisted, I cannot but conclude, that I 
was under the power of fascination from these accursed 
Circes ; who, pretending to know their own sex, would 
have it, that there is in every woman a yielding, or a 
weak-resisting moment to be met with : and^ that yet, 
and yet, and yet, I had not tried enough : but that, if 
neither love nor terror should enable me to hit that lucky 
moment, when, by help of their cursed arts, she was once 
overcome, she would be for ever overcome : — appealing 
to ali my experience, to aU my knowledge of the sex, for 
a justification of their assertion. 




MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

WednesóUiy Night, June 28. 

MY DEAREST MISS HOWE !— Once more 
have I escaped — But, alas í I, my best self, 
have not escaped ! — Oh ! your poor Clarissa 
Harlowe ! You also will hate me, I fear ! — ^Yet, you won't, 
when you know ali ! 

But no more of myself ! My lost self. You that can 
rise in a moming, to be blest, and to bless ; and go to rest 
delighted with your own reflections, and in your unbroken, 
unstarting slumbers, conversing with saints and angels, the 
former only more puré than yourself, as they have shaken 
ofif the incumbrance of body ; you shall be my subject, as 
'you have long, long, been my only pleasure. And let me, 
at awful distance, revere my beloved Anna Howe, and in 
her reflect upon what her Clarissa Harlowe once was I 

Forgive, O forgive, my rambling. My peace is destroyed. 
My intellects are touched. And what flighty nonsense 
must you read, if now you will vouchsafe to correspond 
with me, as formerly ! 

O my best, my dearest, my only friend ! What a tale 
have I to unfold í — ^But still upon self, this vile, this hated 
self! — I will shake it ofif, if possible ; and why should I 
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not, since I think, except one wretch, I hate nothing so 
much ? Self, then, be banished from self one moment (for 
I doubt it will for no longer) to enquirie after a dearer 
object, my beloved Anna Howe ! — Whose mind, ali robed 
in spotless white, cliarms and irradiates — ^But what would 
I say ? — 

And how, my dearest friend, after this rhapsody, which, 
on re-perusal, I would not let go, but to show you what a 
distracted mind dictates to my trembling pen; How do 
you ? You have been very ill, it seema That you are 
recovered, my dear, let me hear. That your mother is 
well, pray let me hear, and hear quickly. This comfort 
surely is owing to me ; for if life is no worse than chequer- 
work, I must now have a little white to come, having seen 
nothing but black, ali unchequered dismal black, for a 
great, great while. 

And what is ali this wild incoherence for ? It is only to 
beg to know how you have been, and how you now do, by 
a line directed for Mrs. Rachel Clark, at Mr. Smith's, a 
glove-shop, in King Street, Covent Garden ; which 
(although my abode is secret to everybody else) will 
reach the hands of — ^Your unhappy — ^but that's not 

enough 

Your miserable 

Claeissa Haklowe. 



MRS. HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

{Superscribed as directed in the preceding.) 

Fridayf June 30. 

ISS CLARISSA HARLOWE.— You will wonder 
to receive a letter from me. I am sorry for the 
great distress you seem to be in. Such a hope- 

ful young lady as you were ! — ^But see what comes of dis- 

obedience to parents ! 
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Formy part; although I pity you, yet I much more 

piity your poor father and mother. Such education as they 
gave yoú ! Such improvements as you made ! And 
such delight as they took in you!^ — ^And ali come to- 
this !— 

But pray, miss, don't make my Nancy guilty of your- 
fault ; which is that of disobedience. I have charged her 
over and over not to correspond with one who has made 
such a giddy step. It is not to her reputation, I am sure. 
You know that I so charged her ; yet you go on corre- 
sponding together, to my very great vexation ; for she has 
been very perverse upon it, more than once. Evil com- 
munication, miss — ^you know the rest. 

I wiite a long letter, where I proposed to say but a few 
words ; and those to forbid you writing to my Nancy i. 
And this as well because of the false step you have made, 
as because it wUl grieve her poor heart, and do you no 
good. If you love her, therefore, write not to her. Your 
sad letter came into my hands, Nancy being abroad ; and 
I shall not show it her : for there would be no comfort for 
her, if she saw it, nor for me, whose delight she is — As you 
once was to your parents 

But you seem to be sensible enough of your errors- 
now. — So are ali giddy girls, when it is too late : And 
what a crest-fallen figure then do the consequences of their 
self-willed obstinacy and headstrongness compel them to 
make! 

I may say too much : only as I think it proper to bear 
that testimony agamst your rashness which it behoves every 
careful parent to bear : And none more than 
Your compassionating well-wisher, 

Annabella Howe. 
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MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MES. HOWE. 

SaJtwrday^ July 1. 

ERMIT me, madam, to trouble you with a few 
lines, were it only to tliank you for your 
reproofs; which have nevertheless drawn fresh 
streams of blood from a bleeding heart 

My story is a dismal story. It ha^ cireumstances in it, 
tliat would engage pity, and possibly a judgment not 
altogether unfavourable, were those circumstances known. 
But it is my business, and shall be ali my business, to- 
repent of my failings, and not endeavour to extenuate- 
them. 

Nor will I seek to distress your worthy mind. If I 
cannot suflfer alone, I will make as few parties as I can in 
my sufferings. And, indeed, I took up my pen with tbis 
resolution when I wrote the letter which has fallen into 
your hands. It was only to know, and that for a very 
particular reason, as well as for affection unbounded, if my 
dear Miss Howe, from whom I had not heard for a long 
time, were ill ; as I had been told she was ; and if so, how 
she now does. But my injuries being recent, and my 
distresses having been exceeding great, self would crowd 
into my letter. When distressed, the human mind is apt 
to tum itself to every one in whom it imagined or wished 
an interest, for pity and consolation. — Or, to express myself 
better and more concisely, in your own words, misfortune 
makes people plaintive : And to whom, if not to a friend, 
can the afficted complain ? 

Miss Howe being abroad when my letter came, I flatter 
myself that she is recovered. But it would be some 
satisfaction to me to be iiiformed if she has been ill. 
Another line from your hand would be too great a 
favour : But, if you will be pleased to direct any servant 
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to answer yes, or no, to that question, I will not be 
farther troublesome. 

Nevertheless, I must declare, tliat my Miss Howe's 
friendship was ali the comfoiii I had or expected to have in 
this world ; and a line from her would have been a cordial 
to my fainting heart. Judge then, dearest madam, how 
reluctantly I must obey your prohibition — But yet, I will 
endeavour to obey it ; although I should have hoped, as 
well from the tenor of ali that has passed between Miss 
Howe and me, as from her established virtue, that she could 
not be tainted by evil communication, had one or two 
letters been permitted. This, however, I ask not for, since 
I think I have nothing to do, but to beg of God (who, I 
hope, has not yet withdrawn his grace from me, although 
he is pleased to let loose his justice upon my faults) to give 
me a truly broken spirit, if it be not already broken 
enough, and then to take to his mercy 

The unhappy 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

Two favours, good madam, I have to beg of you. — ^The 
first ; — ^that you will not let any of my relations know, that 
you have heard from me. The other, — ^that no living 
creature be apprised where I am to be heard of, or directed 
to. This is a point that concems me, more than I can 
express. In short, my preservation from further evils may 
depend upon it. 



MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO LADY BETTY LAWRENCE. 

Thursday June 29. 

ADAM, — I hope you*ll excuse the freedom of 
this address, from one who has not the honour 
to be personally known to you, although you 
must have heard much of Clarissa Harlowe. It is only 
to beg the favour of a line from your ladyship's hand (by 
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the next post, if convenient) in answer to the foUowing 
questions : — 

1. Whether you wrote a letter, dated, as I have a memo- 
randum, Wednesday, June 7, congratulating your nephew 
Lovelace on his supposed nuptials, as reported to you by 
Mr. Spurrier, your ladyship^s steward, as from one Captain 
Tomlinson : — and in it reproaching Mr. Lovelace, as guilty 
of slight, &c. in not having acquainted your ladyship and 
the family with his marriage ? 

2. Whether your ladyship wrote to Miss Montague to 
meet you at Reading, in order to attend you to your cousin 
Leeson's in Albemarle Street ; on your being obliged to be 
in town on your old Chancery afifair, I remember are the 
words ? — And whether you bespoke your nephew's attend- 
ance there on Sunday night the llth ? 

3. Whether your ladyship and Miss Montague did come 
to town at that time ? And whether you went to Hamp- 
stead, on Monday, in a hired coach and four, your own 
being repairing ; and took from thence to town the young 
creature whom you visited there ? 

Your ladyship will probably guess, that these questions 
are not asked for reasons favourable to your nephew Love- 
lace. But be the answer what it will, it can do him no 
hui-t, nor me any good ; only that I think I owe it to my 
former hopes (however deceived in them) and even to 
charity, that a person, of whom I was once willing to think 
better, should not prove so egregiously abandoned, as to 
be wanting, in every instance, to that veracity which is an 
indispensable in the character of a gentleman. 

Be pleased, Madam, to direct to me (keeping the direc- 
tion a secret for the present) to be left at the Belle Savage 
on Ludgate Hill, till caUed for. I am 

Your ladyship's most humble seiTant, 

Clarissa Harlowe. 
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LADY BETTY LAWRENCE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Saturday, July 1. 

EAB. MADAM,r--I fiud tlaat ali is not as it should 
be between you and my nephew Lovelace. It 
will very much afflict me, and ali his friends, if 
he has been guilty of any designed baseness to a lady of 
jour character and merit. 

We . have been long in expectation of an opportunity 
to congratulate you and ourselves upon an event most 
•eamestly wished for by us ali ; since ali our hopes of him 
axe built upon the power you have over him : For if ever 
man adored a woman, he is that man, and you, madam, 
are that woman. 

Miss Montague, in her last letter to me, in answer to 
one of mine, enquiring if she knew, from him, whether he 
•could call you his, or was likely soon to have that honour, 
has these words : I know not what to make of my cousin 
Lovelace, as to the point your ladyship is so eamest about. 
He sometimes says, he is actuaUy married to Miss CJarissa 
Harlowe : at other times, that it is her own fault if he be 
not. — He speaks of her not only with love, but with 
reverence : yet owns, that there is a misunderstanding 
between them ; but confesses, that she is whoUy faultless. 
An angel, and not a woman, he says she is : and that no 
man living can be worthy of her. 

This is what my niece Montague writes. 

I will now answer your questions : But indeed I hardly 
know what to write, for fear of widening still more the 
unhappy difference between you. But yet such a young 
lady must conunand everything from me. This then is 
my answer. 

I wrote not any letter to him on or about the 7th of 
June. 
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Neither I.nor my steward know sucli a man as Captaiu 
Tomliasou. 

. I wrote Bot; to my niece to meet me at Beading^nor 
to acQompany me to my cousin Leesons in town. 

My Chancery afifair, tliough like most Chancery aflfairs, 
it be of long standing, is nevertheless now in so good a 
way^that it caimot give me occasion to go to town. 

Nor have I been in town these six months ; nor at 
Hampstead for several years^. 

Neither shall I have any temptation to go to town, 
-except to pay my congratulatory compliments to Mrs. 
Lovelace. On which occasion I should go witli the great- 
est pleasure ; and should hope for the favour of your accom- 
panying me to Glenham Hall, for a month at least. 

Be what will the reason of your enquiry, let me entreat 
you, my dear young lady, for Lord M/s sake ; for my sake ; 
for this giddy man's sake, soul as well as body ; and for 
^ our family^s sakes ; not to suflfer this answer to widen 
diflferences so far as to make you refuse him, if he already 
has not the honour of calling you his ; as I am apprehen- 
sive he has not, by your signing by your family name. 

And here let me offer to you my mediation to com^ 
pose the diflference between you, be it what it will. 
Your cause, my dear yoimg lady, cannot be put into the 
hands of anybody living more devoted to your service, 
than into those of 

Your sincero admirer, and humble servant, 

Eliz. Lawkence. 



MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO LADY BETTY LAWRENCE. 

Mondayj July 3. 

ADAM, — I cannot excuse myself from giving your 
ladyship this one trouble more ; to thank you, 
as I most heartily do, for your kind letter. 
I must own to you, madam, that the honour of being 
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related to ladies as eminent for their virtue as for 
their descent, was at first no small inducement with 
me, to lend an ear to Mr. Lovelace s address. And the 
rather, as I was determined, had it come to efifect, to 
do everything in my power to deserve your favourable 
opinion. 

I had another motive, which I knew would of itself give 
me merit with your whole family ; a presumptuous one (a 
punishably presumptuous one, as it has proved) in the 
hope that I might be an humble means in the hand of 
Providence to reclaim a man, who had, as I thought, 
good sense enough at bottom to be reclaimed ; or at 
least gratitude enough to acknowledge the intended 
obligation, whether the generous hope were to succeed 
or not. 

But I have been most egregiously mistaken in Mr. 
Lovelace ; the only man, I persuade myself, pretending to 
be a gentleman, in whom I could have been so much mis- 
taken : For while I was endeavouring to save a drowning 
wretch, I have been, not accidentally, but premeditately, 
and of set pui-pose, drawn in after him. And he has had 
the glory to add to the list of those he has ruined, a name, 
that I will be bold to say, would not have disparaged his 
own. And this, madam, by means that would shock 
humanity to be made acquainted with. 

My whole end is served by your ladyship*s answer to 
the questions I took the liberty to put to you in writing. 
Nor have I a wish to make the unhappy man more odious 
to you, than is necessary to excuse myself for absolutely 
declining your offered mediation. 

When your ladyship shall be informed of the foUowing 
particulars ; 

That after he had compulsatorily, as I may say, tricked 
me into the act of going off ^nth him, he could carry me 
to one of the vilest houses, as it proved, in London : 

That he could be guilty of a wicked attempt, in resent- 
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ment of which, I found means to escape from him to 
Hampstead : 

That, after he had found me out there (I know not how) 
he could procure two women, dressed out richly, to per- 
sonate your ladyship and Miss Montague ; who, under 
pretence of engaging me to make a visit in town to your 
cousin Leeson (promising to retum with me that evening 
to Hampstead) betrayed me back again to the vile house : 
where, again made a prisoner, I was first robbed of my 
senses ; and then of my honour. Why should I seek to 
conceal that disgrace from others, which I cannot hide 
from myself ? 

When your ladyship «shall know, that, in the shocking 
progress to this ruin, wilful falsehoods, repeated forgeries 
(particularly of one letter from your ladyship, another 
from Miss Montague, and a third from Lord M.) and 
nimíberless perjuries, were not the least of his crimes : 
you will judge, that I can have no principies that 
wiU make me worthy of an alliance with ladies of yours 
and your noble sister's character, if I could not from my 
fioul declare, that such an alliance can never now take 
place. 

Ali the ill I wish him is, that he may reform ; and that 
I may be the last victim to his baseness. Perhaps this 
desirable wish may be obtained, when he shall see how his 
wickedness, his unmerited wickedness ! to a poor crea- 
ture, made friendless by his cruel arts, will end. 

I conclude with my humble thanks to your ladyship, 
for your favourable opinion of me ; and with the assurance, 
that I will be, while life is lent me, 

Your ladyship's grateful and obliged servant, 

Clarissa Harlowe. 
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MISS CLARISSA HABLOWE TO MBS. JUDITH NORTOK. 

ThtuTddayf July 6. 

MY beloved Mrs. Norton, you cannot imagine- 
what I have suflfered ! — But indeed my heart is 
broken ! — I am sure I shall not live to tak& 
possession of that independence, which you think would 
enable me to atone in some measure for my past conduet. 

While this is my opinion, you may believe, I shall not 
be easy, till I can obtain a last forgiveness. 

I wish to be left to take my own course, in endeavour- 
mg to procure this grace. Yet know I not, at presente 
what that course shall be. 

I will write. But to whom is my doubt. Calanaity 
bas not yet given me the assurance to address myself to 
Bfiy father. My uncles (well as they once loved me) are- 
hard-hearted. They never had their masculino passions 
humanised by the tender name of father. Of my brother 
I have no hope. I have then but my motber, and my 
sispter, to whom I can apply. — ^And may I not, my 
dearest mamma, be permitted to lift up my trembling eye 
to your all-cheering, and your once more than indulgent, 
your fond eye, in hopes of seasonable mercy to the poor 
sick heart that yet beats with life drawn from your own 
dearer heart ? — especially when pardon only, and not 
restoration, is implored ? 

Yet were I able to engage my mother's pity, would it 
not be a means to make her still more unhappy, than I 
have already made her, by the opposition she would meet 
with, were she to try to give force to that pity ? 

To my sister then, I think, I will apply — yet how hard- 
hearted has my sister been ! — But I will not ask for pro- 
tection ; and yet I am in hourly dread, that I shall want 
protection. — ^All I will ask for at present fpreparative ta 
the last forgiveness I will implore) «hall be only to be 
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freed from the heavy curse that seems to have operated as 
far as it can operate, as to this life — ^and surely, it was 
passion, and not intention, that carried it so very fàr.asto 
the other ! 

But why do I thus add to your distresses? — It is. not, 
my dear Mrs. Norton, that I have so much feeling fòr my 
own calamity, that I have none for yours : since yours is 
indeed an addition to my own. But you have one conso- 
lation (a very great one) which I have not: — that your 
afflictions, whether respectmg your more or your less 
deserving child, rise not from any fault of your own. 

But what can I do for you more than pray ? — ^Assure 
yourself, that in every supplication I put up for myself, I 
will, with equal fervour, remember both you and your son. 
For I am, and ever will be, 

Your truly sympathising and dutiful 

CliAItlSSA Harlowe. 




MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

{Superscribed for Mbs. Rach£L Cla&e, «(rc.) 

Wednesday, July 5. 

Y DEAR CLARISSA,—! have at last heard from 
you from a quarter I little expected. 
From my mother. 
She had for some time seen me uneasy and grieving ; 
and justly supposed it was about you: and this morning 
dropped a hint, which made me conjecture that she must 
bave heard something of you more than I knew. And 
when she found that this added to my uneasiness, she 
owned she had a letter in her hands of yours, dated the 
29th of June, direoted for me. 

You may guess, that this occasioned a little warmth» 
that could not be wished for by either. 

It is surprising, my dear, mighty surprising! that, 
knowing the prohibition I lay under of corrçsponding 

T 2 
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with you, you could send a letter for me to our own 
house : since it must be fifty to one that it would fali into 
my inotlier*s hands, as you find it did. 

In short, she resented that I should disobey her: I 
was as much concemed that she should open and with- 
hold from me my letters : and at last she was pleased to 
compromise the matter "with me, by giving up the letter, 
and permitting me to write to you once or twice ; she to 
see the contents of what I wrote. For, besides the value 
she has for you, she could not but have a great curiosity 
to know the occasion of so sad a situation as your melan- 
choly letter shows you to be in. 

Let me tell you, that that letter has almost broken my 
heart. Good God! what have you brought yourself to, 
Miss Clarissa Harlowe ? — Could I have believed, that after 
you had escaped from the miscreant (with such mighty 
pains and earnestness escaped) and after such an attempt 
as he had made, you would have been prevailed upon not 
only to forgive him, but (without being married too) to 
retum with him to that horrid house ! — a house I had 
given you such an account of ! — surprising ! — ^What an 
intoxicating thing is this love? — I always feared, that 
you, even you, were not proof against its inconsistent 
eflfects. 

You your best self have not escaped ! — Indeed I see not 
how you could expect to escape. 

What a tale have you to unfold 1 — You need not unfold 
it, my dear: I would have engaged to prognosticate ali 
that has happened, had you but told me that you would 
once more have put yourself into his power, after you had 
taken such pains to get out of it. 

Your peace is destroyed ! — I wonder not at it : since 
now you must reproach youreelf for a credulity so ill- 
placed. 

Your intellect is touched ! — ^I am sure my heart bleeds 
for you : but, excuse me, my dear, I doubt your intellect 
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was touched before you left Hampstead ; or you would 
never have let him find you out there ; or, when he did, 
suflTer him to prevail upon you to retum to the horrid 
brothel. 

I tell you, I sent you three letters : the first of which, 
dated the 7th and Sth of June (for it was written at 
twice) carne safe to your hands, as you sent me word by a 
few lines dated the 9th : had it not, I should have 
doubted my own safety ; since in it I gave you such an 
account of the abominable house, and threw such cautions 
in your way in relation to that Tomlinson, as the more 
surprised me that you could think of going back to it 
again, after you had escaped from it, and from Lovelace — 
O my dear ! — But nothing now wiU I ever wonder at I 

The second, dated June 10, was given into your own 
hand at Hampstead, on Sunday the 11 th, as you was 
lying upon a couch, in a strange way, according to my 
messenger's account of you, bloated, and flush-coloured ; I 
don't know how. 

The third was dated the 20th of June. Having not 
heard one word from you since the promising billet of the 
9th, I own I did not spare you in it. I ventured it by 
the usual conveyance, by that Wilson's, having no other : 
so cannot be sure you received it. Indeed I rather think 
you might not; because in yours, which fell into my 
mother s hands, you make no mention of it : and if you 
had had it, I believe it would have touched you too much 
to have been passed by unnoticed. 

You have heard, that I have been ill, you say. I had a 
cold indeed ; but it was so slight a one, that it confined 
me not an hour. But I doubt not, that strange things 
you have heard, and been told, to induce you to take the 
step you took. And, till you did take that step (the 
going back with this villain, I mean) I knew not a more 
pitiable case than yourp: since everybody must have 
excused you before, who knew how you were used at 
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home, and was acquainted with your prudence and vigi- 
lance. But, alas ! my dear, we see that the wisest people 
are not ta be depended upon, when love, like an igwis 
faiVjUa^ holds up its misleading lights bafore theiír 
eyesi . 

My mother.tells me, she sent you an answer, desiriíag 
yon not to write to me, because it would grieve me. To 
be sure I am grieved; exceedingly grieved ; and: disap^ 
pointed too, you must permit me to say. For I bad 
always thought, that there never was sucb a womaa at 
your years, in the world. 

My love for you, and my concem for your honour, may 
possibly have made me a little of the severest: if you 
think so, place it to its proper account; to that love, and 
to that concem : which will but do justice to 

Your afflicfced and faithfal 

A. H. 

P. S. 'My mother would not be satisfied without read- 
ing my letter. 

She has so muoh real concem for your misfortunes, 
that, thinking it will be a consolation to you, and that it 
will oblige me, she consents that you shall write to me 
the particulars at large of your sad story : but it is ou 
condition, that I show her ali that has passed between us 
relating to yourself and the vilest of men. I have the 
more cheerfully oompUed, as the communication cannot be 
to your disadvantage. 

You may therefore write freely, and direct to our own 
house. 

God grant, that you may beable to clear your conduct 
after you had escaped from Hampstead ; as ali before 
that time was noble, generous, and pmdent : the man a 
devil, and you a saint . — ^Yet I hope you can ; and there- 
fore expect it from you. 

I send by a particular hand. He will call for your 
answer at your own appointment. 
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I am afraid this -horrid wretch will trace out by the 
post-oflGlces where you are, if not carefuL 

To have money, aad. will, and head> to be a villain, is 
too much for the rest of the worldwhen theyvmeet ia one 
maa 




MISS CLAEISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOt^. 

ThwrsàUuyi JvXy 6. 

EW young person» have been able ta give more 
convincing proofe than myself, how little true 
happiness lies in the enjojnnent . of our own 
wishes. 

To produce one instance only of the tnith of this 
observation ; what would I have given for weeksípast, 
for the favour of a letter from my: dear Miss Howe^ in 
whose friendship I placed ali my remaining comfort? 
Little did I think, that the next letter she wonld honour 
me with, should be in such a style, as shonld make me 
look more than once at the subscription, that I might be 
sure (thename not being written at length) that it was 
not signed by another A. BL For surely thoxight I, this 
is my sister Arabella's style. 

But what have I, sunk in my fortunes ; my character 
forfeited; my honour lost (while / know it, I care not 
ivho knows it) ; destitnte of friends, and even of hope ; 
what have I to do to show a spirit of repining and exposr 
tulation to a dear friend, because she is not more kind 
than a sister ? — 

You tell me, that in your first letter you gave me such 
:an account of the vile bouse I was in, and such cautions 
about that Tomlinson, as make you wonder how I codLd 
think of going back. 

Alas, my dear ! I was tricked, most vilely tricked back, 
.as you shaJl hear in its place. 

Without knowing the house wa» so very,'vile ahouse 
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from your intended information, I disliked the people too 
much, ever voluntaxily to have retumed to it. But had 
you really written such cautions about Tomlinson, and the 
house, as you seem to have purposed to do, they must, 
had they come in time, have been of infinite service to 
me. But not one word of either, whatever was your 
intention, did you mention to me, in that first of the 
three letters you so warmiy tell me you did send me. I 
will enclose it to convince you. 

But your aocoimt of your messenger's delivering to me 
your second letter, and the description he gives of me, as 
lying upon a couch, in a strange way, bloated, and flush- 
coloured, you don't know how, absolutely puzzles and con- 
founds me. 

Lord have mercy upon the poor Clarissa Harlowe ! 
What can this mean ! — ^Who was the messenger you sent? 
Was he one of Lovelace's creatures too ! — Could nobody 
come near me but that man's confederates, either setting 
out so, or made so ? I know not what to make of any 
one syllable of this ! Indeed I don't. 

Let me see. You say, this was before I went from 
Hampstead 1 My intellects had not then been touched ! 
— Nor had I ever been surprised by wine (strange if I 
had !) :. how then could I be found in such a strange way, 
bloated, and flush-coloured ; you don't know how ! — ^Yet 
what a vile, what a hateful figure has your messenger 
represented me to have made ! 

But indeed I know nothing of any messenger from 
you. 

Believing myself secure at Hampstead, I stayed longer 
there than I would have done, in hopes of the letter pro- 
mised me in your short one of the 9th, brought me by my 
own messenger, in which you undertake to send for and 
engage Mrs. Townsend in my favour. 

I wondered I heard not from you : and was told you 
were sick ; and, at another time, that your mother and 
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you had had words on my account, and that you had 
refused to admit Mr. Hickman's visits upon it : so that T 
supposed at one time, that you were not able to write ; at 
another, that your mother*s prohibition had its due force 
with you. But now I have no doubt, that the wicked 
man must have intercepted your letter; and I wish he 
found not means to corrupt your messenger to tell you so 
strange a story. 

It was on Sunday June 11, you say, that the man gave 
it me. I was at church twice that day with Mrs. Moore. 
Mr. Lovelace was at her house the while, where he 
boarded, and wanted to have lodged; but I would not 
permit that, though I could not help the other. In one 
of these spaces it must be that he had time to work upon 
the man. You'11 easily, my dear, find that out, by 
enquiring the time of his arrival at Mrs. Moore's, and 
other circumstances of the strange way he pretended to 
sée me in, on a couch, and the rest. 

Had anybody seen me afterwards, when I was betrayed 
back to the vile house, struggling under the operation of 
wicked potions, and robbed indeed of my intellects (for 
this, as you shall hear, was my dreadful case) I might 
then, perhaps, have appeared bloated, and flush-coloured, 
and I know not how myself. But were you to see your 
poor Clarissa now (or even to have seen her at Hamp- 
stead before she sufifered the vilest of ali outrages) you 
would not think her bloated, or flush-coloured: indeed 
you would not. 

In a word, it could not be me your messenger saw ; nor 
(if anybody) who it was can I divine. 

I will now, as briefly as the subject will permit, enter 
into the darker part of my sad story : and yet I must be 
somewhat circumstantial, that you may not think me 
capable of reserve or palliation. The latter I am not 
conscious that I need. I should be utterly inexcusable, 
were I guilty of the former to you. And yet, if you 
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knew how my heart sinks under the thoughts of a recol- 
lection so painful, you would pity me. 

As I shall not be able, perhaps; to conclude what I have 
to write in even two or three letters, I will begin a new 
one witb my story ; and send the whx)le of it togetiuer, 
although written at dififerent periods, as I am able. 

Allow me a little pause, my dear, at this place ; and to 
subscríbe myself 

Your ever affectionate and obliged 

Clarissa Harlowe. 




MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Thursday Night. 
E had fóund me out at Hampstead: strangely 
found me out ; for I am still at a loss to know 
by what means. 
I was loth, in my billet of the 9th, to tell you so, for fear 
of giving you apprehensions for me ; and besides, I hoped 
then to have a shorter and happier issue to account to you 
for, through your assistance, than I met with. 

She then gives a narrative of ali that paesed at Hamp- 
stead between herself, Mr. Lovelace, Gaptain Tom- 
linson, and the women there, to the ao/me effect with 
that given by Mr, Lovelace. 

Mr. Lovelace, finding ali he could say, and ali Captain 
Tomlinson could urge, inefifectual, to prevail upon me to 
forgive an outrage so flagrantly premeditated, rested ali 
his hopes on a visit which was to be paid me by Lady Betty 
Lawrence and Miss Montague. 

In my uncei-tain situation, my prospects ali so dark, I 
knew not to whom I might be obliged to have recourse in 
the last resort : and as those ladies had ' the best of 
-characters, insomuch that I had reason to regret, that I 
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had not from the first thrown myself upon their protedâon 
(when I had forfeited that of my own friends) I thonght I 
wcmld not shun an interview with them, though I was too 
indifferent to their kinsman to seek it, as I doubted not, 
that one end of their visit would be to reconcile me 
to him. 

On Mònday the 12th of June, these pretended ladies 
•carne to Hampstead ; and I was presented to them^ and 
they to me, by their kinsman. 

They were richly dressed, and stuck out with jewels ; 
the pretended Lady Betty's were particularly very fine. 

They carne in a coach-and-four, hired, as was confessed, 
while their own was repairing in town : a pretence made, 
I now perceive, that I should not guess at the imposture 
by the want of the real lady's arms upon it. Lady Bètty 
was attended by her woman, whom she called Morrison ; 
^ modest country-looking person. 

I had heard, that Lady Betty was a fine woman, and that 
Miss Montague was a beautifiil young lady, genteel, and 
graceful, and fuU of vivacity — such were these impostors ; 
and having never seen either of them, I had not the least 
suspicion, that they were not the ladies they personated ; 
and being put a little out of countenance by the richness 
of their dresses, I could not help (fool that I was I) to 
^pologise for my own. 

The pretended Lady Betty then told me, that her nephew 
had acquainted them with the situation of aflfairs between 
us. And although she could not but say, that she was 
very glad that he had not put such a slight upon his lord- 
ship and them, as report had given them cause to 
apprehend (the reasons for which report, however, she 
much approved of ) ; yet it had been matter of great 
concern to her, and to her niece Montaguej and would to 
the whole family, to find so great a misunderstanding 
«ubsisting between us, as, if not made up, might distance 
ali thdr hopes. 
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She could easily tell who was in fault, she said. And 
gave him a look both of anger and disdain ; asking him, 
how it was possible for him to give an ofifence of such a 
nature to so charming a lady (so she called me) as shauld 
occasion a resentment so strong. 

He pretended to be awed into shame and silence. 

My dearest niece, said she, and took my hand (I must 
call you niece, as well from love, as to humour your uncle's 
laudable expedient) permit me to be, not an advooate, but 
a mediatrix for him ; and not for his sake, so much as for 
my own, my Charlotte^s, and ali our family*s. The indig- 
nity he has ofifered to you, may be of too tender a nature to 
be enquired into. But as he declares, that it was not a 
premeditated ofifence ; whether, my dear (for I was going 
to rise upon it in my temper) it were or not ; and as he 
declares his sorrow for it (and never did creature express 
a deeper sorrow for any offence than he ) ; and as it is a 
reparable one ; let us, for this one time, forgive him ; and 
thereby lay an obligation upon this man of errors — Let us, 
I say, my dear : for, sir (tuming to him) an offence against 
such a peerless lady as this, must be an offence against 
me, against your cousin here, and against ali the virtuous 
of our sex. 

See, my dear, what a creature he had picked out! Could 
you have thought there was a woman in the world who 
coidd thus express herself, and yet be vile ? But she had 
her principal instructions from him, and those written 
down too, as I have reason to think : for I have recollected 
since, that I once saw this Lady Betty (who often rose from 
her seat, and took a turn to the other end of the room 
with^such emotion as if the joy of her heart would not let 
her sit still) take out a paper from her stays, and look into 
it, and put it there again. She might oftener, and I not 
observe it ; for I little thought that there could be such 
impostors in the world. 

I could not forbear paying great attention to what she 
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said. I found my tears reaxiy to start ; I drew out my 
handkerchief, and was silent. I had not been so indul- 
gently treated a great while by a person of character and 
distinction (such I thought her) ; and durst not trust to the 
accent of my voice. 

The pretended Miss Montague joined in on this occa- 
sion ; and drawing her chair close to me, took my other 
hand, and besought me to forgive her cousin; and con- 
sent to rank myself as one of the principais of a family, 
that had long, very long, coveted the honour of my al- 
liance. 

I am ashamed to repeat to you, my dear, now I know 
what wretches they are, the tender, the obliging, and the 
respectful things I said to them. 

The wi'etch himself then came forward. He threw him- 
self at my feet. How was I beset ! — The women grasping 
one my right hand, the other my left : the pretended Miss 
Montague pressing to her lips more than once the hand 
she held : the wicked man on his knees, imploring my 
forgiveness; and setting before me my happy and my 
unhappy prospects, as I should forgive or not forgive him. 
Ali that he thought would aflTect me in his former pleas, 
and those of Captain Tomlinson, he repeated. He vowed, 
he promised, he bespoke the pretended ladies to an- 
swer for him ; and they engaged their honours in his 
behalf. 

Indeed, my dear, I was distressed, perfectly distressed. 
I was soiTy that I had given way to this visit. For I knew 
not how, in tendemess to relations (as I thought them) so 
worthy, to treat so freely as he deserved, a man nearly 
allied to them : so that my arguments, and my resolutions, 
were deprived of their greatest force. 

Then ! how the wretch promised ! — ^how he vowed ! — 
how he entreated ! — ^and how the women pleaded ! — ^and 
they engaged themselves, and the honour of their whole 
family, for his just, his kind, his tender behaviour to me. 
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.In:short, my dear, I was so hard set, that I was obliged 
to come to a more favourable compromise with thcm^ 
than I had intended. I would wait for your answer to my 
ktter, I said : and if that made doubtful or difficult the 
change of measures I had resolved upon, and the scheme 
of life I had formed, I would then consider of the matter; 
and, if they would permit me, lay ali before them, and 
take their advice upon it, in conjunction with yours, as if 
the one were my own aunt, and the other were my own 
oousin. 

They shed tears upon this — of joy they called them : — 
but since, I believe, to their credit, bad as they are, that 
they were tears of temporary remorso ; for the pretended 
Miss Montague turned about, and, as I remember, said,. 
there was no standing it. 

But Mr. Lovelace was not so easily satisfied. He was 
fixed upon his viUanous measures perhaps ; and so might 
not be sorry to have a pretence against me. He bit his 
lip — ^he had been but too much used, he said, to such in- 
difiference, such coldness, in the very midst of his happiest 
prospects. — ^I had on twenty occasions shown him, to hi& 
infinito regret, that any favour I was to confer upon him 
was to be the result of — there he stopped — and not of my 
choice. 

This had like to have set ali back again. I was exceed- 
ingly ofifended. But the pretended ladies interposed. The 
elder severely took him to task. He ought, she told him, 
to be satisfied with what I had said. She desire^ no other 
condition. And what, sir, said she, with an air of autho- 
rity, would you commit errors, and expect to be rewarded 
for. them ? 

Could I help, my dear, being pleased with them ? — 

Permit me here to break ofiF. The task grows too heavy,. 
at.present, for the heart of 

Your Clakissa Haelowe. 
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I was very ill, and obliged to lay down my pen. I 
thought I should have fainted. Bnt am better now— so 
will proceed. 

The pri^tended ladies/ the more we talked, the fonder 
seemed to be of me. And the Lady Betty had Mrs. Moore 
called up ; and asked her, if she had accommodations for 
her niece and self, her woman, and two men-servants, for 
three or four days ? 

Mr. Lovelace answered for her that she had. 

She would not ask her dear niece Lovelace (permit 
me, my dear, whispered she, this charming style before 
straDgers ! — I will keep your uncle's secret) whether she 
should be welcome or not to be so near her. Bnt for the 
time she should stay in these parts, she would come up 
every night — what say you, Niece Charlotte ? 

The pretended Charlotte answered, she should like to 
do «o, of ali things. 

The Lady Betty called her an obliging girl. She liked 
the place, she said. Her cousin Leeson would excuse her. 
The air, and my company, would do her good. She never 
chose to lie in the smoky town, if she could help it. In 
short, my dear, said she to me, I will stay till you hear 
írom Miss Howe ; and till I have your consent to go with 
me to Glenham Hall. Not one moment will I be out of 
your company, when I can have it. Stedman, my solicitor, 
as the distance from town is so small, may attend me here 
for instructions. Niece Charlotte, one word with you, child. 

They retired to the farther end of the room, and talked 
about their night-dresses. 

The Miss Charlotte said, Monison might be dispatcheá 
for them. 

True, said the other — ^but I have some letters in my 
private box, which I must have up. And you know,. 
Charlotte, that I trust nobody with the keys of that. 

Could not Morrison bring up that box ? 

No. She thought it safest where it was, She had 
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heard of a robbery committed but two days ago at the 
foot of Hampstead-hill ; and she should be ruined if she 
lost her box. 

Well then, it was but going to town to undress, and she 
would leave her jewels behind her, and return ; and should 
be easier a great deal on ali accounts. 

For my part, I wondered they carne up with them. 
But that was to be taken as a respect paid to me. And 
then they hinted ,^at another visit of ceremony which they 
had thought to make, had they not found me so inex- 
pressibly engaging. 

The severity of her raillery, however, was tumed upon 
Mr. Lovelace, on occasion of the character of the people 
who kept the lodgings, which she said, I had thought my- 
self so well warranted to leave privately. 

This startled me. For having then no suspicion of the 
vile Tomlinson, I concluded that if the house were noto- 
rious, either he, or Mr. Mennell, would have given me or 
him some hints of it — ^nor, although I liked not the people, 
did I observe anj^hing in them very culpable, till the 
Wednesday night before, that they oflfered not to come to 
my assistance, although within hearing of my distress (as 
I am sure they were) and having as much reason as I to 
be frighted at the fire, had it been reaL 

I looked with indignation upon Mr. Lovelace, at this 
hint. 

He seemed abashed. I have not patience, but to re- 
coUect the specious looks of this vile deceiver. But how 
was it possible, that even that florid countenance of his 
should enable him to command a blush at his pleasure ? 
For blush he did, more than once : and the blush, on this 
occasion, was a deep-dyed crimson, unstrained-for, and 
natural, as I thought — ^but he is so much of the actor, 
that he seems able to enter into any character ; and his 
muscles and features appear entirely under obedience to 
his wicked will. 
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The pretended lady went on, saying, she had taken upon 
herself to inquire after the people, on liearing that I had 
left the house in disgust ; and though she heard not any- 
thing much amiss, yet she heard enough to make her 
wonder that he would carry his spouse, a person of so 
much delicacy, to a house, that, if it had not a bad fame, 
had not a good one. 

You must think, my dear, that I liked the pretended 
Lady Betty the better for this. I suppose it was designed 
I should. 

I think, Niece Charlotte, proceeded she, as my nephew 
has not parted with these lodgings, you and I (for, as my 
dear Miss Harlowe dislikes the people, I would not ask 
her for her company) will take a dish of tea with my 
nephew there, before we go out of town; and then we 
shall see what sort of people they are. I have heard, that 
Mrs. Sinclair is a mighty forbidding creature. 

With ali my heart, madam. In your ladyship's company 
I shall make no scruple of going anywhither. 

Ah, my dear Miss Howe ! I had almost forgot my re- 
sentments against the pretended nephew ! — So many 
agreeable things said, made me think, that, if you should 
advise it, and if I could bring my mind to forgive the 
wretch for an outrage so premeditatedly vile, and could 
forbear despising him for that and his other ungrateful 
and wicked ways, I might not be unhappy in an alliance 
with such a family. Yet, thought I at the time, with 
what intermixtures does everything come to me, that has 
the appearance of good ! — However, as my lucid hopes 
made me see fewer faults in the behaviour of these pre- 
tended ladies, than recoUection and abhorrence have helped 
me since to see, I began to reproach myself, that I had not 
at first thrown myself into their protection. 

But amidst ali these delightful prospects, I must 
not, said the Lady Betty, forget that I am to go to 
town. 

VOL. II. 
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She then ordered her coach to be got to the door — we 
•will ali go to town together, said she, and retum together. 
.Morrison shall stay here, and see everything as I am used 
to have ifc, in relation to my apartment, and my bed ; for 
I am very particular in some respects. My cousin Lee- 
son's servants can do ali I want to be done with regard to 
my night-dresses, and the like. And it willbe a little air- 
ing for you, my dear, aad a good opportunity for Mr. 
Lovelace to order what you want of your apparel to be 
sent from your former lodgings to Mrs. Leeson^s ; and we 
can bring it up with us from thence. 

I had no intention to comply. But as I did not imagine 
that she would inaist upon my going to town with them^ 
I made no answer to that part of her speech. 

I must here lay down my tired pen ! 

Recollection ! heart-aflfecting recoUection! how it pains 
me! 

In the midst of these agreeablenesses, the coach came 
to the door. The pyetended Lady Betty besought me ta 
give them my company to their çousin Leeson's. I desired 
to be excused : yet suspected nothing. She would not be 
denied. How happy would a visit so condescending mate 
her cousin Leespn I — her cousin Leeson was not unworthy 
of my acquaintance : and would take it for the greatest 
favour in the world. 

I objected my dress. But the objection was not ad- 
mitted. She bespoke a supper of Mrs. Moore to be ready 
at nine. 

Mr. Lovelace, vile hypocrite, and wicked deceiver ! aee- 
ing, as he said, my dislike to go, desired her ladyship not 
to insist upon it. 

Fondness for my company was pleaded. She begged 
me to oblige her : made a motion to help me to my fan 
herself : and, in short, was so very urgent, that my feet 
complied against my speech, and my mind : and, being, 
in a manner, led to the coach by her, and made to step in. 
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first, she followed me ; and her pretended niece, and the 
wretch, followed her : and away it drove. 

Nothing but the height of aflfectionáte complaisance 
passed ali the way : over and over, what a joy would this 
unexpected visit give her cousin Leeson ! What a pleasiure 
must it be to such a mind as mine, to be able to give so 
much joy to everybody I came near ! 

The cruel, the savage seducer (as I have since recollected) 
was in rapture ali the way ; but yet such a sort of rapture, 
as he took visible pains to check. 

Hateful villain ! how I abhor him ! — What mischief 
must be then in his plotting heart ! — What a devoted 
victim must I be in. ali their eyes ! 

Though nofc pleased, I was nevertheless just then 
thoughtless of danger ; they endeavouring thus to lift 
me up above ali apprehension of that, and above myself 
too. 

But think, my dear, what a dreadful tum ali had upon 
me, when, through several streets and ways I knew nothing 
of, the coach slackening its pace, came within sight of the 
dreadful houseof the dreadfullest woman in the world ; as 
she proved to me. 

Lord be good unto me ! cried the poor fool, looking 
out of the coach — Mr. Lovelace ! — Madam ! tuming to 
the pretended Lady Betty — madam ! tuming to the 
niece, my hands and eyes lifbed up — ^Lord be good xmto 
me ! 

What ! what ! what ! my dear ! 

He puUed the string — what need to have come this 
way? said he. — But since we are, I will but ask a question 
— my dearest life, why this apprehension ? 

The coachman stopped: his servant, who, with one of 
hers was behind, alighted — Ask, said he, if I have any 
letters ? Who ; knows, my dearest creature, tuming to 
me, but we may aiready have one from the captain ? — 
We will pot ^0 out of the coach ! — ^fear nothing — ^why so 
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apprehensive ?— Oh ! these fine spirits !— cried the exe- 
crable insulter. 

Dreadfully did my heart then misgive me : I was ready 
to faint. Why this terror, my Kfe ? You shall not stir 
out of the coach — but one question, now the fellow has 
drove us this way. 

Your lady will faint, cried the exeerable Lady Betty, 
tuming to him. — My dearest niece ! (niece I will call you, 
taking my hand) we must alight, if you are so ill. — ^Let us 
alight — only for a glass of water and hartshorn — indeed 
we must alight. 

No, no, no — I am well— quite well — won't the man 
drive on? — I am well — quite well — indeed I am — ^man, 
drive on, putting my head out of the coach — ^man, drive 
on ! — though my voice was too low to be heard. 

The coach stopped at the door. How I trembled ! 

Dorcas came to the door, on its stopping. 

My dearest creature, said the vile man, gasping, as it 
were for breath, you shall not alight — ^any letters for me, 
Dorcas ? 

There are two, sir. And here is a gentleman, Mr. 
Belton, sir, waits for your honour ; and has done so above 
an hour. 

I'll just speak to him. Open the door — ^you shan't step 
out, my dear — ^a letter perhaps from the captain already ! 
You shan't step out, my dear. 

I sighed, as if my heart would burst. 

But we must step out, nephew : your lady will faint. 
Maid, a glass of hartshorn and water ! — My dear, you must 
step out. — ^You will faint, child — we must cut your laces. 
— (I believe my complexion was ali manner of colours by 
tums) — Indeed, you must step out, my dear. 

He knew, he said, I should be well, the moment the 
coach drove from the door. I should not alight. By his 
soul, I should not. 

Lord, lord, nephew, lord, lord, cousin, both women in a 
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breath, what ado you make about nothing ! You persuade 
your lady to be afraid of alighting. — See you not, that she 
is just fainting ? 

Indeed, madam, said the vile seducer, my dearest love 
must not be moved in this poxnt against her will. I beg 
it may not be insisted upon. 

Fiddle-faddle, fooKsh man — what a pother is bere ! I 
guess how it is : you are ashamed to let us see, what sort 
of people you camed your lady among — ^but do you go 
out, and speak to your friend, and take your letters. 

He stepped out ; but shut the coach-door after him, to 
oblige me. 

The coach may go on, madam, said I. 

The coach shall go on, my dear life, said he — ^but he 
gave not, nor intended to give, orders that it should. 

Let the coach go on ! said I- — Mr. Lovelace may come 
after us. 

Indeed, my dear, you are ill ! — Indeed you must alight 
— aUght but for one quarter of an hour — alight but to 
give orders yourself about your things. Whom can you 
be afraid of in my company, and my niece*s ? These 
people must have behaved shockingly to you ! Please 
the Lord, I'll inquire into it ! — I'll see what sort of people 
they are ! 

Immediately came the old creature to the door. À 
thousand pardons, dear madam, stepping to the coach-side, 
if we have any way oflfended you. — ^Be pleased, ladies (to 
the other two) to alight. 

Well, my dear, whispered the Lady Betty, I now find, 
that an hideous description of a person we never saw, is an 
advantage to them. I thought the woman was a monster — 
but, really, she seems tolerable. 

I was afraid I should have fallen into fits : but still, 
ref used to go out. — Man ! — Man ! — Man ! cried I, gaspingly, 
my head out of the coach and in, by tums, half a dozen 
times running, drive on ! — ^Let us go ! 
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My heart misgave me beyond the power of my own 
accounting for it ; for still I did not suspect these wonien. 
But tlie antipathy I had taken to tlie vile house, and to 
find myself so near it, when I expected no such matter, 
with the sight of the old creature, ali together, made me 
behave like a distracted person. 

The hartshom and water was brought. The pretended 
Lady Betty made me drink it. Heaven knows if there 
were anything else in it ! 

Besides, said she, whisperingly, I must see what sort of 
creatures the nieces are. Want of delicaey cannot be hid 
from me. You could not surely, my dear, have this aver- 
sion to re-enter a house, for a few minutes, in our company, 
in which you lodged and boarded several weeks, unless 
these women could be so presumptuously vile, as my 
nephew ought not to know. 

Out stepped the pretended lady; the servant, at her 
command, having opened the door. 

Dearest madam, said the other to me, let me follow you 
(for I was next the door). Fear nothing : I will not stir 
from your presence. 

Come, my dear, said the pretended lady : give me your 
hand ; holding out hers. Oblige me this once. 

I will bless your footsteps, said the old creature, if once 
more you honour my house with your presence. 

A crowd by this time was gathered about us ; but I was 
too much affected to mind that. 

Again the pretended Miss Montague urged me ; stand- 
ing up as ready to go out if I would give her room. Lord, 
my dear, said she, who can bear this crowd ? — What will 
people think? 

The pretended lady again pressed me, with both her 
hands held out — Only, my deaí, to give orders about your 
things. 

And thus pressed, ai\d gazed at (for then I looked about 
me) the women so richly dressed, people whispering ; in 
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an evil moment, out stepped I, trembling, forced to lean 
with both my hands (friglitened too much for ceremony) 
on the pretended Lady Betty*s arm-=-0 tttat I had dropped 
down dead upon tte guilty threshold ! 

We shall stay but a few minutes, my dear ! — ^but a few 
minutes ! said the same specious jilt — out of breath with 
her joy, as I have since thought, that they had thu« 
triumphed over the unhappy victim ! 

Come, Mrs. Sinclair, I think your name is, show us the 
way — foUowing her, and leading me. I am very thirsty. 
You have frightened me, my dear, with your strange fears. 
I mu st have tea made, if it can be done in a moment. We 
have farther to go, Mrs. Sinclair, and must retum to 
Hampstead this night. 

It shall be ready in a moment, cried the wretch. We 
have water boiling. 

Hasten, then. — Come, my dear, to me, as she led me 
through the passage to the fatal inner house — lean upon 
me — how you tremble ! — ^how you falter in your steps ! — 
dearest niece Lovelace (the old wretch being in hearing) 
why these hurries upon your spirits ? — Well be gone in a 
minute. 

And thus she led the poor sacrifico into the old wretch's 
too-well known parlour. 

Never was anybody so gentle, so meek, so low-voiced, as 
the odious woman ; drawling out, in a puling accent, ali 
the obliging things she could say : awed, I then thought, 
by the conscious dignity of a woman of quality ; glittering 
with jewels. 

The called-for tea was ready presently. 

There was no Mr. Belton, I believe : for the wret<;h 
went not to anybody, unless it were while we were parley- 
ing in the coach. No such person, however, appeared at 
the tea-table. 

I was made to drink two dishes, with milk, complaisantly 
^rged by the pretended ladies helping me each to one. I 
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was stupid to their hands ; and, when I took the tea, 
almost choked with vapours ; and could hardly swallow. 

I thought, transíently thought, that the tea, the last dish 
particularly, had an odd taste. They, on my palating it, 
observed, that the milk was London milk ; far short in 
goodness of what they were accustomed to from their own 
daiiies. 

I have no doubt that my own dishes, and perhaps 
my hartshorn, were prepared for me ; in which case it was 
more proper for their purpose, that they should help me, 
than that I should help myself. Ill before, I found myself 
still more and more disordered in my head ; a heavy torpid 
pain increasing fast upon me. But I imputed it to my 
terror. 

Nevertheless, at the pretended ladies' motion, I went up- 
stairs, attended by Dorcas; who affected to weep for joy, 
that once more she saw my blessed face, that was the vila 
creature*s word ; and immediately I set about taking out 
some of my clothes, ordering what should be put up, and 
what sent after me. 

While I was thus employed, up came the pretended 
Lady Betty, in a hurrying way. — My dear, you won*t be 
long before you are ready. My nephew is very busy in 
writing answers to his letters : so, TU just whip away and 
change my dress, and call upon you in an instant. 

madam ! — I am ready ! I am now ready ! — You must 
not leave me here. And down I sank, aflfrighted, into a 
chair. 

This instant, this instant, I will retum — ^before you can 
be ready — ^before you can have packed up your things. — 
We would not be late — ^the robbers we have heard of may 
be out. Dont let us be late. 

And away she hurried before I could say another word, 
Her pretended niece went with her, without taking notice 
to me of her going. 

1 had no suspicion yet, that these women were not 
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indeed the ladies they personated ; and I blamed myself 
for my weak fears. — It cannot be, thought I, that sucli 
ladies will abet treachery against a poor creature they are 
80 fond of. They must undoubtedly be the persons they 
appear to be. What foUy to doubt it ! The air, the dress, 
the dignity, of women of quality. How unworthy of them, 
and of my charity, concluded I, is this ungenerous shadow 
of suspicion. 

So, recovering my stupefied spirits, as well as they could 
be recovered (for I was heavier and heavier; and wondered 
to Dorcas, what ailed me ; rubbing my eyes, and taking 
some of her snuflf, pinch after pinch, to very little purpose) 
I pursued my employment : but when that was over, ali 
packed up that I designed to be packed up ; and I had 
nothing to do but to think; and found them tarry so long; 
I thought I should have gone distracted. I shut myself 
into the chamber that had been mine ; I kneeled, I 
prayed ; yet knew not what I prayed for : then ran out 
again : It was almost dark night, I said : where, where, 
was Mr. Lovelace ? 

He came to me, taking no notice at first of my conster- 
nation and wildness (what they had given me made me 
incoherent and wild). Ali goes well, said he, my dear ! — 
A line from Captain Tomlinson ! 

Ali indeed did go well for the villanous prqject of the 
most cruel and most villanous of men ! 

I demanded his aunt ! — I demanded his cousin ! — ^The 
evening, I said, was closing !— My head was very, very 
bad, I remember I said — and it grew worse and 
worse. — 

Terror, however, as yet kept up my spirits ; and I 
insisted upon his going himself to hasten them. 

He called his servant He raved at the sex for their 
delay: 'Twas well that business of consequence seldom 
depended upon such parading, unpunctual triflers ! 

Hls servant came. 
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He ordered him to fly to his cousin Leeson*s, and to let 
Lady Betty and his cousin know how uneasy we both were 
at their delay : adding, of his own accord, desire them, if 
they don't come instantly, to send their coach, and we will 
go without them. Tell them I wonder they*ll sei^ve me 
sol 

I thought this was considerately and fairly put. But 
now, indiflFerent as my head was, I had a little time to con- 
sider the man, and his behaviour. He terrified me with 
his lóoks, and with his violent emotions, as he gazed upon 
me. Evident joy-suppressed emotions; as I have sinee 
recoUected. His sentences short, and pronounced as if his 
breath were touched. Never saw I his abominable eyes 
look, as then they looked — ^triumph in them ! — ^fierce and 
wild ; and more disagreeable than the women^s at the vile 
house appeared to me when I first saw them : and at 
times, such a leering, mischief-boding cast ! — I would have 
given the world to have been a hundred miles from him. 
Yet his behaviour was decent — a decency, however, that 
I might have seen to be struggled for — ^for he snatched 
my hand two or three times, with a vehemence in his grasp 
that hurt me ; speaking words of tendemess through his 
shut teeth, as it seemed; and let it go with a beggar- 
voiced humble accent, like the vile woman's just before ; 
half-inward ; yet his words and nianner carrying the 
appearance of strong, and almost convulsed passion ! — O 
my dear ! What mischiefs was he not then meditating ! 

I complained once or twice of thirst. My mouth 
seemed parched. At the time, I supposed that it was my 
terror (gasping often as I did for breath) that parched up 
the roof of my mouth. I called for water : some table- 
beer was brought me : beer, I suppose, was a better 
vehicle (if I were not dosed enough before) for their 
potions. I told the maid, that she knew I seldom tasted 
malt-liquor : yet, suspecting nothing of this nature, being 
extremely thirsty, I drank it, as what came next : and 
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instantly, ^s it were, found myself much worse than before ; 
as if inebriated, I should fancy : I know not how. 

His servant was gone twice as Içtíg as he needed : and 
just before his retum, came one of the prétended Lady 
Betty's with a letter for Mr. Lovelace. 

He sent it up to me. I read it : and then it was that 
I thought myself a lost creature ; it being to put oflf her 
goÍDg to Hampsbead that night, on account of violent fits 
which Miss Montague was prétended to be seized with ; 
for then immediately came into my head his vile attempt 
npon me in this house ; the revenge that my flight might 
too probably inspire him with on that occasion, and becíause 
of the diflBculty I made to forgive him, and to be recon- 
ciled to him ; his very looks wild and dreadful to me ; and 
the women of the house such as I had more reason than 
ever, even from the prétended Lady Betty*s hint, to be 
afraid of : ali these crowding together in my apprehensive 
mind, I fell into a kind of phrensy. 

I have not remembrance how I was, for the time it 
lasted ; but I know, that in my first agitations, I pulled 
oflF my head-dress, and tore my ruffles in twenty tatters, 
^nd ran to find him out. 

When a little recovered, I insisted upon the hint he had 
given of their coach. But the messenger, he said, had told 
him, that it was sent to fetch a physician, lest his chariot 
should be put up, or not ready. 

I then insisted upon going directly tC Lady Betty*s 
lodgings. 

Mrs. Leeson's was now a crowded house, he said : and 
as my eamestness could be owing to nothing but groundless 
apprehension (and O what vows, what protestations of his 
honour, did he then make ! ) he hoped I would not add to 
their present concern. Charlotte, indeed, was used to fits, 
he said, upon any great surprises, whether of joy or grief ; 
and they would hold her for a week together, if not got off 
in a few hours. 
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You are an observer of eyes, my dear, said the villain ; 
perhaps in secret insult : saw you not in Miss Montague's 
now and then at Hampstead, something wildish ? I was 
afraid for her then. Silence and quiet only do her good. 
Your concem for her, and her love for you, will but aug- 
ment the poor girl^s disorder, if you should go. 

AU impatient with grief and apprehension, I still de- 
clared myself resolved not to stay in that house till moming. 
Ali I had in the world, my rings, my watch, my little 
money, for a coach ; or, if one were not to be got, I would 
go on foot to Hampstead that night, though I walked it 
by myself 

A coach was hereupon sent for, or pretended to be sent 
for. Any price, he said, he would give to oblige me. Iate 
as it was ; and he would attend me with ali his souL But 
no coach was to be got. 

Let me cut short the rest. I grew worse and worse in 
my head ; now stupid, now raving, now senseless. The 
vilest of vile women was brought to frighten me. Never 
was there so horrible a creature as she appeared to me at 
the time. 

I remember, I pleaded for mercy. I remember that I 
said I would be his — indeed I would be his — to obtain his 
mercy. But no mercy found I ! My strength, my intellects, 
failed me — and then such scenes followed — O my dear, 
such dreadful scenes ! — ^Fits upon fits (faintly indeed and 
imperfectly remembered) procuring me no compassion — 
but death was withheld from me. That would have been 
too great a mercy ! 

Thus was I tricked and deluded back by blacker hearts 
of my own sex, than I thought there were in the world ; 
who appeared to me to be persons of honour : and, when 
in his power, thus barbarously was I treated by this 
villanous man ! 

I was so senseless, that I dare not aver, that the horrid 
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creatures of the house were personally aiding and abetting. 
But some visionary remembrances I have of female figures, 
flitting, as I may say, before my sight ; the wretched 
woman^s particularly. But as these confused ideas might 
be owing to the terror I had conceived of the worse than 
masculine violence she had been pennitted to assume to 
me, for expressing my abhorrence of her house ; and as 
what I suffered from his barbarity wants not that aggrava- 
tion ; I will say no more ona subject so shocking as this 
must ever be to my remembrance. 

I never saw the personating wretches afterwards, He 
persisted to the last (dreadfuUy invoking Heaven as a 
witness to the truth of his assertion) that they were really 
and truly the ladies they pretended to be ; declaring, that 
they could not take leave of me, when they left the town, 
because of the state of senselessness and phrensy I was in. 
For their intoxicating, or rather stupefying, potions had 
almost deleterious effects upon my intellects, as I have 
hinted ; insomuch that, for several days together, I was 
under a strange delirium ; now moping, now dozing, now 
weeping, now raving, now scribbling, tearing what I 
scribbled as fast as I wrote it : most miserable when now 
and then a ray of reason brought confusedly to my remem- 
brance what I had suflfered. 

Thjt lady next gives an account, 
Ofher recovery frora her delirium cmd sleepy diaorder: 
Of her attempt to get away in his absence : 
Of the conversations that folUnved, at his retum, between 

them : 
Of the guilty figure he made : 
Of her resolution not to have him : 
Of her several efforts to escape : 
Of her treaty with Dorcas, to assist her m it : 
Of Dorcas' s dropping the promissory note, undovhtedly, 

as she says, on purpose to betray her : 
Of her triumph over ali the creatures of the house. 
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asseTíMed to terrify lur ; and perhaps to cofomí 

fresh outrages upon her: 
t 0/ hiê aeiting out for M. Hall : 

Of his repeated letters to induce her to meei Mm, ai &e 

altar, on her uneled anniveraai^ : 
í Of her determined ailence to them ali : 

Of lier second escape, effected, aa ahe saya^ conírary to her 

own expectation : that attempt being cU first hut thc 

iiitended prelude to a more promising one, whiA 

she had foi^med in lier mind : 
And of other particulars; which being to be/ov/ndin 

Mr, Lovelacea letters preceding, and the letter of his 

friend Belford, are omitted, She then proceeds : 
The very hour that I found myself in a place of safety, 
I took pen to write to you. When I began, I designed 
only to write six or eight lines, to enquire after your health: 
for, having heard nothing from you, I feared indeed, that you 
had been, and still were, too ill to write. But no sooner 
did my pen begin to blot the paper, but my sad heart 
hurried it into length. The apprehensions I had lain 
ij f under, that I should not be able to get away ; the fatigue 

I had in eflfecting my escape : the diflSculty of procxiring a 
lodging for myself; having disliked the people of two 
houses, and those of a third disliking me ; for you must 
think I made a frightened appearance — these, together 
with the recollection of what I had suflfered from him, and 
my further apprehensions of my insecurity, and my de- 
solate circumstances, had so disordered me, that I remember 
I rambled strangely in that letter. 

In short, I thought it, on re-perusal, a half distracted 
one : but I then despaired (were I to begin again) of 
writing better : so I let it go : and can have no excuse 
for directing it as I did, if the cause of the incoherence in 
it will not fumish me with a very pitiable one. 

And now, honoured ,madam, and my dearest Miss Howe, 
whQ. are to sit in judgment upon my case, permit me to 
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lay down my pen with one request, which, with the greatest 
eamestness, I make to you both ; and that is, that you 
will neither of you open your lips in relation to the potio^s 
and the violences I have hinted at. Not that I am solici- 
tous, that my disgrace shonld be hidden from the worid, 
or that it should not be generally known, that the man 
has proved a villain to me : for this, it seems, everybody 
but myself expected from his character. But suppose, as 
his actions by me are really of a capital nature, it were 
insisted upon, that I should appear to prosecute him and 
his accomplices in a court of justice, how do you think I 
could bear that ? 

But since my character, before the capital enormity, 
was lost in the eye of the world ; and that from the very 
hour I left my father's house ; and since ali my own hopes 
of worldly happiness are entirely orer ; let me slide 
quietly into my grave; and let it not be remembered, 
except by one friendly tear, and no more, dropped from 
your gentle eye, mine own dear Anna Howe, on the happy 
day that shall shut up ali my sorrows, that there was such 
a creature as 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

Saturdaijy July 8. 




MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Sunday, July 9. 

AY heaven signalise its vengeance, in the face of 
ali the world, upon the most abandpned . and 
profligate of men ! — and in its own time, I 
doubt not but it will. — ^And we must look to a world 
beyond this for the reward of your sufiferings ! 

The letter you sent me inclosed as mine, of the 7th of 
June, is a villanous forgery. The hand, indeed, is asto- 
nishingly like mine ; and the cover, I see, is actually my 
cover : but yet the letter is not so exactly imitated, but 
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that (had you had any suspicions about his vileness at the 
time) you, who so well know my hand, might harc 
detected it 

In short, this vile forged letter, thoug^h a long one, 
contaios but a few extracts from mine. Mine was a very 
long ona He has omitted everything, I see, in it, thal 
conld have shown you what a detestable house the hoose 
íb ; and given you suspicions of the vile Tomlinson. — ^You 
will see this, and how he has tumed Miss Lardner's infor- 
mation, and my advices to you (execrable villain !) to his 
own horrid ends, by the rough draught of the genuine 
letter, which I shall inclose. 

Apprehensive for both our safeties from the villany of 
such a daring and profligate contriver, \ must call upon 
you, my dear, to resolve upon taking legal vengeance d 
the infernal wretch. And this not only for our own sakes, 
but for the sakes of innocents who otherwise may yet be 
deluded and outraged by him, 

She then gives the paHiculara of the report made by the 
young fellow whom she sent to Hampstead with her 
letter ; and who supposed he lidd delivered it into 
her own hand ; and then proceeds : 



j I am astonished, that the vile wretch, who conld know 

nothing of the time my messenger (whose honesty I can 
vouch for) would come, could have a creature ready to 
personate you ! Strange, that the man should happen to 
arrive just as you were gone to church (as I find was the 

'.'• fact, on comparing what he says with your hint that you 

were at church twice that day) when he might have got 
to Mrs. Moore's two hours before ! — But had you told me, 
my dear, that the villain had found you out, and was about 
you ! — you should have done that — yet I blameyou upon 
a judgment founded on the event only ! 

I inclose not only the rough draught of my long letter 
mentioned above ; but the heads of that which the young 
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fellow thought he delivered into your own hands at Hamp- 
stead. And when you have perused them, I will leave 
you to judge, how much reason I had to be surprised, that 
you wrote me not an answer to either of those letters ; one 
of which you owned you had received (though it proved to 
be his forged one) ; the other delivered into your own 
hands, as I was assured ; and both of them of so much 
concem to your honour ; and still how much more sur- 
prised I must be, when I received a letter from Mrs. 
Townsend, dated June 15, from Hampstead, importing, — 
That Mr. Lovelace, who had been with you several days, 
had, on the Monday before, brought Lady Betty and his 
cousin, richly dressed, and in a coach-and-four, to visit 
you : who, with your own consent, had carried you to 
town with them — to your former lodgings; where you 
still were : That the Hampstead women believed you to 
be married; and reflected upon me as a fomenter of 
differences between man and wife : That he himself was 
at Hampstead the day before : viz., Wednesday the 14th ; 
and boasted of his happiness with you : That he declared 
that you were entirely reconciled to your former lodgings : 
— And that, finally, the women at Hampstead told Mrs. 
Townsend, that he had very handsomely discharged 
theirs. 

I own to you, my dear, that I was so much surprised 
and disgusted at these appearances against a conduct till 
then unexceptionable, that I was resolved to make myself 
as easy as I could, and wait till you should think fit to 
write to me. But I could rein in my impatience but 
for a few days ; and on the 20th of June I wrote a sharp 
letter to you ; which I find you did not receive. 

What a fatality, my dear, has appeared in your case, 
from the very beginning till this hour ! Had my mother 
permitted 

But can I blame her ; when you have a father and 
mother living, who have so much to answer for?— So 
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much ! — as no father and mother, considering the diild 
they have driven, persecuted, exposed, renounced— erer 
had to answer for ! 

£ut again I must execrate the abandoned villain— Yet, 
as I said before, ali words are poor, and beneath the 
occasion. 

But, for the future, if you approve of it, I will send mj 
letters bj the usual hand (Collins^s) to be left at the 
Saracen 8 Head on Snow Hill : Whither you may send 
yours (as we both used to do, to Wil8on's) except sudi as 
we shall think fit to transmit by the post : which I am 
afraid, after my next, must be directed to Mr. TTínlfTnAn, 
as before : Since my mother is for fixing a conditi<m to 
our correspondence, which, I doubt, you will not com}% 
with, though I wish you would. This condition I shall 
acquaint you with by-and-bye. 

Meantime, begging excuse for ali the harsh things ii 
my last, of which your sweet meekness and superioi 
greatness of soul have now made me most beartily 
ashamed, I beseech you, my dearest creature, to believe 
me to be, 

Your truly sympathising and 
imalterable Friend, 

Anna Howe. 




MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Tuesday, July 11. 

ORGIVE you, my deaxl — Most cordiaUy do I for- 
give you — Will you forgive me for some sharp 
things I wrote in retum to yours of the 6th P 
You could not have loved me, as you do, nor hàd the 
concem you have always shown for my honour,' if you 
had not been utterly displeased with me, on the appear- 
ance which my conduct wore to you when you wrote that 
letter. I most heartily thank you, iny best and onljilore, 
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for the oppòi-tunity you gave me of clearing it up ; and for 
being generously ready to acquit me of intentional blamé^, 
the moment you had read my melaôcholy narrative. 

I am far from thinking myself out of the reach of thiis 
man's further violence. But what can I do-? Whither 
can I fly ? — Perhaps my bad state of health (which must 
grow worse, as recollection of the past evils, and reflections 
upon them, grow heavier and heavier upon ráe) may be 
my protection. Once, indeed, I thought of goitíg abroad ; 
and had I the prospect of many years before me, I would 
go.— But, my dear, the blow is given. — Nor have you 
reasoUi now, circumstanced as I am, to be concerhed that 
it is. What a heart must I have, if it be not brokeiiíií^ 
And indeed, my dear friend, I do so earíiestly wish- for the 
last closing scene, and with' so much comfort find myéeíf 
in a declining way, that I even sometimes ungíatefully 
regret that naturally heálthy constitution, which uised to 
double upon me ali my enjoyments. 

O my dear ! what would I givé to obtairi a revocatioá 
of my father*s malediction ! A reconciliation is not to be 
hoped for. You, who never loved my fathér,* may think 
my solicitude on this head a weakness : But the motive 
for it, sunk as my spirits at times are, is not always 
weak. 

Adieu, my dearest friend ! — May you be happy ! — ^And 
then your Clarissa cannot be wholly miserable ! 



MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Wednesday Night, July 12. 

WKITE, my deai^èst creattité, I cannót 'but write, 
to expresé ihy concern òn your dejetítion. Let 
me beseech yòú, my chanhing excellôôce, let me 
beseech you, not to give way toit 

Comfort yourself, on the cotitrary, In thé tHutnphs of a 
virtue unsullied ; a will wholly faultleôs. Whb could have 
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asaerribled to terri/y her ; and perhaps to com/mit 

freah outrages upon her : 
Of hÍ8 settÍTig out for M, Hall : 
Of hÍ8 repeated letters to induce her to meet him aí the 

altar, on her undea anniversary : 
Of her determined aílence to them ali : 
Of her eecond escape, effected, as, she says, contrary to her 

own eaypectation : that attempt being at first hut the 

intended prelude to a more promismg one, which 

she had formed in her mirui : 
And of other particulars; which being to befoundin 

Mr. Lovelace'8 letters preceding, and the letter of his 

friend Belford, are omitted, , She then proceeds : 
The very hour that I found myself in a place of safety, 
I took pen to write to you. When I began, I designed 
only to write six or eight lines, to enquire after your health : 
for, having heard nothing from you, I feared indeed, that you 
had been, and still were, too ill to write. But no sooner 
did my pen begin to blot the paper, but my sad heart 
hurried it into length. The apprehensions I had lain 
under, that I should not be able to get away ; the fatigue 
I hàd in eflfecting my escape : the difficulty of procuring a 
lodging for myself; having disliked the people of two 
houses, and those of a third disliking me ; for you must 
think I made a frightened appearance — ^these, together 
with the recollection of what I had suflfered from him, and 
my further apprehensions of my insecurity, and my de- 
solate circumstances, had so disordered me, that I remember 
I rambled strangely in that letter. 

In short, I thought it, on re-perusal, a half distracted 
one : but I then despaired (were I to begin again) of 
writing better : so I let it go : and can have no excuse 
for directing it as I did, if the jcau«e of the incoherçnce in 
it will not fumish me with a very pitiable one. 

And now, honoured .madam^and my dearest Miss Howe, 
wbp.are to sit in judgçaejait upon-my case, permit me to 
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Jay down my pen with one request, which, with the greatest 
eamestness, I make to you both ; and that is, that you 
will neither of you open your lips in relation to the potio^s 
and the violences I have hinted at. Not that I am solici- 
tous, that my disgrace shonld be hidden from the worid, 
or that it should not be generally known, that the man 
has proved a viUain to me : for this, it seems, everybody 
but myself expected from his character. But suppose, as 
his actions by me are really of a capital nature, it were 
insisted upon, that I. should appear to prosecute him and 
his accomplices in a court of justice, how do you think I 
could bear that ? 

But since my character, before the capital enormity, 
was lost in the eye of the world ; and that from the very 
hour I Içft my father's house ; and since ali my own hopes 
of worldly happiness are entirely orer ; let me slide 
quietly into my grave; and let it not be remembered, 
except by one friendly tear, and no more, dropped from 
your gentle eye, mine own dear Anna Howe, on the happy 
day that shall shut up ali my sorrows, that there was such 
a creature as 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

Saturday, July 8. 




MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Sundayf July 9. 

AY heaven signalise its vengeance, in the face of 
ali the world, upon the most abandoned and 
profligate of men 1 — and in its own time, I 
doubt not but it will. — ^And we must look to a world 
beyond this for the reward of your sufiferings ! 

The letter yon sent me inclosed as mine, of the 7th of 
June, is a villanous forgery. The hand, indeed, is asto- 
nishingly like mine ; and the cover, I see, is actually my 
cover : but yet the letter is not so exactly imitated, but 
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that (had you had any suspicions about his vileness at the 
time) you, who so well know my hand^ might have 
detected it. 

In short, this vile forged letter, though a long one, 
contains but a few extracts from mine. Mine was a veiy 
long one. He has omitted everything, I see, in it, that 
could have shown you what a detestable house the house 
íb ; and given you suspicions of the vile Tomlinson. — ^You 
will see this, and how he has turned Miss Lardner's Infor- 
mation, and my advices to you (execrable villain !) to his 
own horrid ends, by the rough draught of the genuine 
letter, which I shall inclose. 

Apprehensive for both our safeties from the villany of 
such a daring and profligate contriver, I must eall upon 
you, my dear, to resolve upon taking legal vengeance of 
the infernal wretch. And this not only for our own sakeSy 
but for the sakes of innocents who otherwise may yet be 
deluded and outraged by him. 

She then givea the particulars of the report made by the 
young fellow whomahe sent to Hampstead witii her 
letter ; and who supposed he Juxd delivered it into 
her own hand; and then proceeds : 

I am astonished, that the vile wretch, who could know 
nothing of the time my messenger (whose honesty I can 
vouch for) would come, could have a creature ready to 
personate you ! Strange, that the man should happen to 
arrive just as you were gone to church (as I find was the 
fact, on comparing what he says with your hint that you 
were at church twice that day) when he might have got 
to Mrs. Moore's two hours before ! — But had you told me, 
my dear, that the villain had found you out, and was about 
you ! — you should have done that — yet I blame.you upon 
a judgment founded on the event only ! 

I inclose not only the rough draught of my long letter 
mentioned ahoye^gÊÊÊÊÊÊÊÊàB of that which the young 
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fellow thought he delivered into your own hands at Hamp- 
stead. And when you have penised them, I will leave 
you to judge, how much reason I had to be surprised, that 
you wrote me not an answer to either of those letters ; one 
of which you owned you had received (though it proved to 
be his forged one) ; the other delivered into your own 
hands, as I was assured ; and both of them of so much 
concem to your honour ; and still how much more sur- 
prised I must be, when I received a letter from Mrs. 
Townsend, dated June 15, from Hampstead, importing, — 
That Mr. Lovelace, wh o had been with you several days, 
had, on the Monday before, brought Lady Betty and his 
cousin, richly dressed, and in a coach-and-four, to visit 
you : who, with your own consent, had carried you to 
town with them — to your former lodgings; where you 
still were : That the Hampstead women believed you to 
be married; and reflected upon me as a fomenter of 
differences between man and wife : That he himself was 
at Hampstead the day before : viz., Wednesday the 14th ; 
and boasted of his happiness with you : That he declared 
that you were entirely reconciled to your former lodgings : 
— And that, finally, the women at Hampstead told Mrs. 
Townsend, that he had very handsomely discharged 
theirs. 

I own to you, my dear, that I was so much surprised 
and disgusted at these appearances against a conduct till 
then unexceptionable, that I was resolved to make myself 
as easy as I could, and wait till you should think fit to 
write to me. But I could rein in my impatience but 
for a few days ; and on the 20th of June I wrote a sharp 
letter to you ; which I find you did not receive. 

What a fatality, my dear, has appeared in your case, 
from the very beginning till this hour ! Had my mother 
permitted 

But can I blame her ; when you have a father and 
mother living, who have so much to answer for?— So 
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much ! — as no father and mother, considering the chíld 
they have driven, persecuted, exposed, renounced — ever 
had to answer for ! 

But again I must execrate the abandoned villain — ^Yet, 
as I said before, ali words are poor, and beneath the 
occasion. 

But, for the future, if you approve of it, I will send my 
letters by the usual hand (Collins's) to be left at the 
Saracen^s Head on Snow Hill : Whither you may send 
yours (as we both used to do, to Wilson's) except such as 
we shall think fit to transmit by the post : which I am 
afraid, after my next, must be directed to Mr. Hickman, 
as before : Since my mother is for fixing a condition to 
our correspondence, which, I doubt, you will not comply 
with, though I wish you would. This condition I shall 
acquaint you with by-and-bye. 

Meantime, begging excuse for ali the harsh things in 
my last, of which your sweet meekness and superior 
greatness of soul have now made me most heartily 
ashamed, I beseech you, my dearest creature, to believe 
me to be, 

Your truly syrapathising and 
unalterable Friend, 

Anna Howe. 




MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Tuesday, Jvly 11. 

ORGIVE you, my deari — Most cordially do Ifor- 
give you — Will you forgive me for some sharp 
things I wrote in retum to yours of the 6th P 
You could not have loved me, as you do, nor haid the 
concem you have always shown for my honour, if you 
had not been utterly displeased with me, on the appeiu^ 
ance which my conduct wore to you when you wrote that 
letter. I most heartily thank you, iny best and only love» 
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for the oppòi-tunity you gave me of clearing it up ; and for 
being generously ready to acquit me of intentional blattí)^, 
the moment you had read my melaôcholy narrative. 

I am far from thinking miyself out of the reach of thií 
man's further violence. But what can I do- ? Whither 
can I fly ? — Perhaps my bad state of health (which muôt 
grow worse, as recoUection of the past evils, and reflectionfl 
upon them, grow heavier and heavier upon nie) may be 
ray protection. Once, indeed, I thought of goifíg abroad] 
and had I the prospect of many years before me, I would 
go.—^Biit, my dear, the blow is given. — Nor have you 
reasoiii now, circumstanced as I am, to be conceríied that 
it is. What a heart must I have, if it be not broke»i<^ 
And indeed, my dear fiiend, I do so earíiestly wishfor the 
last closing scene, and with' so much comfort find myéetf 
in a declining way, that I even sometimes ungíatefully 
regret that naturally heàlthy constitutioíi, which uJsed tò 
double upon me ali my enjoyments* 

O my dear ! what would I givè to obtàin a revocatioá 
of my father^s malediction ! A reconciliation is not to be 
hoped for. You, who never loved my fathéry máy think 
my solicitude on this head a weakness : But the níotive 
for it, sunk as my spirits at times are, is not always 
weak. 

Adieu, my dearest friend ! — May you be happy ! — ^And 
then your Clarissa cannot be wholly miserable ! 



MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Wednesday Nightf July 12. 

WRITE, my dèai*èst creatiiré, I cannót but write, 
to expresá ihy concern on your dejection. Let 
me beseech yòú, my ehanhing excéllence, let me 
beseech you, not to gíve way to it. 

Comfort yourself, óíi the cotitrary, in the tHutnphs of a 
virtue unsullied ; a^will wholly faultless. Whb could have 
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withstood the trials that you have surmounted % — ^Yoiir 
cousin Morden will soon come. He will see justice done 
you, I make no doubt, as well with regard to what con- 
cems yoxir person as your estate. And many happy days 
may you yet see ; and much good may you still do, if 
you will not heighten unavoidable accidents into g^uilty 
despondency. 

My mother, at my eamest importunity, has just given 
me leave to write, and to receive your lettei-s — but fastened 
this condition upon the concession, that yours must be 
under cover to Mr. Hickman (this with a view, I suppose» 
to give him consideration with me) ; and upon this further 
condition, that she is to see ali we write. — " When girls are 
set upon a point," she told one, who told me again, " it is 
better for a mother, if possible, to make herself of their 
party, than to oppose them ; since there will be then hopes 
that she will still hold the reins in her own hands." 

Pray let me know what the people are with whom you 
lodge? — Shall I send Mrs. Townsend to direct you to 
lodgings either more safe or more convenient for you ? 

Be pleased to write to me by Rogers ; who will wait on 
you for your answer, at your own time. 

Adieu, my dearest creature. Comfort yourself, as you 
would in the like unhappy circumstances comfort 

Your own Anna Howe. 



MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Thuriday^ July 13. 

OUR messenger has now indeed seen me. I talked 
with him on the cheat put upon him at Hamp- 
stead : and am sorry to have reason to say, that 
had not the poor young man been very simple, and very 
self-suflScient, he had not been so grossly deluded. 

I think I cannot be more private, than where I am. 
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I liope I am safe. Ali the risk I run, is in goirig out, 
and returning from morning prayers ; which I have two 
or three times ventured to do; once at Lincoln^s Inn 
chapei, at eleven ; once at St. Dunstan^s, Fleet Street, at 
seven in the morning, in a chair both times ; and twice 
at six in the morning, at the neighbouring church in 
Covent Garden. The wicked wretches I have escaped 
from, will not I hope come to church to look for me; 
especially at so early prayers ; and I have fixed upon the 
privatest pew in the latter church to hide myself in ; and 
perhaps I may lay out a little matter in an ordinary 
gown, by way of disguise ; my face half hid by my mob. 
— I am very careless, my dear, of my appearance now. 
Neat and clean, takes up the whole of my attention. 

The man's name at whose house I lodge, is Smith — a 
glove maker, as well as seller. His wife is the shop- 
keeper. A dealer also in stockings, ribbons, snuflf, and 
perfumes. A matron-like woman, plain-hearted, and pru- 
dent. The husband an honest, industrious man. And 
they live in good understanding with each other : a proof 
with me, that their hearts are right ; for where a married 
couple live together upon ill terms, it is a sign, I think, 
that each knows something amiss of the other, either with 
regard to temper or morais, which if the world knew as 
well as themselves,.it woTild perhaps as little like them, 
as such people like each other. Happy the marriage, 
where neither man nor wife has any wilful or premeditated 
evil in their general conduct to reproach the other with ! 
— For even persons who have bad hearts will have a vene- 
ration for those who have good ones. 

Two neat rooms, with plain, but clean fumiture, on the 
first floor, are mine ; one they call the dining-room. 

There is, up another pair of stairs, a very worthy widow 
lodger, Mrs. Lovick by name ; who, although of low fortunes, 
is much respected, as Mrs. Smith assures me, by people of 
condition of her acquaintance, for her piety, prudence. 
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and understanding. With her I propose to be wel 
aoquainted. 

At present, my head is much disordered. J have not 
indeed enjoyed it with any degree of cleamess, since: the 
yiolence done to that, and to my heart too, by tha wicked 
arts of the abandoned creatures I was cast among. 

Ali I will at present add, are my thanks to your motber 
for her indulgence to us. Due compliments to Mr. Hick- 
man ; and my request, that you will believe me to be, to 
my last hour, and beyond it, if possible, my beloved friend,, 
and my dearer self (for what is now my self X) 

Yonr obliged and aflfectionate 

Clarissa Harlowel. 




MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Thursday Night, July 13. 

OLLINS sets not out to-morrow. Some domestic 
occafiion hinders him. Rogers is but now re— 
tumed from you, and cannot well be spared. 
Mr. Hickman is gone upon an afifair of my mother\ and 
has taken both his servants with him, to do credit to bis. 
employer : so I am forced to venture this by the post, . 
directed by your assumed name. 

I am to acquaint you, that I have been favoured with a 
yisit from Miss Montague and her sister, in Lord M.'s, 
chariot-and-six. My lord's gentleman rode here yesterday, , 
with a request that I would receive a visit from the two 
young ladies, on a very particular occasion ; the greater 
favour, if it might be the next day. 

As I had so little personal knowledge of either, I doubted 
not but.it must be in relation to the interests of my dear 
friend ; and so consulting my mother, I sent them an in- 
vitation to favour me (because of the distance) with their- 
company at dinner ; which they kindly accepted. 

I hope, my dear, since things have beea so very bad^ 
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that their errand to me will be as agreeable to you, as 
anything that can now bappen. They carne in the name 
of Lord M. and Lady Sarah and Lady Betty bis two sisters, 
to desire my interest to engage you to putyourself into 
tbe protection of Lady Betty; wbo will not part witb 
you till sbe sees ali tbe justice done you tbat now can 
be done. 

Lady Sarab bad not stirred out for, a twelvemontb be- 
fore; never since sbe lost ber agreeable daugbter wbom 
you and I saw at Mrs. Benson's : but was induced to take 
tbis joumey by Lady Betty, purely to procure you repara- 
tion, if possible. And tbeir joint strengtb, united witb 
Lord M/s, bas so far succeeded, tbat tbe wretcb bas bound 
himself to tbem, and to tbese young ladies, in tbe solemn- 
est jnanner, to wed you in tbeir presence, if tbey can pre- 
vail upon you to give bim your band. 

Tbis consolation you may take to yourself, tbat ali tbis 
bonourable family bave a due (tbat is, the bighest) sense 
of your merit, and greatly admire you. The borrid crea- 
ture bas not spared himself in doing justice to your virtue ; 
and the young ladies gave us sucb an account of bis con- 
fessions, and self-condemnation, tbat my mother was quite 
chaimed witb you ; and we ali four shed tears of joy, tbat 
there is one of our sex (I, tbat tbat one is my dearest 
friend) wbo bas done so much bonour to it, as to deserve 
tbe exalted praises given you by a wretcb so self-con- 
ceited; tbough pity for tbe excellent creature mixed witb 
our joy. 

He promises by tbem to make tbe best of busbands 
and my Lord, and Lady Sarab, and Lady Betty, are ali 
tbree to be guarantees that be will be so. Noble settlô- 
ments, noble presents, tbey talked of : they say they left 
Lord M. and bis two sisters talking of notbing else but of 
those presents and settlements, bow most to do you bonour, 
the greater ip proportion for tbe indignities you bave 
sufifered. 
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aasemhled to terrify her ; aTid perhaps to commit 

fresh outragea upon her : 
Of hÍ8 aetting out for M, Hall : 
Of his repeated letters to induce her to meet him at tke 

dlíar, on her UTidea anniversary : 
Of her deterrriined sUence to thjsm ali : 
Of her eecond escapie, effected, as, she says, contra')^ to her 

own eocpectation : that attempt being at first hut the 

intended prelude to a more promising one, whick 

she hadformed in her mind : 
And of other particulars; which being to befound in 

Mr. Lovelaoe'8 letters preceding, and the letter of his 

friend Belford, are omitted. , She then proceeds : 
The yery hour that I found myself in a place of safety, 
I took pen to write to you. When I began, I designed 
only to write six or eight lines, to enquire after your health : 
for, having heard nothing fi-om you, I feared indeed, that you 
had been, and still were, too ill to write. But no sooner 
did my pen begin to blot the paper, but my sad heart 
hurried it into length. The apprehensions I had lain 
ui;ider, that I should not be able to get away ; the fatigue 
I hãd iu.efifecting my escape : the difficulty of procuring a 
lodging for myself; having disliked the people of two 
houses, and those of a third disliking me ; for you must 
think I made a frightened appearance — ^these, together 
with the recollection of what I had suffered from him, and 
jny further apprehensions of my insecurity, and my de- 
solate circumstances, had so disordered me, that I remember 
I rambled strangely in that letter. 

In short, I thought it, on re-perusal, a half distracted 
one : but I then despaired (were I to begin again) of 
writing better : so I let it go : and can have no excuse 
for directing it as I did, if the cause of the incoherence in 
it will not fumish me with a very pitiable one. 

And now, honoured ,madam, and my dearest Miss Howe, 
whQ. are to sit in judgment upon my case, permit me to 
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Jay down my pen with one request, which, with the greatest 
eamestness, I make to you both ; and that is, that you 
will neither of you open your lips in relation to the potio^s 
and the violences I have hinted at. Not that I am solici- 
tous, that my disgrace should be hidden from the world, 
or that it should not be generally known, that the man 
has proved a villain to me : for this, it seems, everybody 
but myself expected from his character. = But suppose, as 
his actions by me are really of a capital nature, it were 
insisted upon, that I. should appear to prosecute him and 
his accomplices in a court of justice, how do you think I 
could bear that ? 

But since my character, before the capital enormity, 
was lost in the eye of the world ; and that from the very 
hour I Içfb my father's house ; and since ali my own hopes 
of worldly happiness are entirely oyer ; let me sUde 
quietly into my grave; and let it not be remembered, 
except by one friendly tear, and no more, dropped from 
yourgentle eye, mine own dear Anna Howe, onthe happy 
day that shall shut up ali my sorrows, that there was such 
a creature as 

Claeissa Haiu:.owe. 

Saturday^ July 8. 




MISS HOWE TO MISS CLAEISSA HARLOWE. 

Sunday, July 9. 

AY heaven signalise its vengeance, in the face of 
ali the world, upon the most abandoned and 
. profligate of men 1 — and in its own time, I 
doubt not but it will. — ^And we must look to a world 
beyond this for: the. reward of your sufferings ! 

The letter yoii sent me inclosed as mine, of the 7th of 
June, is a villanous forgery. The hand, indeed, is asto- 
nishingly lijce mine ; and the cover, I see, is actually my 
cover : but yet the letter is not so exactly imitated, but 
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that (had you had any suspicions about his vileness at the 
time) you, who so well know my hand, might have 
detected it. 

In short, this vile forged letter, though a long one, 
contains but a few extracts from mine. Mine was a very 
long one. He has omitted everything, I see, in it, that 
conld have shown you what a detestable house the house 
is ; and given you suspicions of the vile Tomlinson. — ^You 
will see this, and how he has tumed Miss Lardner's infor- 
mation, and my advices to you (execrable villain !) to his 
own horrid ends, by the rough draught of the genuine 
letter, which I shall inclose. 

Apprehensive for both our safeties from the villany of 
such a daring and profligate contriver, \ must call upon 
you, my dear, to resolve upon taking legal vengeance of 
the infernal wretch. And this not only for our own sakes» 
but for the sakes of innocents who otherwise may yet be 
deluded and outraged by him, 

She then gives the particulars of the report made by the 
young fellow whom she sent to Hampstead with her 
letter ; and who supposed he had delivered it into 
her own hand ; and then proceeds : 

I am astonished, that the vile wretch, who could know 
nothing of the time my messenger (whose honesty I can 
vou eh for) would come, could have a creature ready to 
personate you ! Strange, that the man should happen to 
arrive just as you were gone to church (as I find was the 
fact, on comparing what he says with your hint that you 
were at church twice that day) when he might have got 
to Mrs. Moore's two hours before ! — But had you told me, 
my dear, that the villain had found you out, and was about 
you ! — you should have done that — yet I blameyou upon 
a judgment founded on the event only ! 

I mclose not only the rough draught of my long letter 
mentioned above ; but the heads of that which the young 
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fellow thought he delivered into your own hands at Hamp- 
stead. And when you have perused them, I will leave 
you to judge, how much reason I had to be surprised, that 
you wrote me not an answer to either of those letters ; one 
of which you owned you had received (though it proved to 
be his forged one) ; the other delivered into your own 
hands, as I was assured ; and both of them of so much 
concem to your honour ; and still how much more sur- 
prised I must be, when I received a letter from Mrs. 
Townsend, dated June 15, from Hampstead, importing, — 
That Mr. Lovelace, who had been with you several days, 
had, on the Monday before, brought Lady Betty and his 
cousin, richly dressed, and in a coach-and-four, to visit 
you : who, with your own consent, had carried you to 
town with them — to your former lodgings; where you 
still were : That the Hampstead women believed you to 
be married ; and reflected upon me as a fomenter of 
diflFerences between man and wife : That he himself was 
at Hampstead the day before : viz., Wednesday the 14th ; 
and boasted of his happiness with you : That he declared 
that you were entirely reconciled to your former lodgings : 
— And that, finally, the women at Hampstead told Mrs. 
Townsend, that he had very handsomely discharged 
theirs. 

I own to you, my dear, that I was so much surprised 
and disgusted at these appearances against a conduct till 
then unexceptionable, that I was resolved to make myself 
as easy as I could, and wait till you should think fit to 
write to me. But I could rein in my impatience but 
for a few days ; and on the 20th of June I wrote a sharp 
letter to you ; which I find you did not receive. 

What a fatality, my dear, has appeared in your case, 
from the very beginning till this hour 1 Had my mother 
permitted 

But can I blame her ; when you have a father and 
mother living, who have so much to answer for?— So 
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mach ! — as no father and moflher, vxaâàíísráxg the 
thejr haye dríven, peisecuted, expoeed, icn om iced — e^er 
had to answer for ! 

Bat again I must ezecrate the abandooed villam — ^Yet, 
as I said before, ali words are poor, and beneatfa the 
occaman« 

But, for the future, if you approye of it, I will send my 
letteni bj the usual hand (Collin8's) to be left at the 
Saracen'8 Head on Snow Hill: Whhher yon may send 
yourg (as we both used to do, to Wilson's) except sudi as 
we shall think fit to transmit by the post : whkji I am 
afraid, after my next, must be directed to Mr. Hickman, 
as before : Since my mother is for fixing a oondition to 
our correspondence, which, I doubt, you will not comj^ 
with, though I wish you woulA This condition I shall 
acquaint you with by-and-bye. 

Meantime, begging excuse for ali the harsh things in 
my last, of which your sweet meekness and saperior 
greatness of soul have now made me most heartily 
ashamed, I beseech you, my dearest creature, to believe 
me to be, 

Your truly sympathising and 
unalterable Friend, 

Anna Howe. 




MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Tuesdayf JtUy 11. 

ORGIVE you, my deajrl — Most cordiaUy do I for- 
give you — Will you forgive me for some sharp 
things I wrote in retum to yours of the 5th f 
You could not have loved me, as you do, nor had the 
concem you have always shown for my honour,' if you 
had not been utterly displeased with me, on the appear- 
ance which my conduct wore to you when you wrote that 
letter. I most heartily thank you^ iny best and only >loYe» 
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for the oppòilunity you gave me of clearing it up ; and f(>r 
beííig generously ready to acquit me of intentionál blaiií©', 
the moment you had read my melaôcholy narrative. 

I am far from thinking miyself out of the reach of thii 
man's fiirther violence. But what can I do ? Whither 
can I fly ?^Perhaps my bad state of health (which muôt 
grow worse, as recoUection of the past evils, and reflectiona 
upon them, grow heavier and heavier upon me) may be 
my protection. Once, indeed, I thought of goitíg abroad -, 
and had I the prospect of many years before me, I would 
go.—^But, my dear, the blow is given. — Nor have you 
reasoiii now, circumstanced as I am, to be conoeriíed that 
it is. What a heart must I have^ if it be not brokeal^^-**- 
And indeed, my dear fiiend, I do so earííestly wishfor the 
last closing scene, and with' so much comfort find myérff 
in a declining way, that I even sometimes ungratefully 
regret that naturaily heàlthy constitútion, which uised tò 
double upon me ali my enjoyments. 

O my dear ! what would I givè to obtairi a revocatioá 
of my father^s malediction ! A reconciliation is not to be 
hoped for. You, who never loved my fathéry may think 
my solicitude on this head a weakness : But the níotive 
for it, sunk as my spirits at times are, is not always 
weak. 

Adieu, my dearest friend ! — May you be happy ! — ^And 
then your Clarissa cannot be wholly miserable ! 



MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Wednesday NigJUj July 12. 

WEITE, my àèarésf creaturé, I cannótbut write, 

to exprôsá ihy concern on your dejection. Let 

me beseech yòú, my charming excèllènce, let me 

beseech you, not to give way to it. 

Comfort youifself, on the cotitrary, in the triutnphs of a 

virtue unsullied ; a wiil wholly faultlesa Whb could have 
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withstood the tríals that you have surmounted ? — ^Your 
cousin Morden will soon come. He will see justice done 
you, I make no doubt, as well with regard to what con- 
cems your person as your estale. And many happj days 
may you yet see ; and much good may you still do, if 
you will not heighten unavoidable accidents into gxulty 
despondency. 

My mother, at my eamest importunity, has just given 
me leave to write, and to receive your letters — but fastened 
this condition upon the concession, that yours must be 
under cover to Mr. Hickman (this with a view, I suppose, 
to give him consideration with me) ; and upon this further 
condition, that she is to see ali we write. — " When girls are 
set upon a point," she told one, who told me again, " it is 
better for a mother, if possible, to make herself of their 
party, than to oppose them ; sínce there will be then hopes 
that she will still hold the reins in her own hands." 

Pray let me know what the people are with whom you 
lodge? — Shall I send Mrs. Townsend to direct you to 
lodgings either more safe or more convenient for you ? 

Be pleased to write to me by Kogers ; who will wait on 
you for your answer, at your own time. 

Adieu, my dearest creature. Comfort yourself, as you 
would in the like unhappy circumstances comfoi-t 

Your own Anna Howe. 



MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Thurtâjay^ July 18. 

OUR messenger has now indeed seen me. I talked 
with him on the cheat put upon him at Hamp- 
stead : and am sorry to have reason to say, that 
had not the poor young man been very simple, and very 
self-suflScient, he had not been so grossly deluded. 

I think I cannot be more private, than where I am. 
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I hope I am safe. Ali the risk I run, is in going out, 
and returning from morning prayers ; which I have two 
or three times ventured to do; once at Lincoln's Inn 
chapei, at eleven ; once at St. Dunstan's, Fleet Street, at 
seven in the morning, in a chair both times ; and twice 
at six in the morning, at the neighbouring church in 
Covent Garden. The wicked wretches I have escaped 
from, will not I hope come to church to look for me; 
especially at so early prayers ; and I have fixed upon the 
pri vates t pew in the latter church to hide myself in ; and 
perhaps I may lay out a Httle matter in an ordínary 
gown, by way of disguise ; my face half hid by my mob. 
— I am very careless, my dear, of my appearance now. 
Neat and clean, takes up the whole of my attention. 

The man's name at whose house I lodge, is Smith — a 
glove maker, as well as seller. His wife is the shop- 
keeper. A dealer also in stockings, ribbons, snuflF, and 
perfumes. A matron-like woman, plain-hearted, and pru- 
dent. The husband an honest, industrious man. And 
they live in good understanding with each other : a proof 
with me, that their hearts are right ; for where a married 
couple live together upon ill terms, it is a sign, I think, 
that each knows something amiss of the other, either with 
regard to temper or morais, which if the world knew as 
well as themselves, it would perhaps as little like them, 
as such people like each other. Happy the marriage, 
where neither man nor wife has any wilful or premeditated 
evil in their general conduct to reproach the other with ! 
— For even persons who have bad hearts will have a vene- 
ration for those who have good ones. 

Two neat rooms, with plain, but clean fumiture, on the 
first floor, are mine ; one they call the dining-room. 

There is, up another pair of stairs, a very woi-thy widow 
lodger, Mrs. Lovick by name ; who, although of low fortunes, 
is much respected, as Mrs. Smith assures me, by people of 
condition of her acquaintance, for her piety, prudence, 
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and understanding. With her I propose to be well 
aoquainted. 

At present, my head is much disordered. I have not 
indeed enjoyed it with any degree of cleamess, since the 
violence done to that, and to my heart too, by tha wicked 
arts of the abandoned creatures I was cast among. 

Ali I will at present add, are my thanks to your mother 
for her indulgence to us. Due compliments to Mr. Hick-^ 
man ; and my request, that you will believe me to be, ta 
my last hour, and beyond it, if possible, my beloved friend^ 
and my dearer self (for what is now my self ?) 

Your obliged and aflfectionate 

Clarissa Hahlowel. 




MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Thursday Nighi, Jujy 13. 

OLLINS sets not out to-morrow. Some domestic* 
occasion hinders him. Rogers is but now re— 
tumed from you, and cannot well be spared. 
Mr. Hickman is gone upon an aflfair of my mother'8, and 
has taken both his servants with him, to do credit to bis. 
employer : so I am forced to venture this by the post,. 
directed by your assumed name. 

I am to acquaint you, that I have been favoured with a 
yisit from Miss Montague and her sister, in Lord M/s, 
chariot-and-six. My lord's gentleman rode here yesterday, . 
with a request that I would receive a visit from the two 
young ladies, on a very particular occasion ; the greater 
favour, if it might be the next day. 
. As I had so little personal knowledge of either, I doubted 
not but.it must be in relation to the interests of my dear 
friend ; and so consulting my mother, I sent them an in- 
vitation to favour me (because of the distance).with their- 
company at dinner ; which they kindly accepted. 

I hope, my dear, since things have been so very bad,. 
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that their errand to me will be as agreeable to you, as 
anything that can now happen. They carne in the name 
of Lord M. and Lady Sarah and Lady Betty his two sisters, 
to desire my interest to engage you to put yourself into 
the protection of Lady Betty ; who will not part with 
you till she sees ali the justice done you that now can 
be done. 

Lady Sarah had not stirred out for. a twelvemonth be- 
fore; never since she lost her agreeable daughter whom 
you and I saw at Mrs. Benson's : but was induced to take 
this joumey by Lady Betty, purely to procure you repara- 
tion, if possible. And their joint strength, united with 
Lord M/s, has so far succeeded, that the wretch has bound 
himself to them, and to these young ladies, in the solemn- 
est manner, to wed you in their presence, if they can pre- 
vail upon you to give him your hand. 

This consolation you may take to yourself, that ali this 
honourable family have a due (that is, the highest) sense 
of your merit, and greatly admire you: The horrid crea- 
ture has not spared himself in doing justice to your virtue ; 
and the young ladies gave us such an account of his con- 
fessions, and self-condemnation, that my mother was quite 
chaimed with you ; and we ali four shed tears of joy, that 
there is one of our sex (I, that that one is my dearest 
friend) who has done so much honour to it, as to deserve 
the exalted praises given you by a wretch so self-con- 
ceited; though pity for the excellent creature mixed with 
our joy. 

He promises by them to make the best of husbands 
and my Lord, and Lady Sarah, and Lady Betty, are ali 
three to be guarantees that he will be so. Noble settlô- 
ments, noble presents, they talked of : they say they left 
Lord M. and his two sisters talking of nothing else but of 
those presents and settlements, how most to do you honour, 
the greater iji proportion for the indignities you have 
sufifered. 
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assembled to terrify her ; and perhaps to corrvmit 

freah outrages upon her : 
. Of hÍ8 aetting out for M, Hall : 
Of his repeated letters to induce her to meet him at the 

atíar, on her uTiòlea anniversary : 
. Of her determvned sUence to them ali : 
Of her second escape, effected, as, she says, contrary to her 

own eoopectation : that attempt being at first but the 

intended prelyde to a more promisi/ng one, which 

she hadformed in her mirhd : 
And of other particulars; which being to befoundin 

Mr, Lovelace's letters, preceding, and the letter of his 

friend Belford, are omitted... She then proceeds : 
The yery hour that I found my^elf in a place of safety, 
I took pen to write to you. When I began, I designed 
only to write six or eight lines, to enquire after your health : 
for, having heard nothing from you, I feared indeed, that you 
had been, and still were, too ill to write. But no sooner 
did my pen begin to blot the paper, but my sad heart 
hurried it into length. The apprehensions I had lain 
ui:ider, that I should not be able to get away ; the fatigue 
I hád in.effecting my escape : the difficulty of procuring a 
lodging for myself ; having disliked the people of two 
houses, and those of a third disliking me ; for you must 
think I made a frightened appearance — these, together 
with the recollectíon of what I had sufifered from him, and 
my further apprehensions of my insecurity, and my de- 
solate circumstances, had so disordered me, that I remember 
I rambled strangely in that letter. 

In short, I thought it, on re-perusal, a half distracted 
one : but I then despaired (were I to begin again) of 
writing better : so I let it go : and can have no excuse 
for directing it as I did, if the jcause of the incoherçnce in 
it will not fumish me with a very pitiable one. 

And now, honoured ,madam, and my dearest Miss Howe, 
FjtiQ.are to sit in judgment upon-.my case, permit me to 
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Jay down my pen with one request, which, with the greatest 
eamestness, I make to you both ; and that is, that you 
will neither of you open your lips in relation to the potiox^s 
and the violences I have hinted at. Not that I am solici- 
tous, that my disgrace shonld be hidden from the worid, 
or that it should not be generally known, that the man 
has proved a villain to me : for this, it seems, everybody 
but myself expected from his character. But suppose, as 
his actions by me are really of a capital nature, it were 
infiisted upon, that I should appear to prosecute him and 
his accomplices in a court of justice, how do you think I 
could bear that ? 

But since my character, before the capital enormity, 
was lost in the eye of the world ; and that from the very 
hour I lefb my father*s house ; and since ali my own hopes 
of worldly happiness are entirely orer ; let me slide 
quietly into my grave; and let it not be remembered, 
except by one friendly tear, and no more, dropped from 
your gentle eye, mine own dear Anna Howe, on the happy 
day that shall shut up ali my sorrows, that there was such 
a creature as 

Clarissa Harlowe. 

Saturday, July 8. 




MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Sunday, July 9. 

AY heaven signalise its vengeance, in the face of 
ali the world, upon the most abandoned and 
profligate of men ! — and in its own time, I 
doubt not but it will. — And we must look to a world 
beyond this for the reward of your suflferings ! 

The letter you sent me inclosed as mine, of the 7th of 
June, is a villanous forgery. The hand, indeed, is asto- 
nishingly like mine ; and the cover, I see, is actually my 
cover : but yet the letter is not so exactly imitated, but 
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that (had you had any suspicions about his vileness at the 
time) you, who so well know my hand, might have 
datected it. 

In short, this vile forged letter, though a long one, 
contains but a few extracts from mine. Mine was a very 
long one. He has omitted everything, I see, in it, that 
could have shown you what a detestable house the house 
is ; and given you suspicions of the vile Tomlinson. — ^You 
will see this, and how he has turned Miss Lardner's infor- 
mation, and my advices to you (execrable villain !) to his 
own horrid ends, by the rough draught of the genuine 
letter, which I shall inclose. 

Apprehensive for both our safeties from the villany of 
such a daring and profligate contriver, \ must call upon 
you, my dear, to resolve upon taking legal vengeance of 
the infernal wretch. And this not only for our own sakes, 
but for the sakes of innocents who otherwise may yet be 
deluded and outraged by him. 

She ihen gives the particulara of the report made by the 
young fellow whom she sent to Hampatead with her 
letter ; and who supposed he had delivered it into 
her own hand ; and then proceeds : 

I am astonished, that the vile wretch, who could know 
nothing of the time my messenger (whose honesty I can 
vouch for) would come, could have a creature ready to 
personate you ! Strange, that the man should happen to 
arrive just as you were gone to church (as I lind was the 
fact, on comparing what he says with your hint that you 
were at church twice that day) when he might have got 
to Mrs. Moore's two hours before ! — But had you told me, 
my dear, that the villain had found you out, and was about 
you ! — you should have done that — yet I blameyou upon 
a judgment founded on the event only ! 

I inclose not only the rough draught of my long letter 
mentioned above ; but the heads of that which the young 
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fellow thought he delivered into your own hands at Hamp- 
stead. And when you have perused them, I will leave 
you to judge, how much reason I had to be surprised, that 
you wrote me not an answer to either of those letters ; one 
of which you owned you had received (though it proved to 
be hÍ8 forged one) ; the other delivered into your own 
hands, as I was assured ; and both of them of so much 
concem to your honour ; and still how much more sur- 
prised I must be, when I received a letter from Mrs. 
Townsend, dated June 15, from Hampstead, importing, — 
That Mr. Lovelace, who had been with you several days, 
had, on the Monday before, brought Lady Betty and his 
cousin, richly dressed, and in a coach-and-four, to visit 
you : who, with your own consent, had carried you to 
town with them — to your former lodgings; where you 
still were : That the Hampstead women believed you to 
be married; and reflected upon me as a fomenter of 
diflferences between man and wife : That he himself was 
at Hampstead the day before : viz., Wednesday the 14th ; 
and boasted of his happiness with you : That he declared 
that you were entirely reconciled to your former lodgings : 
— And that, finally, the women at Hampstead told Mrs. 
Townsend, that he had very handsomely discharged 
theirs. 

I own to you, my dear, that I was so much surprised 
and disgusted at these appearances against a conduct till 
then unexceptionable, that I was resolved to make myself 
as easy as I could, and wait till you should think fit to 
write to me. But I could rein in my impatience but 
for a few days ; and on the 20th of June I wrote a sharp 
letter to you ; which I find you did not receive. 

What a fatality, my dear, has appeared in your case, 
from the very beginning till this hour ! Had my mother 
permitted 

But can I blame her ; when you have a father and 
mother living, who have so much to answer for?--So 

VOl^ II. X 
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much ! — as no father and mother, considering the chil< 
they have driven, persecuted, exposed, renounced — eve 
liad to answer for ! 

But again I must execrate the abandoned yiUain — ^Yet 
as I said before, ali words are poor, and beneath thi 
occasíon. 

But, for the future, if you approve of it, I will send inji 
letters by the usual hand (Collins's) to be leffc at the 
Saracen'8 Head on Snow Hill : Whither you may send 
yours (as we both used to do, to Wilson^e) except such as 
we shall think fit to transmit by the post : which I am 
afraid, after my next, must be directed to Mr. Hickman, 
as before : Since my mother is for fixing a conditioii to 
our correspondence, which, I doubt, you will not comply 
with, though I wish you wouli This condition I shall 
acquaint you with by-and-bye. 

Meantime, begging excuse for ali the harsh things iíi 
my last, of which your sweet meekness and superioi 
greatness of soul have now made me most heartily 
ashamed, I beseech you, my dearest creature, to believe 
me to be, 

Your truly sympathising and 
unalterable Friend, 

Anna Howe. 




MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Tuesdayf JtUy 11. 

ORGIVE you, my dearl — Most cordiaUy do I for- 
give you — Will you forgive me for some sharp 
things I wrote in retum to yours of the 5thP 
You could not have loved me, as you do, nor had the 
concem you have always shown for my honour,' if you 
had not been utterly displeased with me, on the appeeJ>- 
ance which my conduct wore to you when you wrote that 
letter. I most heartily thank you^ tny best and only love» 
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for the oppòilunity you gave me of elearing it up ; and f(>r 
being generousiy ready to acquit me of intentionál blattíi^, 
the moment you had read my melaôcholy narrative. 

I am far from thinking myself out of the reach of thife 
man's further violence. But what can I do^ ? Whither 
can I fly ?^Perhaps my bad state of health (which muôt 
grow worse, as recoUection of the past evils, and reflection* 
upon them, grow heavier and heavier upon nie) may be 
my protection. Once, indeed, I thought of goitíg abroad^, 
and had I the prospect of many years before me, I would 
go.— ^But, my dear, the blow is given. — Nor have you 
reasoii, now, circumstanced as I am, to be oonceríied that 
it is. What a heart must I have, if it be not brokeaí^^ 
And indeed, my dear fiiend, I do so earnestly wishfor the 
lást closing scene, and with' so much comfort find myèeíf 
in a declining way, that I even sometimes ungratefully 
regret that naturaily heãlthy constitution, which ' uised tò 
double upon me ali my enjoyments. 

O my dear ! what would I givè to obtairi a revocatioá 
of my father^s malediction ! A reconciliation is not to be 
hoped for. You, who never loved my fathèr,» may think 
my solicitude on this head a weakness : But the motive 
for it, sunk as my spirits at times are, is not always 
weak. 

Adieu, my dearest friend ! — May you be happy ! — ^And 
then your Clarissa cannot be wholly miserable ! 



MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Wednesday Night, July 12. 

WEITE, my dèarèst crèaturé, I cannót but write, 

to expresé ihy concern on your dejection. Let 

mé beseech yòú, my ehanhing excéllènce, let me 

beseech yóu, not to give way to it. 

Comfort yourself, on the cotitrary, in thé triutnphs of a 

virtue unsuUied ; a wiil wholly faultless. Whb could have 
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withstood the tríals that you have surmounted ? — ^Your 
cousin Morden will soon come. He will see justice done 
you, I make no doubt, as well with regard to what con- 
cems your person as your estate. And many happj days 
may you yet see ; and much good may you still do, if 
you will not heighten unavoidable accidents into gxdlty 
despondency. 

My mother, at my eamest importunity, has just given 
me leave to write, and to receive your letters — but fastened 
this condition upon the concession, that yours must be 
under cover to Mr. Hickman (this with a view, I suppose, 
to give him consideration with me) ; and upon this further 
condition, that she is to see ali we write. — " When girls are 
set upon a point/' she told one, who told me again, " it is 
better for a mother, if possible, to make herself of their 
party, than to oppose them ; since there will be then hopes 
that she will still hold the reins in her own hands." 

Pray let me know what the people are with whom you 
lodge? — Shall I send Mrs. Townsend to direct you to 
lodgings either more safe or more convenient for you ? 

Be pleased to write to me by Kogers ; who will wait on 
you for your answer, at your own time. 

Adieu, my dearest creature. Comfort yourself, as you 
would in the like unhappy circumstances comfoi-t 

Your own Anna Howe. 



MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Thur^dny^ July 18. 

OUR messenger has now indeed seen me. I talked 
with him on the cheat put upon him at Hamp- 
stead : and am sorry to have reason to say, that 
had not the poor young man been very simple, and very 
self-sufficient, he had not been so grossly deluded. 

I think I cannot be more private, than where I am. 
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I hope I am safe. Ali the risk I run, is in going out, 
and returning from moming prayers ; which I have two 
or three times ventured to do; once at Lincoln^s Inn 
chapei, at eleven ; once at St. Dunstan's, Fleet Street, at 
seven in the morning, in a chair both times ; and twice 
at six in the morning, at the neighbouring church in 
Covent Garden. The wicked wretches I have escaped 
from, will not I hope come to church to look for me; 
especially at so early prayers ; and I have fixed upon the 
privatest pew in the latter chui'ch to hide myself in ; and 
perhaps I may lay out a little matter in an ordinary 
gown, by way of disguise ; my face half hid by my mob. 
— I am very careless, my dear, of my appearance now. 
Neat and clean, takes up the whole of my attention. 

The man's name at whose house I lodge, is Smith — a 
glove maker, as well as seller. His wife is the shop- 
keeper. A dealer also in stockings, ribbons, snufif, and 
perfumes. A matron-like woman, plain-hearted, and pru- 
dent. The husband an honest, industrious man. And 
they live in good imderstanding with each other : a proof 
with me, that their hearts are right ; for where a married 
couple live together upon ill terms, it is a sign, I think, 
that each knows something amiss of the other, either with 
regard to temper or morais, which if the world knew as 
well as themselves, it would perhaps as little like them, 
as such people like each other. Happy the marriage, 
where neither man nor wife has any wilful or premeditated 
evil in their general conduct to reproach the other with ! 
— For even persons who have bad hearts will have a vene- 
ration for those who have good ones. 

Two neat rooms, with plain, but clean fumiture, on the 
first floor, are mine ; one they call the dining-room. 

There is, up another pair of stairs, a very worthy widow 
lodger, Mrs. Lovick by name ; who, although of low fortunes, 
is much respected, as Mrs. Smith assures me, by people of 
condition of her acquaintance, for her piety, prudence, 
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and understanding. With her I propose to be well 
aoquainted. 

At present, my head is much disordered. I have not 
indeed enjoyed it with any degree of cleamess, since. the 
violence done to that, and to my heart too, by tha wicked 
arts of the abandoned creatures I was cast among. 

Ali I will at present add, are my thanks to your mother 
for her indulgence to us. Due compliments to Mr. Hick-- 
man ; and my request, that you will believe me to be, to 
my last hour, and beyond it, if possible, my beloved friend„ 
and my dearer self (for what is now my self ?) 

Your obliged and afifectionate 

Clarissa Harlowe.. 




MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

Thursday Night, July 13. 

OLLINS sets not out to-morrow. Some domestic- 
occasion hinders him. Rogers is but now re- 
tumed from you, and cannot well be spared. 
Mr. Hickman is gone upon an aflfair of my mother'8, and 
has taken both his servants with him, to do credit to bis. 
employer : so I am forced to venture this by the post, . 
directed by your assumed name. 

I am to acquaint you, that I have been favoured with a 
yisit from Miss Montague and her sister, in Lord M/s, 
chariot-and-six. My lord's gentleman rode here yesterday, . 
with a request that I would receive a visit from the two 
young ladies, on a very particular occasion ; the greater 
favour, if it might be the next day. 
. As I had so little personal knowledge of either, I doubted 
not but.it must be in relation to the interests of my dear 
friend ; and so consulting my mother, I sent them an in- 
vitation to favour me (because of the distance).with their- 
company at dinner ; which they kindly accepted. 

I hope, my dear, since things have been so very bad,^ 
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that their errand to me will be as agreeable to you, as 
anything that can now bappen. They eame in the name 
of Lord M. and Lady Sarah and Lady Betty bis two sistexs, 
to desire my interest to engage you to put yonrself into 
tbe protection of Lady Betty ; wbo will not part witb 
you till sbe sees ali tbe justice done you tbat now can 
be done. 

Lady Sarab bad not stirred out for. a twelvemontb be- 
fore; never since sbe lost ber agreeable daugbter wbom 
you and I saw at Mrs. Benson's : but was induced to take 
tbis joumey by Lady Betty, purely to procure you repara- 
tion, if possible. And tbeir joint strengtb, united witb 
Lord M/s, bas so far succeeded^ tbat tbe wretcb bas bound 
bimself to tbem, and to tbese young ladies, ín tbe solemn- 
est jnanner, to wed you in tbeir presence, íf tbey can pre- 
vail upon you to give bim your band. 

Tbis consolation you may take to yourself, tbat ali tbis 
bonourable family bave a due (tbat is, the bighest) sense 
of your merit, and greatly admire you: The borrid crea- 
ture bas not spared bimself in doing justice to your virtue ; 
and tbe young ladies gave us sucb an account of bis con- 
fessions, and self-condemnation, tbat my motber was quite 
channed witb you ; and we ali four shed tears of joy, tbat 
there is one of our sex (I, that tbat one is my dearest 
friend) wbo bas done so mucb bonour to it, as to deserve 
tbe exalted praises given you by a wretcb so self-con- 
ceited; tbougb pity for tbe excellent creature mixed witb 
our joy. 

He promises by them to make tbe best of busbands 
and my Lord, and Lady Sarab, and Lady Betty, are ali 
tbree to be guarantees tbat be will be so. Noble settlô- 
ments, noble presents, tbey talked of : tbey say tbey left 
Lord M. and bis two sisters talking of notbing else but of 
tbose presents and settlements, bow most to do you bonour, 
the greater ip proportion for the . indignities you bave 
suffered. 
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I made a great many objections for you — ali, I believe, 
that you could have made yourself had you been present 
But I have no doubt to advise you, iny dear (and so does 
my mother), instantly to put yourself into Lady Bett/s 
protection, with a resolution to take the wretch for your 
husband. Ali bis future grandeur (he wants not pride) 
depends upon his sincerity to you ; and the young ladies 
vouch for the depth of his concem for the wrongs he has 
done you. 

Ali his apprehension is, in your readiness to communi- 
cate to every one, as he fears, the evils you have suffered ; 
which he thinks will expose you both. But had you not 
revealed them to Lady Betty, you had not had so warm a 
friend ; since it is owing to two letters you wrote to her, 
that ali this good, as I hope it will prove, was brought 
about. But I advise you to be more sparing in exposing 
what is past, whether you have thoughts of accepting him 
or not : for what, my dear, can that avail now, but to give 
a handle to vile wretches to triumph over your íriends ; 
since every one will not know how much to your honour 
your very sufferings have been ? 

Your melancholy letter brought by Rogers, with his 
account of your indiflferent health, coníirmed to him by the 
woman of the house, as well as by your looks, and by your 
faintness while you talked with him, would have given 
me inexpressible affliction, had I not been cheered by 
this agreeable visit from the young ladies. I hope you 
will be equally so on my imparting the subject of it to 
you. 

Indeed, my dear, you must not hesitate. You must 
oblige them. The alliance is splendid and honourable. Very 
few will know anything of his brutal baseness to you. Ali 
must end, in a little while, in a general reconciliation ; and 
you will be able to resume your course of doing the good 
to every deserving object which procured you blessings 
wherever you set your foot. 
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Adieu, my dearest friend. Be happy : and hundreds will 
then be happy of consequence. Inexpressibly so, I am 
sure, will then be 

Your ever-afifectionate 

Anna Howe. 

miss howe to miss clarissa harlowe. 

Sunday Night, July 16. 

Y DEAKEST FKIEND ,— Why would you per- 
mit a mind so much devoted to your service to 
SI labour under such an impatience as you must 
know it would labour under, for want of an answer to a 
letter of such consequence to you, and therefore to me, as 
was mine of Thursday night ? — Rogers told me on Thurs- 
day, you were so ill ; your letter sent by him was so melan- 
choly ! — ^Yet you must be ill indeed, if you could not write 
something to such a letter ; were it but a line, to say you 
would write as soon as you could. Sure you have ro- 
cei ved it. The master of our nearest post-oflSce will pawn 
his reputation that it went safe : I gave him particular 
charge of it. 

God send me good news of your health, of your ability 
to write ; and then I will chide you — indeed I will — as I 
never yet did chide you. 

I suppose your excuse will be, that the subject re- 
quired consideration — Lord 1 my dear, so it might : but 
you have so right a mind, and the matter in question 
is so obvious, that you could not want half an hour to 
determine — then you intended, probably, to wait Collins's 
call for your letter as on to-morrow ! — suppose — Miss ! 
— (indeed I am angry with you ! suppose) something 
were to happen, as it did on Friday, that he should not 
be able to go to town to-morrow ? — How, child, could 
you serve me so ! — I know not how to leave off scolding 
you! 

I have ordered him to go directly (without stopping at 
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the.SaraceD'8 Head Inn) to you at your lodgings. Matten 
are now in so good a way, that he safely may. 

Ever-faithful, ever-afifectíouate, 

Anna Howe, 




MISS HOWE TO MISS CHARLOTTE MONTAGUE. 

Tuesday Moming^ July 18. 

ADAM, — I take the liberty to write to you, by 
this special messenger. In the phrensy of my 
soul I write to you, to demand of you, and of 
any of your family who can tell, news of my beloved 
friend ; who, I doubt, has been spirited away by the base 
arts of one of the blackest — O help me to a name bad 
enough to call him by ! her piety is proof against self- 
nttempts. It must, it must be he, the only wretch, who 
could injure such an innocent ; and now— who know& 
what he has done with her 1 

If I have patience, I will give you the occasion of this 
distracted vehemence. 

I wrote to her the very moment you and your sister left 
me. But being unable to procure a special messenger, as 
I intended, was forced to send by the post. I urged her 
(you know I promised that I would : I urged her) with 
eamestness, to comply with the desires of ali your family. 
Having no answer, I wrote again on Sunday night ; and 
sent it by a particular hand, who travelled ali night \ 
\ chiding her for keeping a heart so impatient as mine in 

such cruel suspenso, upon a matter of so mach importance 
to her ; and thereforc to me. And very angry I was with 
her in my mind. 

But, judge my astonishment, my distraction, when last 
night, the messenger, retuming post-haste, brought me 
word, that she had not been heard of since Friday moming I 
and that a letter lay for her at her lodgings, which carne 
by the post ; and must be mine ! 
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She went out about six that moming ; only intending, 
as they believed, to go to moming prayers at Covent 
Garden Church, just by her lodgings, as she hád done divers 
times before — ^went on foot ! — ^left word she should be back 
in an hour — ^very poorly in health ! 

Lord, have mercy upon me ! what shall I do 1 — I was a 
distracted creature ali last night ! 

O madam ! yoii know not how I love her 1 — ^my own 
soul is not dearer to me, than my Clarissa Harlowe ! — ^nay, 
she is my soul — for I now have none — only a miserable 
one, however — ^for she was the joy, the stay, the prop of 
my life. Never woman loved woman as we love one 
another. It is impossible to tell you half her excellencíes. 
It was my glory and my pride, that I was capable of so 
feiTent a love of so pnre and matchless a creature — ^but 
now — who knows, whether the dear injured has not ali her 
woes, her undeserved woes, completed in death ; or is not 
reserved for a worse fate ! — this I leave to your inquiry — 
for — ^your — (shall I call the man — ^your X) relation I under- 
stand is still with you. 

Surely, my good ladies, you were well authorised in the 
proposals you made in presence of my mother ! surely he 
dare not abuse your confidence, and the confidence of your 
noble relations ! I make no apology for giving you this 
trouble, nor for desiring you to favour with a line by this 
messenger 

Your almost distracted 

Anna Howe. 



MR. LQVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

M. Hally Saturday Night, July 15. 

LL undone, undone, by Júpiter ! — Zounds, Jack^ 
what shall I do now 1 A curse upon ali my plots 
and contrivanoes 1 — But I have it — in the very 
heart and soul of me, I have it ! 
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Thou toldest me, that my punishments were but begin- 
ing — canst thou, O fatal prognosticator ! canst thou tell me, 
where they will end ? 

Thy assistance I bespeak. The moment thou receivest 
this, I bespeak thy assistance. This messenger rides for 
life and death — ^and I hope he*ll find you at your town 
lodgings ; if he meet not with you at Edgeware ; where, 
being Sunday, he will call first. 

This cursed, cursed woman, on Friday dispatched man 
and horse with the joyful news (as she thought it would be 
to me) in an exulting letter from Sally Martin, that she 
had found out my angel as on Wednesday last ; and on 
Friday moming, after she had been at prayers at Covent 
Garden Church — ^praying for my refonnation perhaps — got 
her arrested by two sheriff^s oflScers, as she was returning 
to her lodgings, who (villains !) put her into a chair they 
had in readiness, and carried her to one of the cursed 
fellows' houses. 
\ She has arrested her for £150 pretendedly due for 

í board and lodgings : a sum (besides the low villany of the 

) proceeding) which the dear soul could not possibly raise ; 

\ ali her clothes and effects, except what she had on and with 

her when she went awa}^ being at the old deviUs. 
'^ And here, for an aggravation, has the dear creature lain 

already two days ; for I must be gallanting my two aunts 
and my two cousins, and giving Lord M. an airing after bis 
lying-in — ^pox upon the whole family of us ! and retumed 
not till within this hour : and now retumed to my 
distraction, on receiving the cursed tidings, and the exult- 
ing letter. 

Hasten, hasten, dear Jack ; for the love of God, hasten 
to the injured charmer! My heart bleeds for her — she 
deserved not this ! I dare not stir. It will be thought 
done by my contrivance — and if I am absent from this 
place, that will confirm the suspicion. 

Damnation seize quick this accursed woman ! — ^yet she 
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thinks she has made no small merit with me. XJnhappy, 
thrice unhappy circumstance ! — at a time too, wlien better 
prospects were opening for the sweet creature ! 

Hasten to her ! — clear me of this cursed job. Most 
sincerely, by ali thafs sacred, I swearyou mayl — ^yet have I 
been such a villanous plotter, that the charming sufferer will 
hardly believe it ; although the proceeding be so dirtily low. 

Set her free the moment you see her : without condi- 
tioning, free ! — On yoiir knees, for me, beg her pardon : and 
assure her, that, wherever she goes, I will not molest her : 
no, nor come near her, without her leave : and be sure 
allow not any of the damned crew to go near her — only, 
let her permit you to receive her commands from time to 
time. You have always been her friend and advocate. 
What would I now give, had I permitted you to have been 
a successful one ! 

Let her have ali her clothes and effects sent her instantly, 
as a small proof of my sincerity. And force upon the dear 
creature, who must be moneyless, what sums you can get 
her to take. Let me know how she has been treated. If 
roughly, woe be to the guilty ! 

They had nothing to do, when they had found her, but to 
wait my orders how to proceed. 

A line ! a line ! a kingdom for a line ! with tolerable 
ne ws, the first moment thou canst write ! — This fellow waits 
to bring it. 



MISS CHARLOTTE MONTAGUE TO MISS HOWE. 

M, Hall, Tuesday afUmwon. 

EAR MISS HOWE,— Your letter has infinitely 
disturbed us ali. 

This wretched man has been half distracted 
ever since Saturday night. 

We knew not what ailed him, till your letter was 
brought. 
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Vile wretch, as he is, he is howevèr innôcéint of this 
new evil. 

Indeed he is, he must be ; as I shaJl mote â.t large 
íicquaint you. 

But will not now detain your messénger. 

Only to satisfy your just impátieíice, by télling yóu;'that 
the dear young lady is safe, and, We hòpe, wèll. 

A horrid mistake of his general orders has subjected 
her to the terror and disgrace of an arrest. 

Poor dear Miss Harlowe ! — ^her súfiferings have endéâred 
her to us, almost as much as her exbellencies cãn have 
endeared her to you. 

But she must be now quite at liberty. 

He has been a distracted man, ever since the news was 
brought him ; and we knew not what ailed him. 

But that I said before. 

My Lord M., my lady Sarah Sadleir, and my lady Bétty 
Lawrence, will ali write to you this Very aftemoon. 

And so will the wretch hiinself. 
: And send it by a servant of their own, not to detain 
yours. 

I know not what I write. 

But you shall have ali the partiôulars, just, and tnle, and 
fairj fronij 

Dear Madam, 

Your most faithful and obedient servant, 

Ch. Montague. 



MR. BELFORD TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Sunday Nigkt, July 16. 

HAT a cursed piece of work hast thou made of it, 
with the most excellent of women ! Thou mayst 
be in eamest, or in jest, as thou wilt ; but the 

poor lady will not be long either thy sport, or the sport of 

fortune! 
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I will give thee an accoúnt of a scene that wants but 
hei' affecting pen to represént it justly; and it wòuld 
"wring ali the black blood out of thy callous heart. 

Thou only, who art the author of her calamitíèâ, 
shouldst have attended her in her prison. I am uneqtid 
to such a task : nor know I âny other man but would. 

This last act, however unintended by thee, yet a confíé- 
quence of thy general ordérs, and too likely to be tbotlght 
agreeable to thee^ by those who know thy other vil- 
lanies by ber, has finished thy barbarous work. And I 
advise thee to trumpet forth everywhere, how much in 
eamest thou art to marry her, whether tme or not. 

Thou mayst safely do it. She will not live to put thee 
to the trial ; and it will a little palliate for thy enormoUs 
usage of her, and be a means to make mankind, whõ 
know not what I know of the matter, herd a little loilger 
with thee, and forbear to hunt thee to thy fellõw-savages 
in thé Libyan wilds and deserts. 

Your messenger found me at Edgeware, expecting tô 
dinner with me several friends, whom I had invited thirée 
days before. I sent apologies to them, as in a case òf 
life and death; and speeded to town to thè wickéd 
woman*s : for how knew I but shocking attempts tnight 
be made upon hei by the cursed wretches; perhapS by 
your connivance, in order to mortify her into your 
measures? 

Little knows the public what villanies are cónimitted 
by vile wretches, in these abominable houses, upôn iilno- 
cent creatures drawn m\xy their snarès. 

Finding the lady not there, I posted away to the 
officeif's> althòugh Sally told me, that she had been just 
come from thence ; and thát she had refused to see her, 
or (as she sent down word) anybody else ; being resolved 
to have the remainder of that Sunday tô herself, as it 
might, perhaps, be the last she should ever see. 

I had the same thing told me, when I got thither. 
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I sent up to let her know, that I carne with a commis- 
sion to set her at liberty. I was afraid of sending up the 
name of a man known to be your friend. She absolutely 
refused to see any man, however, for that day, cr to answer 
further to anything said from me. 

Having therefore informed myself of ali that tlie oflScer, 
and his wife, and servant, eould acquaint me with, as well 
in relation to the horrid arrest, as to her behaviour, and 
the women's to her ; and her ill state of health ; I went 
back to Sinclair*s, as I will still eall her, and heard the 
three women's story : from ali which, I am enabled to 
give you the foUowing shocking particulars : which may 
serve till I can see the unhappy lady herself to-morrow, 
if then I gain admittance to her. You will find, that I 
have been veiy minute in my inquiries. 

Your villain it was that set the poor lady, and had the 
impudence to appear, and abet the sheriô's oflScers in the 
cursed transaction. He thought, no doubt, that he was 
doing the most acceptable service to his blessed master. 
They had got a chair ; the head ready up, as soon as 
service was over. And as she carne out of the church, at 
the door fronting Bedford Street, the officers, stepping to 
her, whispered, that they had an action against her. 

She was terrified, trembled, and tumed pale. 

Action ! said she. What is that ? — I have committed 
no bad action ! — Lord bless me ! men, what mean you ? 

That you are our prisoner, madam. 

Prisoner, sirs ! — ^What — ^how — ^why — ^what have I done ? 

You must go with us. Be pleased, madam, to step into 
this chair. 

With you ! — with men ! Must go with men ! I am not 
used to go with strange men ! — Indeed you must excuse 
me! 

We can't excuse you : we are sheriff\s officers. We 
have a writ against you. You must go with us, and you 
shall know at whose suit. 
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Suit ! said the charming innocent ; I don't know what 
you mean, Pray, men, don't lay hands upon me ; they 
offering to put her into the chair. I am not used to be 
thus treated- — I have done nothing to deserve it. 

She then spied thy villain— O thou wretch, said she, 
where is thy vile master ? — ^Ain I again to be his prisoner ? 
Help, good people ! 
A crowd had before begun to gather. 
My master is in the country, madam, many miles ofif. 
If you please to go with these men, they will treat you 
civilly. 

The people were most of them struek with compassion. 
A fine young creature ! — a thousand pities ! cried some. 
While some few threw out vile and shocking reflections 1 
But a gentleman interposed, and demanded to see the 
fellows' authority. 

They showed it. Is your name Clarissa Harlowe, 
madam ? said he. 

Yes, yes, indeed, ready to sink, my name was Clarissa 
Harlowe : — but it is now Wretchedness ! — ^Lord be mer- 
ciful to me ! what is to come next ? 

You must go with these men, madam, said the gentle- 
man : they have authority for what they do. 
He pitied her, and retired. 
Indeed you must, said one chairman. 
Indeed you must, said the other. 

Can nobody, joined in another gentleman, be applied to, 
who will see that so fine a creature is not ill used ? 

Thy villain answered, orders were given particularly for 
that. She had rich relations. She need but ask and 
have. She would only be carried to the officer's house, 
till matters could be made up. The people she had 
lodged with, loved her: but she had left her lodgings 
privately. 

O ! had she those tricks already ? cried one or two. 
She heard not this — but said — Well, if I must go, I 

VOL. ir. T 
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must — I cannot resist — ^but I will not be carried to the 
woman's ! — I will rather die at your feet, than be carried 
to the woman'a 

You won*t be carried there, madam, críed thy fellow. 

Only to my house, madam, said one of the officers. 

Where is that ? 

In High Holbom, madam. 

I know not where High Holbom is : but anywhere, 
except to the woman^s. — But am I to go with men only ? 

Looking about her, and seeing the three passages, to 
wit, that leading to Henrietta Street, that to King Street, 
and the fore-right one to Bedford Street, crowded, she 
started — Anywhere — ^anjrwhere, said she, but to the 
woman's ! And stepping into the chair, threw herself on 
the seat, in the utraost distress and confuaion — Carry me^ 
carry me out of sight — Cover me — cover me up — ^for ever 
— were her words. 

Thy villain drew the curtains : she had not power : and 
they went away with her through a vast crowd of people. 

Here I must rest. I can write no more at presente 
Only, Lovelace, remember, ali this was to a Clarissa! ! 1 . 

The unhappy lady fainted away. when she was .taken 
out of the chair at the oflBcer^s housCi 

Severa! people followed the chair to the very honse» 
which is in a wretched court. Sally was there; aad satís- 
fied some of the inquirers, that the young gentlew4»ttan 
would be exceedingly well used : andi they soon diapersed. 

Dorcas was also there ; but carne not in her sight^- 
Sally, as a favour, oflfered. to carry her to her foimer 
lodgings: but she declared, they. shouid carry hep-iihitherr' 
a corpse, if they did. 

Very gentle usage the women boast of.: so would ai 
vulture, could it speak, with the eutrails ofi its preyitip<mi 
its rapacious talons. Of this you'll judge, fronx whatrL 
have to recite. 

She asked, what was :m6aiub;il>y !.thia...ttsage>of-bef ? 
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People told me, said she, that I miist go with the men : — 
that they had aiithority to take me : so I submitted* 
But now, what is to be the end of this disgraceful vio- 
lence ? 

The end, said the vile Sally Martin, is, for honest people 
to come at their own. 

Bless me ! have I taken away anjrthing that belongs to 
those who have obtained this power over me ? — I have 
left very valuable things behind me ; but have taken 
nothing away that is not my own. 

And who do you think, Miss Harlowe ; for I under- 
stand, said the cursed creature, you are not married ; who 
do you think is to pay for your board and your lodgings ; 
such handsome lodgings ! for so long a time as you wer© 
at Mrs. Sinclair^s % 

Lord have mercy upon me ! Miss Martin (I think you 
are Miss Martin)! — ^And is this the cauae ofsuch a dis- 
graceful insult upon me in theopen streets ? 

And cause enough, Miss Harlowe (fond of gratifying 
her jealous revenge, by calling her Miss) — -one hundred 
and fifty guineas, or pounds, is no small sum to lose — and» 
by a young creature, who would have bilked h^r lodgings. 

You amaze me, Miss Martin ! — ^What language do you 
talk in ? — ^Bilk my lodgings ! — ^What is that ? 

She stood astonished, and silent for a few moments. 

But recovering herself, and tuming frora her to the 
ivindow, she wrung her hands (the cursed Sally showed 
me how !) ; and lifting them up — Now,. Lovelace ! now 
indeed do I think I ought to forgive tbee I — But who shall 
forgive Clarissa Harlowe V- O my sister ^-0 my brother ! 
— ^Tender mercies were your cruelties to this ! 

After a pause, her handkerchief drying up her falling 
tears, she tumed to Sally : now, have I nothing to do butr 
Acquiesce — only let me say, that if this aunt of yours, this 
Mrs. Sinclair^or this-.man,. this Mr. Lovelace, come near 
me ; or if I am canied to the horrid house (for that I 
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suppose is the design of this new outrage) ; God be mer- 

ciful to the poor Clarissa Haiiowe ! Look to the conse- 

quence ! Look, I charge you, to the consequence ! 

The vile wretch told her, it i/vas not designed to carry 
,' her anywhither against her will : but, if it were, they 
should take care not to be frighted again by a penknife. 

She cast up her eyes to heaven, and was silent — ^and 
went to the farthest comer of the room, and, sitting down, 
threw her handkerchief over her face. 

Sally asked her several questions; but not answering 
her, she told her she would wait upon her by-and-bye, when 
she had found her speech. 

She ordered the people to press her to eat and drink. 
She must be fasting — nothing but her prayers and teaxs, 
poor thing ! were the merciless deviVs words, as she owned 
to me. — Dost thínk I did not curse her 1 

She went away ; and, after her own dinner, retumed. 

The unhappy lady, by this deviFs account of her, then 
seemed either mortified into meekness, or to have made 
a resoiution not to be provoked by the insults of this 
cursed creature. 

Sally inquired, in her presence, whether she had eat or 
drank anything ; and being told by the woman, that she 
could not prevail upon her to taste a morsel, or drink a 
drop, she said, This is wrong, Miss Harlowe ! very wrong ! 
— ^Your religion, I think^ should teach you that starving 
yourself is self-murder. 

She answered not. 

The wretch owned, she was resolved to make her speak. 

She asked, if Mabell should attend her till itjwere seen 
what her friends would do for her, in discharge of the 
debt? Mabell, said she, has not yet eamed the clothes 
you were so good as to give her. 

Am I not worth an answer, Miss Harlowe % 

I would answer you (said the sweet sufiferer, without 
any emotion) if I knew how. 
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I have ordered pen, ink, and paper to be brought you, 
Miss Harlowe. There they are. I know you love writing. 
You may write to whom you please. Your friend Miss 
Howe will expect to hear from you. 

I have no friend, said she. I desei-ve none. 

Rowland, for that is the officer's name, told her she had 
friends enough to pay the debt, if she would write. 

She would trouble nobody ; she had no friends ; was ali 
they eould get from her, while Sally stayed : but yet 
spoken with a patience of spirit, as if she enjoyed her 
griefs. 

The insolent creature went away, ordering them in the 
lady's hearing to be very civil to her, and to let her want 
for nothing. Now had she, she owned, the triumph of her 
heart over this haughty beauty, who kept them ali at such 
distance in their own house 1 

What thinkest thou, Lovelace, of this ! — this wretch's 
triumph was over a Qarissa ! 

About six in the evening, Rowland's wife pressed her 
to drink tea. She said, she had rather have a glass of 
water ; for her tongue was ready to cleave to the roof of 
her mouth. 

The woman brought her a glass, and some bread and 
butter. She tried to taste the latter; but could not 
swallow it : but eagerly drank the water ; lifting up her 
eyes in thankfulness for that ! ! ! • 

The divine Clarissa, Lovelace — reduced to rejoice for a 
cup of cold water ! — ^By whom reduced ! 

About nine o'clock she asked, if anybody were to be her 
bedfellow ? 

Their maid, if she pleased ; or, as she was so weak and 
ill, the girl should sit up with her, if she chose she should. 

She chose to be alone both night and day, she said. 
But might she not be trusted with the keys of the room 
where she was to lie down ; for she should not put ofif her 
clothes ! 
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That, they told her, couM not be. 

She was afraid not, she said. — But indeed she would no 
get away, if she could. 

■ Tbey told me that they had but oue bed, besides tha 
they lay in themselves (which they would fain bave ha» 
her accept of) and besides tbat their maid lay in, in i 
garret, which they called a hole of a garret : and that tha 
one bed was the prisonors bed ; which they made severa 
apologiea to me about, I suppose it is shocking enough. 

But the lady would not lia in theirs. "Was she not í 
prisoner, she said ? — Let her have tlie prisoners room. 

Yet they owned that she started, when she was con 
ducted thither. But recovering herself, Very weli, saic 
she — why should not ali be of a piece \ — why should no1 
my wretcbedness be complete ? 

She found fault that ali the fastenings were on the out- 
BÍde, and none within ; and said, she could not tmst herselJ 
in a room where others coald come in at their pleasure, 
and she not go out. She had not been used to it ! ! ! 

Dear, dear soul ! — ^my tears flow as I write. Indeedj 
Lovelace, she haJ not been used to siich treatment ! 

Jhey assured her, that it was as much their duty to 
protect ber from other persons' insults as from escaping 
herself. 

Then they were people of more honour, she said, thaii 
she had of late been used to. 

She asked, if they knew Mr. Lovelace ? 

No, was their answer. 

Have you heard of him ? 

No. 

Well then, you may be good sort of folks in your way. 

Pause here a luoment, Lovelace ! — and reflect — I must. 

Ãgain they asked her, if they should send any word to- 
her lodgings ? 

These ai« my lodgings now ; are they not ? — was ali her- 
answer. 
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She sat up in a chair ali night, the back against the 
door ; having, it seems, thrust a broken piece of a poker 
through the staples where a bolt had been on the inside. 

Next moming Sally and PoUy both went to visit 
her. 

She had begged of Sally the day before, that she might 
not see Mrs. Sinclair, nor Dorcas, nor the broken-toothed 
servant called William. 

PoUy would have ingratiated hei'self with her ; and pre- 
tended to be concemed for her misfortunes. But she took 
no more notice of her than of the other. 

They asked, if she had any commands ? — if she had, she 
only need to mention what they were, and she should be 
obeyed. 

None at ali, she said. 

How did she like the people of the house ? Were they 
civil to her ? 

Pretty well, considering she had no money to give them. 

Would she accept of any money ? They could put it 
to her account. 

She would contract no debts. 

Had she any money about her ? 

She meekly put her hand in her pocket, and pulled out 
half-a-guinea and a little silver. Yes, I have a little. — 
But here should be fees paid, I believe. Should there 
not? I have heard of entrance-money to compound for 
not being stripped. But these people are very civil 
people, I fancy ; for they have not offered to take away 
my clothes. 

They have orders to be civil to you. 

It is very kind. 

But we two will bail you, Miss, if you will go back with 
us to Mrs. Sinclair's. 

Not for the world ! 

Hers are very handsome apartments. 

The fitter for those who own them ! 
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These are very sad onee. 
The fitter for me ! 

You may be very happy yet, Mis», if you will, 
I bope I shalL 

If you refiise to eat or drínk, we wUl give baíl, and ta 
you with ua 

Then I will try to eat and drink. Anything but 
with you, 

Will you not send to your new lodgiugs T The peoi 
will be frighted. 

So they will, if I send. So they will, if they km 
wbere I am. 

But have you no thÍDgs to seod for from thence ? 
There i» what will pay for their lodgínga and troublt 
I shall not lessen their security. 

But perhaps letters or messages may be lefl; for to 
there. 

I have very few friends ; and to those I have, I will roar 
the mortification of knowing what has befallen me. 

We are aurprised at your indifference, Miss H^ow« 
Will you not write to any of yout Iriends í 
No. 

Why, you don't think of tanying here tdways ? 
I shall not live always. 

Do you think you are to stay hera as long as you live 1 
That's as it sliall please God, and those who have 
brought me hither. 

Should you like to be at liberty í 

I am miserable ! — what is liberty to the míserable, but 
to be more miserable ! 

How miserable, Miss! — You may make yourself aa 
happy as you please. 

I bope you are both happy, 

We are. 

May you be more and more happy ! 

But we wish you to be so too. 
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I never shall be of your opinion, I believe, as to what 
happiness is. 

What do you take our opinion of happiness to be ? 

To live at Mrs. Sinclair's. 

Perhaps, said Sally, we were once as squeamish and 
narro w-minded as you. 

How carne it over with you ? 

Because we saw the ridiculousness of prudery. 

Do you come hither to persuade me to hate prudery, as 
you call it, as much as you do ? 

We came to offer our service to you. 

It is out of your power to serve me. 

Perhaps not. 

It is not in my inclination to trouble you. 

You may be worse offered. 

Perhaps I may. 

You are mighty short, Miss. 

As I wish your visit to be, ladies. 

They owned to me, that they cracked their fans, and 
laughed. 

Adieu, perverso beauty ! 

Your servant, ladies. 

Adieu, haughty airs ! 

You see me humbled 

As you deserve, Miss Harlowe. Pride will have a 
falL 

Better fali, with what yoU caU pride, than stand with 
meanness. 

Who does ! 

I had once a better opinion of you, Miss Horton ! — 
indeed you should not insult the miserable. 

Neither should the miserable, said Sally, insult people 
for their civility. 

I should be sony if I did. 

Mrs. Sinclair shaU attend you by-and-by, to know if 
you have any commands for her. 
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I have Qo wish for any liberty, but that of refusing t 
9KV) licr, and oDe more person. 

Wliut we carne for, was to kuow if you had any prc 
ixisitlij to iiiake for your enlargemeat ? 

Tlien, it seems, the officer put in. You have Tery goo 
frifiMls, modam, I understand. Is it not better that yo 
mnko it up í Charges will nin high. A hundred an' 
lifty guiauas are easier paid than two hundred. Let thes 
latiics bail you, and go along with them ; or write to you 
frieuds to make it up, 

Sally said, there is a gentleman who saw you taken, an 
was so mucli raoved for you, Miss Harlowe, that he wouli 
gladly advance the money for you, and leave.you to pay i 
when you can. 

See, Lovelace, wbat cursed devils these are ! This i 
the way, we know, that many an innocent heart is throwi 
upou keeping, and then upon the town. But for thesi 
wretchos thus to go to work witb such an angel as this !— 
How glad would have been the deviUah Sally, to have ha( 
the least handle to j-eport to thee a listeniog ear, or patieu' 
spií-it, upon this hint ! 

Sir, said she, with high indignation, to the officer, dic 
uot you say last night, that it was as much your business 
to protect me from the insults of others, as from escapiug ' 
— Canuot I be permitteil to see whom I please ; and te 
refuse admittance to those I like not ? 

Your creditors, madam, will expect to see you. 

Not, if I declare I wíll not treat with them. 

Tben, madam, you will be sent to prison. 

Frisou, friend ! — What dost thou call thy house ! 

Not a prison, madam. 

Why these iran-barred windows then ? Why these 
double locka, and bolts ali on the outside, none on the 
in? 

And dowii she dropped into her chair, and they could 
not get auother word from her. She threw her handker- 
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chief over her face, as once before, which was soon wet 
with tears ; and grievously, they own, she sobbed. 

Gentle treatment, Lovelace ! — Perhaps thou, as well as- 
these wretches, wilt think it so ! 

Sally then ordered a dinner, and said, they would soon 
be back again, and see that she eat and drank, as a good 
Christian should, comporting herself to her condition, and 
making the best of it. 

After the women had left her, she complained of her 
head and her heart ; and seemed terrified with apprehen- 
sions of being carried once more to Sinclair's. 

Refusing anything for breakfast, Mrs. Rowland carne np- 
to her, and told her (as these wretches owned they had 
ordered her, for fear she should starve herself) that she 
must and should have tea, and bread and butter; and 
that, as she had friends who could support her, if she wrote 
to them, it was a wrong thing, both for herself and them, 
to starve herself thus. 

If it be for your own sakes, said she, that is another 
thing : let coffee, or tea, or chocolate, or what you will, be 
got : and put down a chicken to my account every day, if 
you please, and eat it yourselves. I will taste it, if I can. 
I would do nothing to hinder you. I have friends will 
pay you liberally, when they know I am gone. 

They wondered, they told her, at her strange composure 
in such distresses. 

They were nothing, she said, to what she had sufifered 
already from the vilest of ali men. The disgrace of 
seizing her in the street ; multitudes of people about her ; 
shocking imputations wounding her ears ; had indeed been 
very affecting to her. But that was over. — ^Everything 
soon would! — And she should be still more composed, 
were it not for the apprehensions of seeing one man, and 
one woman ; and being tricked or forced back to the vilest 
house in the world. 

Then were it not better to give way to the two gentle- 
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womens offer to bail her í — They could tell her, it wa 
a very kind proffer ; and what was not to be met witl 
every day. 

Sbe believed sa 

The ladies might, possibly, dispense with her goÍDg bacl 
to the house to which she had such an autipathy. Thei 
the compaasionate geatleman, vho was inclined to mak< 
it up with her ereditors on her own boud — it was strang 
to thera she hearkened not to so generous a proposaL 

Did the two ladies tell you who the gentleman was ?— 
Or, did they say aay more on that subject ! 

Yes, they did : and hinted to me, aaid the woman, tha 
yoii had nothing to do, but to receive a visit from tb 
gentieman, and the mouey, they believed, would be laii 
down on your own bond or note. 

She was startled. 

I charle you, said she, as you will anawer it one day b 
my friends, that you hring no gentleman into my com 
pany, I cliarge you don't. If you do, you know not wha 
may be the consequence. 

They apprebended no bad consequence, they said, ii 
doing their duty : and if she knew not her own good, hei 
friends would thank them for taking any innocent steps U 
serve her, though against her wilL 

Don't push me upon extremities, man ! — Don't raakc 
me desperate, woman ! — I have no small difficulty, not- 
withstanding the seeming composure you just now took 
notice of, to bear, as I ought to bear, the evils I su£fer, 
But if you bring a man or men to me, be the pretence 
what it will — 

She stopped tbere, and looked so eamestly, and ao 
wildly, they said, that they did not know but she would 
do some harm to herself, if they disobeyed her ; and that 
would be a sad thing in their house, and might be their 
ruin. They therefore promised, that no man should be 
brought to ber, but by her own consent. 
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Mrs. Kowland prevailed on her to drink a dish of tea, 
and taste some bread and butter, about eleven on Satur- 
day morning : which she probably did, to have an excuse 
not to dine with the women when they returned. 

But she would not quit her prison-room, as she called 
it, to go into their parlour. 

Unbarred windows, and a lightsomer apartment, she 
said, had too cheerful an appearance for her mind. 

Sally carne again at dinner-time, to see how she fared, 
as she told her ; and that she did not starve herself : and, 
as she wanted to have some talk with her, if she gave her 
leave, she would dine with her. 

I cannot eat. 

You mnst try, Miss Harlowe. 

And, dinner being ready just then, she ofifered her hand, 
and desired her to walk down. 

No ; she would not stir out of her prison-room. 

These sullen airs won't do, Miss Harlowe : indeed they 
won't. 

She was silent. 

You will have harder usage than any you have ever yet 
known, I can tell you, if you come not into some humour 
to make matters up. 

She was still silent. 

Come, miss, walk down to dinner. Let me entreat you, 
do. Miss Horton is below : she was once your favourite. 

She waited for an answer : but received none. 

We came to make some proposals to you, for your good ; 
though you afifronted us so lately. And we would not 
let Mrs. Sinclair come in person, because we thought to 
oblige you. 

That is indeed obliging. 

Come, give me your hand, Miss Harlowe: you are 
obliged to me, I can tell you that : and let us go down 
to Miss Horton. 

Excuse me : I will not stir out of this roomu 
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Would you have me and Misa Horton dine in this filth 
bedroom í 

It is not a bedroom to me. I have not beeu in bed 
nor will, wbile I am here. 

Aud yet you care not, as I see, to leave the house.- 
And so you woii't go down, Miss Harlowe i 

I won't, except I am forced to it. 

Well, wtll, let it aJone. I &han't ask Miss Horto 
to dine iu this room, I assuie you. I will send up 
plate. 

And away the Uttle saucy toad âuttered down. 

When they had dined, up they carne togetLer. 

Well, miss, you would not eat anything, it seems t— 
Very pretty suUen airs these ! — No wonder the hones 
geutlemao had such a band nith you. 

She ouly held up her hands and eyee ; the teaxs trick 
ling down her cheeks. 

Insolent devils ! — How much more cruel and insultín^ 
are bad women, even thau bad men ! 

Methinks, miss, said Sally, you are a little soily, to whal 
we have seen you. Fity such a nice lady should not have 
chauges of apparel ! Why won't you send to yourlodgings 
for linen, at least ? 

I am not nice now. 

Miss looka well aod çlean in, anything, sajd PoUy. But, 
dear madam, why won't you send to your lodgings.? Were 
it but in kindneas to tha people ! They must have a con- 
cem about you. And your Mias Howe will wouder whafs 
become of you ; for, no doubt, you cojreapond. 

She tumed from them, and, to hersel£ said, too mucb 1 
too much ! — She tossed her handkerchief, wet before with 
ber tears, ívora her, and held her apron to her. eyea. 

Don't ,weep, missl said the.srile PoUy, 

Yet do, cried the viler SaUyj if it be a jelie£ Nothing^ 
as Mr. Lovelace once told me, dries soouer than tears. For. 
once I too wept(.Bug^^fj^, . ,,, 
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I could not bear the recital of this with patience. Yet 
I cursed them not so much as I should have done, had I 
not had a mind to get from them ali the particulars of 
their gentle treatment : and this for two reasons ; the one, 
that I might stab thee to the heart with the repetition ; 
the other, that I might know upon what terms I am 
likely to see the unhappy lady to-morrow. 

Well, but, Miss Harlowe, cried Sally, do you think these 
forlorn airs pretty? You are a good Christian, child. 
Mrs. Eowland tells me, she has got you a Bible-book — O 
there it lies ! — ^I make no doubt, but you have doubled 
down the useful places, as honest Matt. Prior says. 

Then risihg, and taking it up — ay, so you have — the 
Book of Job ! One opens naturally here, I see — my 
mamma made me a fine Bible-scholar. — Ecclesiasticua 
too ! — Thafs Apocrypha, as they call it*— you see, Miss 
Horton, I know something of the book. 

They proposed once more to bail her, and to go home 
with them. A motion which she received with the same 
indignation as.before. 

Sally told her, that she had written in a very favourable 
manner, in her behalf, to you ; and that she every hour 
-expected an answer ; and made no doubt, that you would; 
<5ome up with the messenger, and generously.pay the whole 
<iebt, and ask her pardon for neglecting it 

This disturbed her so much, that they feared she would 
have fallen into fita . She could not beari your. name, she 
said. She hoped, she should ne ver see you more; andi 
were you to intrude yourself, dreadful conaequ^oicea migbt 
foUow.. 

Surely, they said, she would be glad to be releaséd from» 
her confijiement. 

Indeed she should, now they had begun to alamx.her: 
with his name, who was the. author of ali her woes : and 
who, she now ;fiíbw plainly, ga,ve way to this-iiew outrage, 
in order;to,^aláng^hô^,to^hiaQwn.iJlfamouatfirJ]aft . , 
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Why then, they asked, would she not write to her 
friends, to pay Mrs. Sinclair*s demand ? 

Because she hoped she should not long trouble any- 
body ; and because she knew, that the payment of the 
money, if she were able to pay it, was not -w^hat was 
aimed at. 

Sally owned, that she told her, that, truly, she had 
thought herself as well descended, and as well educated, 
as herself, though not entitled to such considerable for- 
tunes. And had the impudence to insist upon it to me to 
be truth. 

She had the insolence to add, to the lady, that she had 
as much reason as she, to expect Mr. Lovelace would 
marry her ; he having contracted to do so before he knew 
Miss Clarissa Hariowe : and that she had it under his 
hand and seal too — or else he had not obtained his end : 
therefore it was not Ukely she should be so officious as to 
do his work against herself, if she thought Mr. Lovelace 
had designs upon her, like what she presumed to hint at : 
that, for her part, her only view was, to prociu-e liberty 
to a young gentlewoman, who made those things grievous 
to her, which would not be made such a rout about by 
anybody else — ^and to procure the payment of a just debt 
to her friend Mrs. Sinclair. 

She besought them to leave her. She wanted not these 
instances, she said, to convince her of the company she 
was in : and told them, that, to get rid of such visitors, 
and of the still worse she was apprehensive of, she would 
write to one friend to raise the money for her ; though it 
would be death for her to do so ; because that friend could 
not do it without her mother, in whose eye it would give 
a selfish appearance to a friendship that was above ali 
sordid alloys. 

They advised her to write out of hand. 

But how much must I write for ? What is the sum ? 
Should I not have had a bill delivered me ? (lod knows, I 
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took not your lodgings. But he that could treat me as he 
has done, could do this ! 

Don't speak against Mr. Lovelace, Miss Harlowe. He 
is a man I greatly esteem (cursed toad ! ) And, 'bating 
that he wíU take his advantage, where he can, of us silly 
credulous women, he is a man of honour. 

She lifted up her hands and eyes, instead of speaking : 
and well she might ! For any words she could have used, 
could not have expressed the anguish she must feel, on 
being comprehended in the US. 

She must write for one hundred and fifty guineas, at 
least : two hundred, if she were short of money, might as 
well be written for. 

Mrs. Sinclair, she said, had ali her clothes. Let them be 
sold, fairly sold, and the money go as far as it would go. 
She had also a few other valuables ; but no money (none 
at ali) but the poor half guinea, and the little silver they 
had seeu. She would give bond to pay ali that her 
apparel, and the other matters she had, would fali short of. 
She had great effects belonging to her of right. Her bond 
would, and must, be paid, were it for a thousand pounds. 
But her clothes she should never want. She believed, if 
not too much undervalued, those, and her few valuables, 
would answer everything. She wished for no surplus, but 
to discharge the last expenses ; and forty shillings would 
do as well for those as forty pounds. Let my ruin, said 
she, lifting up her eyes, be large ! Let it be complete, in 
this life! — For a composition, let it be complete — ^And 
there she stopped. 

Early on Sunday moming, both devils went to see how 
she did. They had such an account of her weakness, 
lowness, and anguish, that they forbore (out of compassion, 
they said, finding their visits so disagreeable to her) to see 
her. But their apprehension of what might be the issue 
was, no doubt, their principal consideration : Nothing else 
could have softened such âinty bosoms. 

YOL. II. z 
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They sent for the apothecary Rowlftod had bad to 1 
and gave him, and Rowland, and hís wife and maid, Bti 
orders, many times repeated, for the utmost care to 
taken of her — No doubt, with an OÍd Bailey forecn 
And they aent up to let her know what orders they 1 
given : But that, understanding she had taken someth: 
to corapose herself they would not disturb her. 

She had Bcrupled, it seema, to admit the apothecai 
visit over-uight, because he waB a man. Nor could ahe 
prevailed upon to see him, till they pleaded theit o 
safety to her. 

They went t^in, from chureh (Lord, Bob, these creatu 
go to chureh ! ) : But she sent them down word, that i 
must have ali the remainder of the day to herself. 

When I firat carne, and told them of thy execrations 
what they had done, and joined isxj own to them, th 
were aetoniãhed. The mother said, she had thought s 
had known Mr. Lovelace better; and expected thanks, a 
not curses. 

While I was with them, eame back halting and cjirsii 
most horribly, their measenger ; by reason of the ill-usa 
he had received from you, instead of the reward he h 
been taught to expect for the aupposed good news that \ 
carried down. — A pretty fellow ! art thou not, to abu 
people for the consequences of thy own faults í 

Borcas, whose acqu^ntance thie fellow is, and wl 
recommended him for the joumey, had eonditioned wíi 
him, ít seems, for a share in the expect«d bonnty from yo 
Had she been to have had her ahare made good, I wii 
thou badst broken every boné jn hia skin. 

Under what sbocking disadvantages, and with th 
addition to them, that I am thy fríend and intimate, am 
to mt^e a Ttsit to tbia unhappy iady to-moiTow moming 
In thy name too ! — Enough to be refused, that I am of 
sez, to which, for, thy sake,- ehe has so justifiable.<«n ave 
8Í0Q : Nor, having sudi & tyrant of a father, and suth á 
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implacable brother, has she reason to make an exception 
in favour of any of it on their accounts. 

It is three o'clock. I will close here ; and take a little 
rest : What I have written will be a proper preparativo for 
what I shall offer by-and-by. J. Belford. 




MR. BELFORD TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Mowdayf July 17. 

BOUT six this moming I went to Rowland's. 
Mrs. Sinclair was to folio w me, in order to dis- 
miss the action ; but not to come in sight. 

Rowland, upon enquiiy, told me, that the lady was ex- 
tremely ill ; and that she had desired, that no one but his 
wife or maid should come near her. 

I said, I must see her. I had told him my business 
over night ; and I must see her. 

His wife went up : but retumed presently, saying, she 
could not get her to speak to her ; yet that her eyelids 
moved ; though she either would not, or could not, open 
them> to look up at her. 

Oons, woman, said I, the lady may be in a fit : The lady 
may be dying. — Let me go up. Show me the way. 

A horrid hole of a house, in an alley they call a court ; 
stairs wretchedly narrow, even to the first-floor rooms: 
And into a den they led me, with broken walls, which had 
been papered, as I saw by a multitude of tacks, and some 
tom bits held on by the rusty heads. 

Thefloor indeed was clean, but thetíeiling was smoked 
with variety of figures, and initials of names, that had been 
the woful employment of wretches who had no other way 
to amuse themselves. 

A bed at one comer, with coarse curtains tacked up at 
tbe»ÍBet'to the «eiling; because the curtain-rings were 
broken off ; but a coverlid upon it with a cleanish look, 

z2 
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thougli plaguily in tatters, and the corners tied up i 
tassels, tbat the rente in it might go no further. 

The Windows dark and double-lMured ; the tops boaixle 
up to save mending ; and only a little four-paned eyelet 
hole of a caaement to let in air; more, however, comin, 
in at broken panes, than eould come in at that. 

FoTir old turkey-worked chairs, bursten-bottomed, th 
stuffing staiing out. 

An old, tottering, worm-eaten table, that had more nail 
bestowed in mending it to make it stand, than the tabl 
cost fifty years ago, when new. 

On the mantel-piece was an iron shove-up candle-stick 
with a lighted candle in it, twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, fou 
of them, I suppose, for a penny. 

Near that, on the same shelf, was an old looking-glasc 
cracked througb the middle, breaking out into a thoufian< 
points ; the crack given it, perhaps, in a rage, by somi 
poor creature, to whom it gave the representation of it 
hearfs woes in his face. 

The chiraney had two half-tiles in it on one side, aiu 
one whole one on the other ; which showed it had been ii 
hetter plight ; hut now the very mortai* had followed th< 
rest of the tiles in eveiy other place, and left the hrick 
bare. 

An old half-baned stove-grate was in the chimney ; an( 
in that a large stone-bottle without a neck, âlled witl 
baleful yew, as an ever-green, withered southemwood 
dead sweet-briar, and sprigs of me in flower. 

To fínish the shockiug description, in a dark nook stooc 
an old broken-hottomed cane couch, without a squab, o: 
coverlid, aunk at one comer, and unmortified by th< 
fiúling of one of its worm-eaten legs, which lay in tw( 
pieces uuder the wretched piece of fumituie it could nc 
longer siipport. 

And thiB, thou horrid Lovelace, was the bedchamber o: 
the divine Clarissa ! 
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I had leisure to cast my eye on these things : for, going 
up softly, the poor lady tumed not about at our entrance ; 
nor, till I spoke, moved her head. 

She was kneeling in a corner of the room, near the 
dismal window, against the table, on an old bolster (as it 
seemed to be) of the cane couch, half covered with her 
handkerchief ; her back to the door ; which was only shut 
to (no need of fastenings ! ) ; her arms crossed upon the 
table, the fore-finger of her right hand in her Bible. She 
had perhaps been reading in it, and could read no longer. 
Paper, pens, ink, lay by her book, on the table. Her dress 
was white damask, exceeding neat ; but her stays seemed 
not tight-laced. I was told afterwards, that her laces had 
been cut, when she fainted away at her entrance into this 
cursed place ; and she had not been solicitous enough 
about her dress, to send for others. Her head-dress was a 
little discomposed ; her charming hair, in natural ringlets, 
as you have heretofore described it, but a little tangled, as 
if not lately combed, irregularly shading one side of the 
loveliest neck in the world ; as her disordered, rumpled 
handkerchief did the other. Her face (O how altered from 
what I had seen it ! Yet lovely in spite of ali her griefs 
and suflFerings ! ) was reclined, when we entered, upon her 
crossed arms ; but so, as not more than one side of it to be 
hid. 

When I surveyed the room around, and the kneeling 
lady, sunk with majesty too in her white flowing robes (for 
she had not on a hoop) spreading the dark, though not 
dirty, floor, and illuminating that horrid comer ; her linen 
beyond imagination white, considering that she had not 
been undressed ever since she had been here ; I thought 
my concern would have choked me. Something rose in 
my throat, I know not what, which made me, for a moment, 
guggle, as it were, for speech : which, at last, forcing its 
way, Con — con — confound you both, said I to the man and 
woman, is this an apartment for such a lady ? And coidd 
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tbe cursed devils of her owd sex, who visited tbis sufFerin, 
angel, see ber, and leave her, in bo damned a nook 1 

Sir, we would have had the lady lo accept of otir awi 
bedch&raber ; but ahe refoaed ít We are poor people- 
and we expect nobody will stay witb us longer tban tbe 
caa belp it. 

You are people chosen purposely, I doubt not, by th 
damned woman who has employed you : And if your usag 
of tbis lady has been but balf aâ bad as yotir bouse, yo 
bad better never to have seen tbe Ught. 

Up then raised the charmíng sufferer ber lovely face 
but with such a significance of woe overspreading it, tbs 
I could Dot, for the soul of me, belp being visíbly afiecte< 

She waved her band two or tbree times towards the doo 
as if commanding me to withdraw ; aud displeased at m 
intmsion ; but did not speak, 

Permit me, madam — I will not approacb one ste 
farther without your leave — Permit me, for one momeni 
tbe favour of your ear ! 

No — no-^o, go ; mau, witb an empbasis — And wouL 
bave said more ; but, as if struggling in vain for words, sb 
seemed to give up speech for lost, and dropped her heai 
down once more, with a deep sigh, upon ber left arm ; he 
right, as if she had not the use of it (numbed, I suppose 
Belf-moved, droppiug down on her side. 

O that thou badst been there ! and in my place ! — Bu 
by what I then felt, in myself, I am convinced, that j 
capacity of being moved by the distresses of our fellow 
creatures, is far from being di^raceful to a manly heart 
Witb wbat pleaaure, at that moment, could I bave givei 
up my owu bfe, could I but fírst have avenged thii 
cbarming creature, and cut the tbroat of her destroyer, af 
fihe empbatically calls thee, though the friend that I besi 
love ! And yet, at tbe same time, my heart and my eyes 
gave way to a aoftness, of whicb (thougb not so bardened 
a wretch ae thou) it was never before so susceptible. 
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I dare not approach you, dearest lady, without your 
Jeave : but on my knees I beseech you to permit me to 
release you from this damned house, and out of the power 
of the accursed woman, who was the occasion of your being 
here ! 

She lifted up her sweet face once more, and beheld me 
on my knees. Ne ver knew I before what it was to pray 
so heartily. 

Are you not — ^are you not Mr. Belford, sir ? I think 
your name is Belford % 

It is, madam, and I ever was a worshipper of your virtues, 
and an advocate for you ; and I come to release you from 
the hands you are in. 

And in whose to place me ? — O leave me, leave me ! Let 
me never rise from this spot ! Let me never, never more 
believe in man ! 

This moment, dearest lady, this very moment, if you 
please, you may depart whithersoever you think fit. You 
are absolutely free, and your own mistress. 

I had now as lieve die here in this place, as anywhere. 
I will owe no obligation to any friend of him in whose 
company you have seen me. So, pray, sir, withdraw. 

Then tuming to the ofBcer, Mr. Rowland I think your 
name is ? I am better reconciled to your house than I was 
at first. If you can but engage that I shall have nobody 
come near me but your wife (no man ! ) and neither of 
those women who have sported with my calamities ; I will 
die with you, and in this very comer. And you shaU be 
well satisfied for the trouble you have had with me. — I 
have value enough for that — ^for, see, I have a diamond 
ring ; taking it out of her bosom ; and I have friends will 
redeem it at a high price, when I am gone. - 

But for you, sir, looking at me, I beg you to withdraw. 
If you mean me weU, God, I hope, will reward you for your 
good meaning ; but to the friend of my destroyer will I 
not owe an obligation. 
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You will owe no obligation to me, nor to anybody. You 
have been detained for a debt you do not owe. The action 
is dismissed ; and you will only be so good as to give me 
vour hand into the coach, which stands as near to this 
house as it could draw up. And I will either leave you at 
the coach-door, or attend you whithersoever you please^ till 
I see you safe where you would wish to be. 

Will you then, sir, compel me to be beholden to you % 

You will inexpressibly oblige me, madam, to comniand 
me to do you either service or pleasure. 

Why then, sir (looking at me) — ^but why do you mock 
me in that humble posture ! Rise, sir ! I cannot speak to 
you else. 

I arose. 

Only, sir, take this ring. I have a sister, who will be 
glad to have it, at the price it shall be valued at, for the 
former owner's sake ! — Out of the money she gives, let this 
man be paid ; handsomely paid : and I have a few valu- 
ables more at my lodging (Dorcas, or the man William, 
can tell where that is) ; let them, and my cloihes at the 
wicked woman's, where you have seen me, be sold for the 
payment of my lodging first, and next of your friend's 
debts, that I have been arrested for ; as far as they will 
go ; only reserving enough to put me into the ground, 
anywhere, or anyhow, no matter. Tell your friend, I wish 
it may be enough to satisfy the whole demand ; but if it 
be not, he must take it up himself ; or if he think fit to 
draw for it on Miss Howe, she will repay it, and with in* 
terest, if he insist upon it. — And this, sir, if you promise 
to perfoim, you will do me, as you offer, both pleasure and 
service : and say you will, and take the ring, and with-p 
draw. If I want to say anything more to you (you seem 
to be a humane man) I will let you know — and so, sir, 
God bless you. 

I approached her, and was going to speak — 

Don*t speak, sir : here*s the ring. 
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I stood offi 

And won't you take it ? Won't you do this last oflSce 
for me ? — ^I have no other person to ask it of ; else, believe 
me, I would not request it of you. But take it or not, 
laying it upon the table — ^you must withdraw, sir : I am 
very ilL I would fain get a little rest, if I could. I find 
I am going to be bad again. 

And oflfering to rise, she sunk down through excess of 
weakness and grief, in a fainting íit. 

Why, Lovelace, wast thou not present thyself ? Why 
dost thou commit such villainies, as even thou art afraid 
to appear in ; and yet puttest a weaker heart and head 
upon encountering with them % 

The maid coming in just then, the woman and she lifted 
her up on the decrepit couch ; and I withdrew with this 
Rowland ; who wept like a child, and said, he never in his 
life was so moved. 

Yet so hardened a wretch art thou, that I question whe- 
ther thou wilt shed a tear at my relation. 

They recovered her by hartshom and water. I went 
down meanwhile ; for the detestable woman had been be- 
low some time. O how did I curse her ! I never before 
was so fluent in curses. 

She tried to wheedle me ; but I renounced her ; and, 
after she had dismissed the action, sent her away cry- 
ing, or pretending to cry, because of my behaviour to 
her. 

You will observe, that I did not mention one word to 
the lady about you. I was afraid to do it. For 'twas 
plain, that she could not bear your name : your friend, 
and the company you have seen me in, were the words 
nearest to naming you, she could speak : and yet I wanted 
to clear youi* intention of this brutal, this sordid-looking 
villainy. 

I sent up again, by Rowland's wife, when I heard that 
the lady was recovered, beseeching her to quit that devilish 
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place ; and the woman assured her, that she waa at f 
liberty to do so ; for that the action was dismissed. 

But she carcd not to aoswer her : and was so weak aj 
low, that it was almost as much out of her power as ínc 
nation, the woman told me, to speak. 

I would have hastened away for my ftiend Doctor I 
but the house is such a den, and the room she was in SU' 
a bole, that I was ashamed to he seen in it by a man 
bis reputation, especially with a woman of such an a 
pcarance, and in such uncommon distress ; and I foui 
there was no prevailing on her to quit it for the peopli 
bédroom, which was neat and lightsome. 

The strong room she waji in, the wretches told me, sbou 
have been in better order, but that it was but the ve 
morning that she was brought in, that an unhappy mi 
had quittedit; for a more eligible prison, no doubt; sin' 
there could hardly be a worse. 

Being told, that she desired not to be disturbed, ar 
seemed incUnod to doze, I took this opportunity to go ' 
her lodgings in Covent garden ; to which Dorcas (who fir 
discovered her thei-e, as Will was the setter from churcl 
had before given me a direction. 

The man's namc is Smith, a dealer in gloves, snu1 
And such petty raerchandize ; his wife the shopkeepei 
he a maker of the gloves they sell. Honest people, i 
seems. 

I thought to have got the woman with me to the lady 
but she was not within, 

I talked with the man, and told him what had befallei 
the lady ; owing, as I said, to a mistake of orders ; aii4 
gave her the charaoter she deserved ; and desired him ti 
send his wife the momeut she carne in, to the lady ; di 
recting him whither; not doubting, that her attendanc» 
would be very welcome to her ; which he promised. 

He told me, that a leiter was left for her there on Satur 
<lay -. and, about half an hour before I came, another sn 
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perscribed by the same hand ; the first, by the post ; the 
other, by a countryman ; who, having been infonned of 
her absence, and of ali the circumstances they could tell 
bim of it, posted away, fuU of concem, saying, that the 
lady he was sent from would be ready to break her heart 
at the tidings. 

I thought it right to take the two letters back with me; 
and, dismissing my coach, took a chair, as a more proper 
vehicle for the lady, if I (the friend of her destroyer) could 
prevail upon her to leave Rowland*s. 

And here being obliged to give way to an indispensable 
avocation, I will make thee taste a little, in thy tum, of 
the plague of suspenso ; and break off, without giving thee 
the least hint of the issue of my further proceedings. I 
know, that those least bear disappointment, who love most 
to give it. In twenty instances, hast thou afforded me 
proof of the truth of this observation. And I matter not 
thy raving. 

Another letter, however, shall be ready, send for it as 
soon as thou wilt. But, were it not, have I not written 
enough to convince thee, that I am 

Thy ready and obliging friend, 

J. Belford ? 




^mi 



MR. LOVELACE TO JOQN BELFOBD, ESQ. 

Monday, July 17. 

URSE upon thy hard heart, thou vile caitiflf! 
How hast thou tortured me, by thy designed 
abruption ! Tis impossible that Miss Harlowe 



should have ever suffered as thou hast made me suffer, 
and as I now suflfer ! 

That sex is made to bear pain. It is a curse, that the 
first of it entailed upon ali her daughters, when she brought 
the curse upon us ali. And they love those best, whether 
man or child, who give them most — ^but to stretch upon 
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thy damned tenter-hooks siich a spirit as mine — no rack, 
no torture, can equal my torture ! 

But I lose time ; yet know not how to employ it till 
this fellow retums with the sequei of thy soul-harrowing 
intelligence ! 

MR. BELFORD TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Monday Nighí, Jvly 17. 

IN my retum to Rowland's, I found that the apothe- 
cary was just gone up. Mrs. Rowland being 
above with him, I made the less scniple to go up 
too, as it was probable, that to ask for leave woiild be to 
ask to be denied ; hoping also, that the letters I had 
with me would be a good excuse. 

She was sitting on the side of the broken coucb, ex- 
tremely weak and low ; and, I obsei-ved, cared not to speak 
to the man : and no wonder ; for I never saw a more 
shocking fellow, of a profession tolerably genteel, nor heard 
a more illiterate one prate — ^physician in ordinary to this 
house, and others like it, I suppose ! 

As I am in black, he took me, at my entrance, I believe, 
to be a doctor ; and slunk behind me with his hat upon 
his two thumbs, and looked as if he expected the oracle to 
open, and give him orders. 

The lady looked displeaeed, as well at me as at Rowland, 
who foUowed me, and at the apothecary. It was not, she 
said, the least of her present misfortunes, that she could 
not be left to her own sex ; and to her option to see whom 
she pleased. 

I besought her excuse ; and winking for the apothecary 
to withdraw (which he did) told her, that I had been at 
her new lodgings, to order everything to be got ready for 
her reception, presuming she would choose to go thither : 
that I had a chair at the door : that Mr. Smith and his 
wife (I named their names, that she should not have room 
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for the least fear of Sinclair's) had been fuU of apprehen- 
sions for her safety : that I had brought two letters, which 
were left there for her ; one by the post, the other that 
very moming. 

This took her attention. She held out her charming 
hand for them ; took them, and, pressing them to her lips 
— fi'om the only friend I have in the world ! said she, 
kissing them again ; and looking at the seals, as if to see 
whether they had been opened. I can't read them, said 
she, my eyes are too dim ; and put them into her bosom. 

I besoiight her to think of quitting that wretched 
hole. 

Whither could she go, she asked, to be safe and un- 
interrupted for the short remainder of her life ; and to 
avoid being again visited by the creatures who had insulted 
her before ? 

I gave her the solemnest assurances, that she should 
not be invaded in her new lodgings by anybody ; and said, 
that I would particularly engage my honour, that the 
person who had most oflfended her, should not come near 
her, without her own consent. 

Your honour, sir ! Are you not that man's friend ! 
I am not a friend, madam, to his vile actions to the 
most exceli ent of women. 

Do you flatter me, sir? Then are you a man. But 
oh, sir, your friend, holding her face forward with great 
eamestness, your barbarous friend, what has he not to 
answer for ! 

There she stopped : her heart fuU ; and putting her 
hand over her eyes and forehead, the tears trickled through 
her fingers : resenting thy barbarity, it seemed, as Csesar 
did the stab from his distinguished Brutus ! 

Though she was so very mtich disordered, I thought I 
would not lose this opportunity to assert your innocence 
of this villainous aixest. 

There is no defending the unhappy man in any of hi" 
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vile actíoDs by you, madam ; but of this lagC, outrage, 1 
ali tlia.t'N good and sacred, he is ioBOcent. 

wretcbes ! what a sex ia yours I — ^Have you aU o 
dialect í Good and sacred ! — If, sir, you can find.an oal 
or a vow, or an adjuration, that my ears bave not be 
twenty times a daj wounded with, then speak . it, and 
may again believe a man. 

1 was excessively touched at these words, knowiog t 
basenesa, and the reason ehe had for them. 

But say you, sir ; for I would not, methinks, bave t 
wretcb capable of this sordid basenesa ! — aay you, that . 
is innocent of this last wickednessí Can you truly s 
that he is I 

Ey the great God of heaven ! 

Nay, sir, if you swear, I must doubt you ! — ^If you yov 
self think your word insufBcient, what reliance can. I ha 
on your oath ! O that this my experience had not cc 
me so dear ! But were I to live a thousand years, I wou 
always suspect the veiajnty of a swearer. Excuse me, si 
but is it likely, that he who makes so free with hia Go 
will acruple anything that may seive his tum with h 
fellow-creature í 

This was a most affecting lepriraand ! 

Madam, said I, I have a regard, a regard a geutlema 
ought to have, to my word : and whenever I forfeit it i 
you 

Nay, sir, don't be angry with me. It ia grievous to m 
to question a gentlemau'9 veracity, But your friend cal 
himself a geutleman — you know not what I have suifere 
by a gentleman ! And then again abe wept. 

I would give you, madam, demonstration, If your gri< 
and your weakness would permit it, that.he has no bam 
in this barbaroua basenesa : and ,tixat ha. resents it as i 
ought to be resented, 

Well, well, sir (with quickness), he. viUihsvalútiaoocnjn 
to.makeup eomewhero elsaj not to. me. . I aibould not b 
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soiTy to find him able to acquit his intention on thia^ 
occasion. Let him know, sir, only one thing, that, when 
you heard me in the bittemess of my spirit, most vehe- 
mently exclaim against the undeseiTed usage I have met 
with from him, that even then, in that passionate moment, 
I was able to say (and never did I see such an eamest and 
affecting exaltation of hands and eyes), " Give him, good 
God! repentance and amendment ; that I may be the last 
poor creatnre who shall be ruined by him ! And, in thine 
own good time, receive to thy mercy the poor wretch who 
had none on me ! " 

By my soul, I could not speak. She had not her Bible 
before her for nothing. 

I was forced to tmii my head away, and to take out my 
handkerchief. 

What an angel is this ! Even the gaoler, and his wifa 
and maid, wept. 

Again, I wish thou hadst been there, that thou mightest 
have sunk down at her feet, and begun that moment to 
reap the effect of her generous wishes for thee; un- 
deserving, as thou art, of anjrthing but perdition ! 

I represented to her, that she would be less free where^ 
she was from visits she liked not, than at her own lodging. 
I told her, that it would probably bring her, in particular,, 
one visitor, who, otherwise, I would engage (but I durst 
not swear again, after the severe reprimand she had just 
given me) should not come near her, without her consent. 
And I expressed my surprise, that she should be unwilling 
to quit sudi a place as this ; when it was more than pro- 
bable, that some of her friends, when it was known how 
bad she was, would visit her. 

-She said, the place, when «he was first brought into it,. 
was indeed Tery shocking to her : but that $he hadfbimd 
herself so weak and ill, and her giiefs had so sunk her, 
that dbe did not expOct to have livedf till now : thát tíaère- 
forexaUiplaceshad been alike tolher ;.fori to die^in^aprisón 
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was to die ; and equally eligible as to die in a palace : 
but that, since she feared she was not so soon to be 
released, as she had hoped ; since she was suffered to 
be so little mistress of herself here ; and since she niight, 
by removal, be in the way of her dear friend's letters; 
she would hope, that she might depend upon the assur- 
ances I gave her, of being at liberty to retum to her last 
lodgings ; and that I was too much of a gentleman^ to be 
concemed in carrying her back to the house she had so 
much reason to abhor ; and to which she had been once 
before most vilely betrayed, to her min. 

I assured her, in the strongest terms (but swore not), 
that you were resolved not to molest her : and, as a proof 
of the sincerity of my professions, besought her to give me 
directions (in pursuance of my friend^s express desire) 
about sending ali her apparel, and whatever belonged to 
her, to her new lodgings. 

She seemed pleased ; and gave me instantly out of her 
pocket her keys ; asking me, if Mrs. Smith, whom I had 
named, might not attend me ; and she would give her 
further directions ? To which I cheerfuUy assented ; and 
then she told me, that she would accept of the chair I had 
oflfered her. 

I withdrew ; and took the opportunity to be civil to 
Rowland and his maid ; for she found no fault with their 
behaviour, for what they were; and the fellow seems to 
be miserably poor. I sent also for the apothecary, who is 
as poor as the ofBcer (and still poorer, I dare say, as to 
the skill required in his business), and satisfied him beyond 
his hopes. 

The lady, after I had withdrawn, attempted to read 
the letters I had brought her. But she could read but 
a little way in one of them, and had great emotions 
upon it. 

She told the woman she would take a speedy oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge her civilities and her husbãnd'8, 
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and to satisfy the apothecary; who might send her his 
bill to her lodgings. 

She gave the maid something ; probably the only half- 
guinea she had : and then with diflSculty, her limbs 
trembUng under her, and supported by Mrs. Rowland, 
got down stairs. 

I oflfered my arm : she was pleased to lean upon it. I 
doubt, sir, said she, as she moved, I have behaved rudely 
to you : but, if you knew ali, you would forgive me. 

I know enough, madam, to convince me, that there is 
not such purity and honour in any woman upon earth ; 
nor any one that has been so barbarously treated. 

She looked at me veiy eamestly. What she thonght I 
cannot say ; but, in general, I never saw so much soul in 
a woman's eyes, as in hera 

I ordered my servant (whose mouming made him less 
observable as such, and who had not been in the lad/s 
eye) to keep the chair in view; and to bring me word, 
how she did, when set down. The fellow had the thought 
to step into the shop just before the chair entered it, under 
pretence of buying snuflf ; and so enabled himself to give 
me an account, that she was received with great joy by 
the good woman of the house ; who told her, she was but 
just come in ; and was preparing to attend her in High 
Holbom. — O Mrs. Smith, said she, as soon as she saw her, 
did you not think I was nm away ? You don't know 
what I have suflfered since I saw you. I have been in a 
prison ! — ^Arrested for debts I owe not ! — But, thank God, 
I am here ! Will you permit your maid — I have forgot 
her name already — 

Catharíne, madam — 

Will you let Catharine assist me to bed ? — I have not 
had my clothes off since Thursday night. 

What she further said the fellow heard not, she leaning 
upon the maid, and going up-stairs. 

But dost thou not observe what a strange, what an un 
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common openness of heart reigns in this lady ? She had 
been in a prison, she said, before a straoger in the shop^ 
and before the maid-sei-vant : and so, probably, she would 
have said, had there been twenty people in the shop. 

The disgrace she cannot hide from herself» as she says 
in her letter to Lady Betty, she is not solicitous to conoêíd 
from the world ! 

But this makes it evident to me, that she is resolved to 
keep no terms with thee. And yet to be able to put up 
such a prayer for thee, as she did in her prison ; does not 
this show, that revenge has very little sway in her mind; 
though she can retain so much proper resentment ? 

I was resolved to lose no time in having everything 
which belonged to the lady at the cursed woman*s sent 
her. Accordingly, I took coach to Smith's, and procured 
the lady (to whom I sent up my compliments, and in- 
quiries how she bore her removal), ill as she sent me down 
word she was, to give proper directions to Mrs. Smith: 
whom I took with me to Sinclair's ; and who saw every- 
thing looked out, and put into the trunks and boxes they 
were first brought in, and carried away in two coaches. 

Had I not been there, Sally and Polly would each of 
them have taken to herself something of the poor lady's 
spoils. This they declared : and I had some difficulty to 
get from Sally a fine Brussels lace head, which she had 
the confidence to say she would wear for Miss Harlowe'8 
sake. Nor should either I or Mrs. Smith have known she 
had got it, had she not been in search after the ruffles 
belonging to it. 

I ordered the abandoned women to make out your 
account. They answered, that they would do with a 
vengeance. Indeed they breathe nothing but revenge. 
For now they say, you will assuredly marry \ and your 
example will be followed by ali your fnends and com- 
panions — as the old one says, to the utter ruin of her 
poor house. 
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MB. BELFORD TO BOBEBT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

TutsãÁiyy July 18. 

RENEWED my inquiiies after the lad/s health, 
in the morning, by my servant : and, as soon 
as I had dined, I went myself. 

I had but a poor account of it : yet sent up my compli- 
ments. She retumed me thanks for ali my good offices ; 
and her excuses, that they could not be personal just then, 
being very low and faint : but if I gave myself the trouble 
of coming about six this evening, she should be able, she 
hoped, to drink a dish of tea with me, and would then 
thank me herself. 

I am very proud of this condescension ; and think it 
looks not amiss for you, as I am your avowed friend. Me- 
thinks I want fully to remove from her mind ali doubts of 
you in this last villainous action : and who knows then 
what your noble relations may be able to do for you with 
her, if you hold your mind ? For your servant acquainted 
me with their having actually engaged Miss Howe in their 
and your fâvôur, before this cursed aflfair happened. And 
I desire the particulars of ali from yourself, that I may the 
better know how to serve you. 

She has two handsome apartments, a bedchamber aíid 
dining-room, with light closets in each. She has already 
a nurse (the people of the house having but one maid) ; a 
woman whose care, diligence, and honesty, Mrs. Smith 
highly commends. She has likewise the benefit of the 
voluntary attendance, and love, as it seems, of a widow 
gentlewoman, Mrs. Lovick her name, who lodges over her 
apartment, and of whom she seems very fond, having found 
something in her, she thinks, resembling the qualities of 
her worthy Mrs. Norton. 

About seven o^clock this morning, it seems, the lady was 
80 ill, that she yielded to their desires to have an apothe- 
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cary sent for — not the fellow, thou mayst believe, she had 
had before at IlowIand*s ; but one Mr. Goddard, a man of 
skill and eminence ; and of conscience too ; demonstrated 
as well by general cfaaracter, as by bis prescríptions to this 
lady : for, pronouncing her case to be grief, he ordered, for 
the present, only innocent julaps, by way of cordial ; and, 
as soon as her stomach should be able to be^ it, light 
kitchen diet ; telling Mrs. Lovick, that that^ with air, 
moderate exercise, and cheerful company, would do her 
more good than ali the medicines in his shop. 

This has given me, as it seems it has the lady (who also 
praises his modest behaviour, paternal looks, and genteel 
address) a very good opinion of the man ; and I design to 
make myself acquainted with him ; and, if he advises to 
call in a doctor, to wish him, for the fair patient's sake, 
more than the physician*s fwho wants not practice) my 

worthy friend Dr. H , whose character is above aÚ ex- 

ception, as his humanity, I am sure, will distinguish liím to 
the lady. 

You see I am in a way to oblige you: you see how 
much she depends upon my engaging for yonr forbearing 
to intrude yourself into her company: let not your flaming 
impatience destroy ali ; and make me look like a villain to 
a lady who has reason to suspect every man she sees to be 
so. TJpon this condition, you may expect ali the services 
that can flow from true friendship, and from 

Your sincero well-wisher, 

J. Belford. 

Tuesday Night. 

I am just come from the lady. I was admitted into the 
dining-room, where she was sitting in an elbow-chair, in a 
very weak and low way. She made an efifort to stand up, 
when I entered ; but was forced to keep her seat. You'll 
excuse me, Mr. Belford : I ought to rise, to thank you for 
ali your kindness to me. I was to blame to be so loth to 
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leave that sad place ; for I am in heaven Itere, to what I 
was there : and good people about me too ! I have not 
had good people about me for a long, long time before ; so 
that (witb a balf-smile) I had begun to wonder whither 
they were ali gone. 

Her nurse and Mrs. Smith, who were present, took occa- 
sion to retire : and, when we were alone, You seem to be a 
person of humanity, sir, said she : you hinted, as I was 
leaving my prison, that you were not a stranger tó my sad 
story. If you know it truly, you must know that I have 
been most barbarously treated ; and have not deserved it 
at the man's hands by whom I have suflfered. 

I told her, I knew enough to be convinced, that she had 
the merit of a saint, and the purity of an angel : and was 
proceeding' when she said. No flighty compliments ! No 
undue attributes, sir ! 

I disclaimed ali intention of compliment : ali I had said, 
and what I should say, was, and should be, the efifect of 
sincere veneration. My unhappy friend^s account of her 
had entitled her to that. 

I then mentioned your grief, your penitenee, your reso- 
lutions of making her ali the amends that were possible 
now to be made her : and, in the most eamest manner, 
I asserted your innocence as to the last villainous out- 
rage. 

Her answer was to this efifect — it is painfiil to me to 
think of him. The amends you talk of, cannot be made. 
This last violence you speak of, is nothing to what pre- 
ceded it. That cannot be atoned for ; nor palliated : this 
may : and I shall not be sorry to be convinced, that he 
cannot be guilty of so very low a wickedness. Yet, 
after his vile forgeries of hands — after his baseness in 
imposing upon me the most infamous persons as ladies of 
honour of his own family — ^what are the iniquities he is 
not capable of ? 

I would then have given her an account of the trial you 
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stood with your friends : your own previous resolutioi 
maniage, had she honouied you with the requested : 
words : ali your famil/e eamestnesB to have the honon 
her alliance : and the appUcation of your two cousini 
Miss Howe, by general conseat, for that yoiing la 
interest with faeri but, haviíig just touched upon ti 
topics, she cut me short, saying, that wae a cause be 
another tribunal: Miss Howe's letters to her were u 
that aubject ; and she would write her thoughts to hei 
80on as she was able, 

I then attempted more particularly to cleax yoa 
haviog any hacd iu the vile Sincliúr's o£Scious arr< 
a point she had the generosity to wish you cleared 
and, having mentioned the outiageous letter you 1 
written to me on tbis occadon, she asked, if T had t 
letter about me í 

I owned I had. 

She wished to see it. 

This puzzled me horríbly : for you nAist needs tfai 
that most of the firee tbings, which, among us laJtes, p 
for wit and spirit, must be shocking stufF to the ears 
eyes of persons of delicacy of that sex : and then sucb 
air of levity runs thi-ough thy most aerious letters j si 
a falae braveiy, endearouríng to carry off ludicrously 1 
Bubjects that most afifect thee ; that those letters are gei 
rally the least ãt to be seen, which ought to be most 
thy credit. 

Something like tbis I observed to her ; and would íi 
have excused myaelf from showing it: but she was 
eamest, that I undertook to read some parts of it, resolvi 
to omit the most exceptionable. 

I know thou'lt curse me for that; but I thought it bet 
to oblige her than to be auspected myself ; and so not hs 
it in my power to serve thee with her, when so good 
foundation was laid for it ; and when she knows as bad 
thee as I can tell her. 
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Thou rememberest the contents, I suppose, of thy furious 
letter. Her remarks upon the different parts of it which 
I read to her, were to the foUowing effect : 

TJpon thy two first Unes, "Ali undone ! undone, by 
Júpiter ! Zounds, Jack, what shall I do now ! A curse 
upon ali my plots and contrivances !" thus she expressed 
herself : 

" O how light, how unaffected with the sense of its own 
crimes, is the heart that could dictate to the pen this 
libertine froth ! " 

The paragraph which mentions the vile arrest, affected 
her a good deal. 

At that part, " Canst thou, O fatal prognosticator ! tell 
me where my punishments will end?" she sighed: and 
when I came to that sentence, " Praying for my reformation, 
perhaps" — is that there ? said she, sighing again. Wretched 
man ! — ^And shed a tear for thee. By my faith, Lovelace, 
I believe she hates thee not ! She has at least a concem, 
a generous concern, for thy future happiness ! What a 
noble creature hast thou injured ! 

She made a very severe reflection upon me, on reading 
these words — " On your knees, for me, beg her pardon " — 
" You had ali your lessons, sir," said she, " when you came 
to redeem me —you was so condescending as to kneel : I 
thought it was the efifect of your own humanity, and 
good-tiatured earnestness to serve me — excuse me, sir, 
I knew not, that it was in consequence of a prescribed 
lesson." 

This concemed me not a little ; I could not bear to be 
thought such a wretched puppet, such a Joseph Leman, 
such a Tomlinson — I endeavoured therefore, with some 
warmth, to clear myself of this reflection ; and she again 
asked my excuse : " I was avowedly," she said, "the fiiend 
of a man, whose friendship, she had reason to be sorry 
to say, was no credit to anybody." And desired me to 
proceed. 
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I did ; but Cared not mucb better afterwards : for, 

Od that passage where joa say, " I bad alwajs been 1 
friend and advocate," thia was her unanswerable remar 
" I fiod, BIT, by thia expressíon, that be had always desíg 
against me ; and tbat you ali aloDg knew tbat he ha 
would to heaveo, you bad bad tbe goodness to bave cc 
trived some way, that mígbt not have endangered yo 
own safety, to give me notice of his baseness,' since y 
approved not of it ! But you gentlemen, I suppose, b 
ratber eee an innocent fellow-creature ruíoed, than 
thought capable of an action, wbich, however generoi 
might be líkely to loosen the bands of a wicked ftien 
sbip ! " 

After tbia eevere, but just reflection, I would ba' 
avoided readiug the following, although I had unawar 
begun the eentence (but she beld me to it) : What vou 
I now give, had I permitted you to bave been a succeasf 
advocate ! And this was ber remark upon it — " So, s: 
you see, if you had been the happy meana of preventii 
the evila desígned me, you would have bad your friend 
tbanks for it, wben be carne to bis conaideration. Tb 
aatisfaction, I ara perauaded, every one, in the long ru 
will enjoy, wbo bas tbe virtue to withstand, or prevent, 
wicked purpoae. I was oblíged, I aee, to your kind wishi 
— but it was a point of honour with yoii to keep h 
secret ; the more indispensable with you, perbaps, ti 
viler the secret." 

I paaaed over tby chaige to me, to curse them by ti 
hour ; and tby names of Dragon and Serpenta, thougb i 
applicable ; since, had I read them, thou muat liave bee 
supposed to know from the first, what creatures they wert 
vile fellow as thou wert, for bringing ao much purity amou 
them I and I cloaed with thy own coucluding paragraph. 
Une ! a line ! a kingdom for a line 1 &c. However tellin 
her (aince she aaw tbat I omitted aome aentences) tha 
there were further vehemences in it ; but as they wei 
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better fitted to show to me the sincerity of the writer, 
than for so delicate an ear as hers to hear, I chose to pass 
them over. 

You have read enough, said she — he is a wicked, wicked 
man . — I see lie intended to have me in his power at any 
rate ; and I have no doubt of what his purposes were, by 
what his actions have been. You know his vile Tomlinson, 
I suppose — ^you know — ^but what signifies talking ? — ^never 
was there such a premeditatedly false heart in man 
(nothing can be truer, thought I ! ) : what has he not 
vowed ! what has he not invented ! and ali for what ? — 
only, to ruin a poor young creature, whom he ought to 
have protected ; and whoih he had first deprived of ali 
other protection ? 

She arose, and tumed from me, her handkerchief at her 
eyes : and, after a pause, carne towards me again — " I 
hope, said she, I talk to a man who has a better heart : 
and I thank you, sir, for ali your kind, though inefifectual, 
pleas in my favour formerly, whether the motives for them 
were compassion, or principie, or both. That they were 
inefifectual, might very probably be owing to your want of 
eamestness ; and that, as you might think, to my want of 
merit. I might not, in your eye, deserve to be saved ! — I 
might appear to you a giddy creature, who had run away 
from her true and natural friends; and who therefore 
ought to take the consequence of the lot she had 
drawn." 

I was afraid, for thy sake, to let her know how very 
eamest I had been : but assured her, that I had been her 
zealous friend ; and that my motives were founded upon a 
merit, that, I believed, was never equalled : that, however 
indefensible Mr. Lovelace was, he had always done justice 
to her virtue : that to a fuU conviction of her untainted 
honour it was owing, that he so earnestly desired to call so 
inestimable a jewel his— and was proceeding, when she 
again cut me short — 
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Enough, and too inuch of this subject, sir 1 — ^if he will 
never more let me behold his face, that is ali I have now 
to ask of him. — Indeed, indeed, clasping her hands, I 
never will, if I can, by any means not criminaUy desperate, 
avoid it 

What could I say for thee ? — ^there was no room, how- 
ever, at that time, to touch this string again, for fear of 
bringing upon myself a prohibition, not only of the 
subject, but of ever attending her again. 

It Í8 my opinion (if thou holdest thy purposes.to marry) 
that thou canst not do better, than to procure thy real 
aunts, and thy real cousins, to pay her a visit, and to be 
thy advocates : but, if they decline personal visits, letters 
from them, and from my lord M. supported by Miss Howe's 
interest, may, perhaps, efifect something in thy favour. 

But these are only my hopes, founded on what I wish 
for thy sake. The Isidy, I really think, would choose 
mther death than thee : and the two women are of opinion, 
though they know not half of what she has suffered, that 
her heart is actually broken. 

At taking my leave, I tendered my best services to her, 
and besought her to permit me frequently to inquire after 
her health. 

She made me no answer, but by bowing her head. 



MR. BELFORD TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

Wediveadayy JvXy 19. 

HIS morning I took chair to Smith^s ; and, being 
told, that the lady had a very bad night, but was 
up, I sent for her worthy apothecary; who on 
his coming to me, approving of my proposal of calling in 
Dr. H. ; I bid the women acquaint her with the designed 
visit. 

It seems, she was at first displeased ; yet withdrew her 
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objection : but, after a pause, asked them, what she should 
do ? she had eflfects of value, some of which she intended, 
as soon as she could, to tum into money ; but, till then, 
had not a single guinea to give the doctor for his fee. 

Mrs. Lovick said, she had five guineas by her : they 
were at her service. 

She would accept of three, she said, if she would take 
that (pulling a diamond ring from her finger) till she 
repaid her ; but on no other terms. 

Having. been told, I was below with Mr. Goddard, she 
desired to speak one word with me, before she saw the 
doctor. 

She was sitting in an elbow-chair, leaning her head on 
a pillow ; Mrs. Smith and the widow on each side her 
chair ; her nurse, with a phial of hartshom, behind her ; 
in her own hand, her salts. 

Raising her hêad at my entrance, she inquired, if the 
doctor knew Mr. Lovelace ? 

I told her, no ; and that I believed you never saw him 
in your life. 

Was the doctor my friend ? 

He was ; and a very worthy and skilful man. I named 
him for his eminence in his profession : and Mr. Goddard 
said, he knew not a better physician. 

I have but one condition to make before I see the gen- 
tleman ; that he refuse not his fees from me. K I am 
poor, sir, I am proud. I will not be imder obligation. 
You may believe, sir, I will not. I suffer this visit, 
because I would not appear ungrateful to the few friends I 
have left, nor obstinate to such of my relations, as may 
some time hence, for their private satisfaction, inquire 
after my behaviour in my sick hours. So, sir, you know 
the condition. And don't let me be vexed : I am very ill ; 
and cannot debate the matter. 

Seeing her so determined, I told her, if it must be so, 
it should. 
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Then, sii', the gentleman may come. But I shall not be 
able to answer many questions. Nurse, you can tell him, at 
the window there, what a uight I have had, and how I 
have been for two days past. And Mr. Goddard, if he be 
here, can let him know what I have taken. Pray let me 
be as little questioned, as possible. 

The doctorpaid his respects to her, with the gentle- 
manly address for which he is noted : and she cast up her 
sweet eyes to him, with that benignity which accompanies 
her every graceful look. 

I would have retired ; but she forbid it. 

He took her hand, the lily not of so beautiful a white : 
indeed, madam, you are very low, said he : but, give me 
leave to say, that you can do more for yourself, than ali the 
faculty can do for you. 

He then withdrew to the window. And, after a short 
conference with the women, he tumed to me, and to 
Mr. Goddard, at the other window : we can do nothing 
here, speaking low, but by cordiais and nourishment. 
What friends has the lady ? she seems to be a person of 
condition ; and, ill as she is, a very fine woman. — ^A single 
lady I presume ? 

I whisperingly told him she was. That there were 
extraordinary circumstances in her case ; as I would have 
apprised him, had I met with him yesterday : that her 
fiiends were very cruel to her ; but that she could not 
hear them named without reproaching herself ; though 
they were much more to blame than she. 

I knew I was right, said the doctor. A love case, 
Mr. Goddard ! a love case, Mr. Belford ! there is one 
person in the world, who can do her more service, than ali 
the faculty. 

Mr. Goddard said, he had apprehended her disorder was 
in her mind ; and had treated her accordingly : and then 
told the doctor what he had done : which he approving of, 
again taking her charming hand, said, my good young 
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lady, you will require very little of our assistance. You 
must, in a great measure, be your own doctrèss. Come, 
dear madam (forgive me the familiar tendemess ; your 
aspect commands love, as well as reverence ; and a father 
of children, some of them older than yourself, may be 
excused for his famiUar address) cheer up your spirits. 
Resolve to do ali in your power to be well ; and youll soon 
grow better. 

You are very kind, sir, said she. I will take whatever 
you direct. My spirits have been hurried. I shall be 
better, I believe, before I am worse. The care of my good 
friends here, looking at the women, shall not meet with an 
ungrateful retum. 

The doctor wrote. He would fain have declined his fee. 
As her malady, he said, was rather to be relieved by the 
soothings of a friend, than by the prescriptions of a 
physician, he should think himself greatly honoured to be 
admitted rather to advise her in the one character, than 
to prescribe to her in the other. 

She answered, that she should be always glad to see so 
humane a man : that his visits would keep her in charity 
with his sex : but that, were she to forget that he was her 
physician, she might be apt to abate of the confidence in 
his skill, which might be necessary to efifect the amend- 
ment that was the end of his visits. 

We ali withdrew together; and the doctor and 
Mr. Goddard having a great curiosity to know something 
more of her story, at the motion of the latter we went 
into a neighbouring cofifee house, and I gave them, in 
confidence, a brief relation of it ; making ali as light for 
you as I could ; and yet you'll suppose, that, in order to 
do but common justice to the lady's character, heavy must 
be that light. 

Three ó'clock, Aftemoon* 

L just now called again at Smith's ; and am told she is 
somewhat better ; which she attributed to the soothings 
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of her doctor. She expressed herself highly pleased with 
both gentlemen ; and said, that their behaviour to her was 
perfectly paternal. — 

Paternal, poor lady ! — ^never having been, till very lately, 
from under her parents' wings, and now abandoned by ali 
her friends, she is for finding out something paternal and 
maternal in every one (the latter qualities in Mrs. Lovick 
and Mrs. Smith) to supjdy to herself the father and mother 
her dutifíil heartf>ants after. 

Mrs. Smith told me, that, after we were gone, she gave 
the keys of her trunks and drawers to her and the widow 
Lovick, and desired them to take an inventory of them ; 
which they did, in her presence. 

They also informed me, that she had requested them to 
find her a purchaser for two rich dressed suits ; one never 
wom, the other not above once or twice. 

This shocked me exceedingly — perhaps it may thee a 
little ! — ^her reason for so doing, she told them, was, that 
she should never live to wear them : that her sister, and 
other relations, were above wearing them : that her mother 
would not endure in her sight anything that was hers: 
that she wanted the money : that she would not be obliged 
to anybody, when she had effects by her for which she had 
no occasion : and yet, said she, I expect not that they will 
fetch a price answerable to their value. 

They were both very much concemed, as they owned ; 
and asked my advice upon it : and the richness of her ap- 
parel having given them a still higher notion of her rank 
than they had before, they supposed she must be of qnality ; 
and again wanted to know her story. 

I told them, that she was indeed a woman of family and 
foi-tune : I still gave them room to suppose her married : 
but left it to her to tell them ali in her own time and 
manner: ali I would say, was, that she had been very 
vilely treated ; deserved it not ; and was ali innocence and 
purity. 
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You may suppose, that they both expressed their as- 
tonishment, that there could be a man in the world, who 
could ill treat so fine a creature. 

As to disposing of the two suits of apparel, I told Mrs. 
Smith, that she should pretend, that, upon inquiry, she 
had found a friend who would purchase the richest of them; 
but (that she might not mistrust) would stand upon a good 
bargain. And having twenty guineas about me, I left 
them with her, in part of payment ; and bid her pretend 
to get her to part with it for as little more as she could 
induce her to take. 

I am setting out for Edgeware with poor Belton. — I shall 
retum to-mon'ow ; and leave this in readiness for your 
messenger, if he call in my absence. 

Adieu. 




MISS HOWE TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

ThuTsdoAfy July 20. 

HAT, my dearest creature, have been your suffer- 
ings !— What must have been your anguish on 
so disgraceful an insult, committed in the open 
streets, and in the broad day ! 

But whatever you do, my dear, you must not despond ! 
Indeed you must not despond ! Hitherto you have been 
in no fault : but despair would be ali your own ; and the 
worst fault you can be guilty of. 

I cannot bear to look upon another hand instead of 
yours. My dear creature, send me a few Unes, though 
ever so few, in your own hand, if possible. — For they will 
revive my heart; especially if they can acquaint me of your 
amended health. 

I expect your answer to my letter of the 13th. We ali 
expect it with impatience. 

His relations are pei*sons of so much honour — ^they are 
so very eamest to rank you among them — ^the wretch is so 
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very penitent : everyone of his family says he is — ^your 
own are so implacable — ^your Isist distress, though thê con- 
sequence of his former viUainy, yet neither brought on by 
his direction, nor with his knowledge ; and so much re- 
sented by him — ^that my mother is absolutely of opinion, 
that you should be his — especially if, yielding to my wishes, 
as expressed in my letter, and those of ali his friends, you 
would have complied, had it not been for this horrid arrêst. 

I will inclose the copy of the letter I wrote to Miss Mon- 
tague last Tuesday, on hearing that nobody knew what 
was become of you ; and the answer to it, under-written 
and signed by Lord M., Lady Sarah Sadleir, and Lady 
Betty Lawrence, as well as by the young ladies ; and also 
by the wretch himself. 

I own, that I like not the tum of what he has written 
to me ; and before I will further interest myself in his 
favour, I have determined to inform myself, by a friend, 
from his own mouth, of his sincerity, and whether his 
whole inclination be in his request to me, exclusive of the 
wishes of his relations. Yet my heart rises against him, 
on the supposition that there is the shadow of a reason for 
such a question, the woman Miss Clarissa Harlowe. — ^But 
I think, with my mother, that marriage is now the only 
means left to make your futui-e life tolerably easy — happy 
there is no saying. — His disgraces, in that case, in the eye 
of the world itself, will be more than yours : and to those 
who know you, glorious will be your triumph. 

I am obliged to accompany my mother soon to the Isle 
of Wight. My aunt Harman is in a declining way, and 
insists upon seeing us both — and Mr. Hickman too, I 
think. 

His sister, of whom we had heard so much, with her 
lord, were brought the other day to visit us. She strangely 
likes me, or says she does. 

I can't say, but that I think she answers the excellent 
character we have heard of her. 
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It would be death to me to set out for the little island, 
and not see you first ; and yet my mother (fond of exert- 
ing an authority that she herself, by that exertion, often 
brings into qiiestion) insists, that my next visit to you 
must be a congratulatory one, as Mrs. Lovelace. 

When I know what will be the result of the questions 
to be put in my name to that wretch, and what is your 
mind on my letter of the 13th, I shall tell you more of 
mine. 

The bearer promises to make so much dispatch, as to 
attend you this very aftemoon. May he retum with good 
tidings to Your ever-aíFectionate 

ÁNNA HOWE. 




MISS CLARISSA HAELOWE TO MISS HOWE. 

Thnrsday AfUmoon, 

OU pain me, my dearest Miss Howe, by the ardor 
of your noble friendship. I will be very brief, 
because I am not well ; yet a good deal better 
than I was ; and because I am preparing an answer to 
ypurs of the 13th. But, beforehand, I must tell you, my 
dear, I will not have that man — don't be angry with me. — 
But indeed I won't. So let him be asked no questions 
about me, I beseech you. 

I do not despond, my dear. I hope I may say, I will 
not despond. Is not my condition greatly mended? I 
thank Heaven it is ! 

I am no prisoner now in a vile house. I am not now in 
the power of that man's devices. I am not now obliged to 
hide myself in corners for fear of him. One of his inti- 
mate eompanions is become my warm friend, and engages 
to keep him from me, and that by his own consent. I 
am among honest people. I have ali my clothes and 
effects restored to me. The wretch himself bears testimony 
to my honour. 

YOL. :i. BB 
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Indeed I am veiy weak and ill : but I bave an excellent 
pbysician, Dr. H., and as wortby an apothecary, Mr. God- 
dard. — Tbeir treatment of me, my dear, is perfectly 
paternal ! — My mind too, I can find, begins to strengthen : 
and raethinks, at times, I find myself superior to my 
calamities. 

I shall have sinkings sometimes. I must expect such. 
And my father's maledict — but you will cbide me for intro- 
ducing tbat, now I am enumerating my comforts. 

But I charge you, my dear, that you do not sufifer my 
calamities to sit too heavy upon your own mind. If you 
do, that will be to new-point some of those arrows, that 
have been blunted, and lost their shai-pness. 

If you would contribute to my happiness, give way, 
my dear, to your own ; and to the cheerful prospects 
before you ! 

You will think very meanly of your Clarissa, if you do 
not believe, that the greatest pleasure she can receive in 
this life, is in your prosperity and welfare. Think not of 
me, my only friend, but as we were in times past : and 
suppose me gone a great, great way ofif! A long joumey ! 
-How often are the dearest of friends, at their countiy's 
call, thus parted — ^with a certainty for years — with a pro- 
bability for ever ! 

Love me still, however. But let it be with a weaning 
love. I am not what I was, when we were inseparable 
lovers, as I may say. — Our views must now be different. 
Resolve, my dear, to make a worthy man happy, because a 
worthy man must make you so. — And so, my dearest love, 
for the present adieu ! — Adieu, my dearest love ! — But I 
shall soon write again, I hope ! 
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MR. LOVELACE TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 

Fridaij Night, July 21. 

AM exceedingly disturbed at the lady*s ill health. 
It is entirely owing to the cursed arrest. She 
was absolutely triumphant over me and the whole 
crew before. Thou believest me guiltless of that : so, I 
hope, does she. — The rest, as I have often said, is a com- 
mon case ; only a little uncommonly circumstanced ; thafs 
ali : why, then, ali these severe things from her, and from 
thee? 

As to selling her clothes, and her laces, and so forth, 
it has, I own, a shocking sound with it. What an impla- 
<íable as well as unjust set of wretches are those of her 
unkindredly kin who have money of hers in their hands, 
as well as large arrears of her own estate ; yet withhold 
both, avowedly to distress her ! But may she not have 
money of that proud and saucy friend of hers, Miss Howe, 
more than she wants ? — ^And should I not be overjoyed, 
thinkest thou, to serve her ? — ^What then is there in the 
parting with her apparel, but female perverseness ? — ^And 
I am not sure, whether I ought not to be glad, if she does 
this out of spite to me. — Some disappointed fair ones 
would have hanged, some drowned themselves. My be- 
loved only revenges herself upon her clothes. Different 
ways of working has passion in diflferent bosoms, as 
humours or complexion induce. — Besides, dost think I 
shall grudge to replace, to three times the value, what she 
disposes of ? So Jack, there is no great matter in this ! 

Thou seest how sensible she is of the soothings of the 
polite doctor : this will enable thee to judge how dread- 
fully the horrid arrest, and her gloomy father*s curse, 
must have hurt her. I have great hope, if she will but 
see me, that my behaviour, my contrition, my soothings, 
may have some happy effects upon her. 




-^72 Clarissa. 
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But thou axt too ready to give me up. Let me seriously 
tell thee, that, ali excellence as she is, I think the eamest 
interposition of my relations ; the implored mediation of 
that little fury Miss Howe ; and the commissions thou 
actest under from myself ; are such instances of conde- 
scension and high value in them, and such contrition in 
me, that nothing farther can be done. — So here let the 
mãtter rest for the present, till she considera better 
of it. 

As for thy resolution of repenting and marrying; I 
would have thee consider which thou wilt set about first. 
If thou wilt follow my advice, thou shalt make short work 
of it : let matrimony take place of the other ; for then 
thou wilt, very possibly, have repentance come tumbling 
in fast upon thee, as a consequence, and so have both 
in one. 
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